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INTERNATIONAL 


UNITED NATIONS 


®@ The Security Council's authorisation to use force in the Congo 
if needed to stop civil war may or may not solve the Congo's 
problems, but it certainly enlarges the UN's original sphere of 
activity (p. 729) 

® The handling of the Congo crisis in Washington and at the 
UN in New York is an interesting guide to the thinking of the 
Kennedy Administration on all foreign policy (p. 747). 

® President Nasser’s decision to use, not abuse, the UN improves 
the chances of African unity (p. 737). 


® Cyprus is almost wholeheartedly prepared to try being one 
of the nations united in the Commonwealth (p. 740); a review of 


1 book on the Commonwealth's constitutional structure (p. 758 


DIVIDED NATIONS 


Rhodesia has 
between the British Government 
—the 
741 


Britain's policy in led to a resounding divisios 


and the divided leaders in the 


tederation- gulf may have to be widened before mu can be 


bridged (p 


France faces vet another “ last chance ” for 
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a negotiated peace 
Algeria (p 
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to deepen their 
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in no hurry to end, or 
Laos (p. 742 
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The Parties and Parliament 
All three parties must think again about the way they 
Although the 


than five-score 


pick theu 
candidates individual 
the collective 


candidates can swing millions (p. 733). 


may not count for more 


votes locally, image of each party's 


The Labour Party will not escape from its dilemma by feeding 
tiny compromises to the unilateralist tiger (p. 736 


Public opinion may be drifting away from the 
towards Labour (p. 736 


Tories—but not 
Obstruction of business in the Commons could lead the Govern- 


ment to furbish up some old-fashioned tricks of procedure (p. 737) 


Coloured immigration has been raised in the House: no harm 
was done and there may be less dodging of the facts elsewhere 
in future (p. 738 


Labour Relations 
The Minister of Labour's new group to consider disputes in the 
motor industry needs cheering on and trimming down (p. 738 


Picketing: The case of some Indian waiters raises questions about 
a dim corner of the law (p. 741). 


Any Advance? 


Industrial output: the recorded rise in December was so small 
that the only safe conclusion is that it did not fall (p 


Exports : the sharp rise in exports last month may have been 
exaggerated by last autumn’s dock strike, but the improvement of 
recent months was widely based (p. 784). 
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Division between Persia and Iraq threatens the Abadan oil 
refinery (p. 741.) 


Groups divided—the Six and the Seven could make contact in 
Africa (p. 737). But the grand old eves of their leaders ave focused 
on America (p. 737). 


DISTURBED NATIONS 


Belgium : The insults of the world and the crisis in their own 
life have so shaken the Belgian public that the catharsis of next 
month’s election is badly needed (p. 764). 


Albania: Mr Hoxha’s tale of a foreign plot against his regime 
has disturbed hardly anyone (p. 742 


Spain's cxiled democrats have been given fresh heart (p 
Turkey : 


different from other revolutionary 
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The trials of Mr Menderes and his friends are notably 


trials (p. 768 


UNITED STATES 
® Federal 
on the 


help for schools is probably the most important item 
f | 


new Administration’s long-term agenda (p. 748 


® The talks held in Washington bv the German Forcign Minister 
and British treasury officials last week are part of the effort to 
obtain co-operation in aid for underdeveloped countries (p. 752) 


® The talks also affected all the pressing are current 
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in international finance (p 

® Irreconcilables 
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among the Negroes have turned to Mahomet 
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Decimal coinage: hell bent for a decision ? (p. 781 
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savings still not allowed 
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Sad Decline 


Jaguar's profits fell bv a fitth 
may be up 


last vear. but production this year 
P. 775 


Flowers: a dim future for Britain's sensitive plants (p 


Shipbuilding: outstanding orders fell further last year, 
Britain more yards have empty berths (p. 785). 

One Mammoth Flotation : selling back the steel prior charges to 
the public is the biggest issue ever handled by the City (p. 773). 


734 
and in 


HOME REPORT~—a closer look at Britain 

(p. 744 to p. 746). 

Birmingham : a row over expenditure and a slash in the 
education estimates are the main local features of the city’s 


local elections—but the outcome may depend in the end 
on the national swing. 


Norwich : one of Britain’s true provincial capitals is having 
to face the growing pains of a second industrial revolution, 
Manchester: a new look is needed at relations between 
students and teachers at Redbrick, too 


Leadon: road building and road using—a strong hand 
needed. 


Detailed contents on page 729 
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An impertant factor in the yearly budget — thes ~port eosts. Amd at doesn’t matter 
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Identical tests over 60.000 miles with a Levland Comet and a mass-produced 7-ton diesel. showed that 
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and maintenance,” HO POLLAN & COLE TD. sb PRIBED 
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For greater transport economy 


LEYLAND MOTORS LTD. Leyland Lancs. Sales Division: Hanover House, Hanover Sq., London, W.1. Tel: MAYfair 8561 
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Stowe & Bowden give skilled advertising attention not only to your 
public but also to your salesmen. For your ultimate sales depend 


on the story your salesmen tell and on their enthusiasm in telling 
it. We therefore use modern promotional techniques to brief your 
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UR BUSINESS FOOD 


at any stage from land to mouth? 


The latest and most exciting development in food pre- 


servation since the first tin can has gone well beyond the 
theoretical stage. 

Vickers are already building and installing the world’s 
first commercial Accelerated Freeze Drying Plant witha 
capacity of 150 tons a month. 

THIS MEANS MORE CONVENIENT FOOD 

Almost any food, cooked or uncooked, animal or vege 
table, preserved by the new process stays fresh for a yea! 
or more without bottles, cans or refrigerators. Think of 
the saving on costs of packaging! Packed in the simplest of 
wrappers it can be stored on shelves for months. Think of 
the saving on storage! The processed food is extremely 
light—often less than 10 per cent ofits unprocessedweight. 
Developed by the Ministry of Agriculture Fisheries and 
Food, Accelerated Freeze Drying was at once describedasa 
major revolutioninthe food industry. Vickers-Armstrongs 
are now promoting the commercial application of this 


technique by the manufacture ofa plant that incorporates 
advanced design features aimed at the reduction of operat- 
ing cost, coupled with high output 
AND MAGNIFICENT FOOD 

as magnificent as at the moment you preserved it! Be- 
cause the food is flash-dried in a high vacuum the moisture 
takes nothing away with it—not even the colour or the 
aroma. The taste, the calories and vitamins remain the 
same. When the moisture is restored twelve months hence 
the food is precisely what it was before processing. 
YOUR NEXT STEP 

Knowing that the new process does everything claimed 
for it, you can well imagine its possibilities not only for 
your business as it is to-day but for the business it could 
become. 

To consider how it, can best be employed for your own 
purposes why not invite Vickers engineers to examine its 
application to your business? 


VICKERS-ARMSTRONGS [SOUTH MARSTON] LTD 


South Marston Works Swindon England . Telephone Stratton St. Margaret 3241 


Designers and manu 


turers of Accelerated Freeze Drying Plant 
Constructors of Food Processing Piant, Linear 


Accelerators for Radiotherapy 


Nuclear Research and Training Equipment, Radiation Sterilization Piant, and Hevercratt 


; 


Office, United Kingdor 


Engineering contractors to industrial and gorernment authorities including the Genet Post 


Atomic Enered Authority, British Transport Commission and the War Office, 


MEMBER COMPANY OF THE VICKERS GROUP 
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KELLOGG 
DEVELOPS INDUSTRY 
ABROAD 





To meet the increasing demand for petroleum 4 
products in Turkey, Kellogg International ... “3 
Corporation has designed a 21,600 barrels- = 
per-stream-day refinery for Istanbul Petrol Refinerisi 
A.S. The refinery—a completely modern, grass roots 
industrial development—will be built near Istanbul 


ee 


and will be completed in 1962. 

The world-wide Kellogg organization is responsible 
for the design, engineering, procurement of materials 
and equipment, and will supervise construction in 
Turkey. The project consists of five processing units 
and utility facilities. Products will be petrol, LPG, 
illuminating kerosine, motor diesel and heavy fuel oil. 





car 
Shown above ore design models of the A, 8, and C units of The istanbul Petre! Refinerisi AS. 


If you are planning to build new industry at home or 
abroad, Kellogg International Corporation would be 
pleased to show you how its co-ordinated engineering- 
procurement-construction service can work to your 
company’s economic advantage. 








Kellogg International Corporation 


MELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W.7 


RIO OE JANEMO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 
Subsidiaries ond Affliates of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 


a | 
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THE LIQUEUR YOU PREFER TO BE OFFERED 


Next time take the liqueur that everyone is 
drinking. The ancient recipe for Drambuie in 
cludes old Scotch Whisky. heather honey and 


delicate herbs. 


rambuie 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD'S 


en ee 


LIQUE! 


“why weren t 
we told...” 


asked Mr. Bold, ‘“‘ about thermal insulation? ’ 


PERSONNEL OF COMPANIES MOving to new premises unmediately 
notice the winter and summer comfort which pertains in 
factories insulated to the standards of the Thermal Insulation 
Industrial Buildings) Act. Managements congratulate them- 
selves on the seduction in fuel costs and heating equipment, the 
year-round comfort attained, the built-in fire protection, the 
improved productivity. . . . These benefits can accrue to all 
companies—toithout moving to new premises—as numerous 
fi¥ms have proved. A letter to Newalls will bring free advice 
and estimates based on over 50 years practical experience. 


(2 wore, ~ NEWALLSINSULATION! 


— WEWALLS INSULATION COMPANY LIMITED, WASHINGTON, CO. DURHAM 


A MEMBER OF THE TURNER & WEWALL ORGANISATION 


BP 3 
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AGTIVITIES OF THE 


Boulton and Paul Group 


STRUCTURAL 


STEELWORK 

Boulton and Paul Limited 
Moreland Hayne and Company 
Limited 


PRE-STRESSED 
AND 
REINFORCED 
CONCRETE 


Anglian Building Products 
Limited 


JOINERY 

Boulton and Paul Limited 
Midiand Woodworking Company 
Limited 


WIRE AND WIRE 
PRODUCTS 

Boulton and Paul Limited 
Boulton and Paul of 
South Africa Limited 


FENCING 


Boulton and Paul Limited 


BUILDERS’ 
EQUIPMENT 


Stephens and Carter Limited 
Tusting Scaffolding Company 
Limited 

Eastern Counties Steel 
Scafloiding Company 


— oe ‘- tee. ore * * hee : : ' One of the thirty-six ton, eighty-foot long pre- 
ae : he stressed concrete bridge beams suppived for recon- 
struction work at Travis Street, Manchester. 


Write for further information to:- Boulton and Paul Limited RIVERSIDE WORKS NORWICH NOR 72A 
A 
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RITISH 
STEEL 


Davy-Ashmore steel 
process plant is British 
designed and British 
built — designed by the 
Steel Processes 
Division at Sheffield 
and built in works 
specially equipped for 
the job at Stockton. It 
covers the whole range 
of oxygen steelmaking, 
right up to complete 


melting shops. 


ASHMORE. GENSGON, PEASE & COMPANY LIMIT ie + DAVY AND UNITED ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
y 44 
DAVY AND UNITEO INSTRUMENTS umiréo * DAVY AND UNITED ROLL FOUNDRY LIMITED 


THE POWER-GAS CORPORATION LIMITED ROSE. DOWNS & THOMPSON LIMITED 


AVY-ASHMORE 


GROUP OF COMPANIES 


Sreffieid Stockton Glasgow Middieabrough Hull Paris Montreal Meibourne Sydney Johannesburg Salisbury Bombay 
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CLARK 
compressors, 
engines, 
gas turbines 





PACIFIC 
centrifugal pumps 
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rotary gas meters 
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Dresser is everywhere in the 


WORLDo PIPELINES 


“Nearly everything but the pipe itself — To keep track of what’s happening inside the 


anywhere in the world!” That’s Dresser’s pipeline—it’s good to have an automated 

contribution to the pipeline industry. Pipe- control system to monitor and govern, 

line men know it, and know what a big con- from a remote location, such things as 

tribution it is. valving sequence, pressure, speed of flow. 
Just to give you an idea: All these necessary items of equipment can 

To join the pipe together — you need tight, be provided by Dresser Industries, Inc., any- 
permanent couplings. where they are needed. 

To measure how much gas flows through — This far-flung group of integrated compa- 
you need accurate, unfailing meters. nies and licensees is uniquely able to meet 


To keep the gas moving — you'll require supply and delivery requirements for any 
sturdy, dependable compressors, engines pipeline project. 
and gas turbines. Look to Dresser experience, Dresser tech- 
To push liquids through the line — pipe- nology and Dresser initiative — it can be of 
mounted vertical centrifugal pumps do great help to planners, builders and opera- 
the best job. tors, everywhere in the world of pipelines. 






BG (<2 ( = INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
\5 ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G.. Viemonte 867, Buenos Aires 
S595 8] 
ENGLAND: Dresser (Great Britain) Ltd., 197 Knightsbridge, London S.W. 7 
Srnrvwas, 1Me. FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A.. ee 
7 o* ee See. S.p.A., Piazze Cavour 3, Milan 
Republic Mational Dresser A. G., Paseo de le Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 

Bank Building SWITZERLAND: Dresser A G., MOniebachstrasse 43, ZOrich 


VENEZUELA: Oresser A G., 6659—Edif. Luz Electrica, 
mnLLAs, ERAS v.88 a FY 
Agente in the principal cities of the world 
Equipment and technical services for the oll, gas, cherrical, electronic and other indvetries 
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THE 


SKY’S 
NO LIMIT 


An unseen fighter jet traces a delicate ribbon of vapour high overhead, and a luxury passenger plane throttles 
back to land after thousands of miles of uneventful flight; this is part of the pattern of living today. A pattern 
which owes much to Hawker Siddeley Aviation. One single unit welded out of seven of the world’s most famous 
iircraft companies—whose history is the history of flight itself—Hawker Siddeley Aviation has on tap research, 


design and production facilities unsurpassed anywhere in the world. 


HAWKER 


——_ — 


World Leaders in Research, Design and Production 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION 


32 Duke Street, St. James's. London, S W.1 
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Wider Still 
and Wider 


The members of the Umted Nations agree to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council in accordance with the present charter. Thus Article 25 
of the San Francisco Charter, which has been solemnly accepted by ninety-nine 
governments. The Council may take such action by air, sea or land forces as may be 
necessary to maintain or restore international peace and security. Thus Article 42. 
Nothing in the present Charter shall authorise the United Nations to intervene 
in matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of any state . . 


but this principle shall not prejudice the application of enforcement measures 
under Chapter VII [which includes Article 42]. Thus Article 2(7). 


HE United Nations sank its teeth deeper than ever before into the difficul- 

ties that its own constitution presents when, early on Tuesday morning, the 

Council adopted the Afro-Asian resolution authorising “ the use of force. 

if necessary, in the last resort” to prevent civil war in the Congo ; and urging 

that “ Congolese armed units and personnel should be reorganised and brought 

under discipline and control to eliminate their interference in politics. There 

could be a field day here for the international lawyers. Never before has a 

civil war, or the threat of one, been taken to justify armed intervention by the 
world organisation. 

Always in the past, when confronted with the international implications of 
civil wars, secessions and rebellions, the UN has been mindful of Article 2(7), 
“the chastity belt of the Charter,” as an Assembly delegate once put it, and 
has limited itself to offering the UN's good offices for conciliation, urging the 
contending parties to act more peacefully, and recommending peaceful solutions. 
Hotly though passions have sometimes been engaged, any violation of national 
sovereignty is repugnant to the great majonty of member governments. 

The stormy wind from the Congo has finally swept away much of this caution. 
True, Tuesday’s decision maintained outward correctness by invoking “ the 
threat to international peace and security” arising from the danger of civil 
war. It condemned all idea of “the imposition of any solution, including 
the formation of any government not based on genuine conciliation,” and insisted 
that the Congolese must solve their own problem “ without any interference 
from outside.” Its sponsors clearly hope that the mere threat of UN force will 
suffice, and that no full scale conflict between UN troops and resistant Congolese 
soldiers will prove necessary. Although the Council’s resolution seems to 
have the general support of all the African, Asian and other governments now 
contributing troops to the Congo operation, none of these is eager to see its 
soldiers thrown into a real battle. Yet battle may now come ; and, for all the 
cautious overtones, the contributing governments have now, in effect, declared 
themselves ready for it. 

It is temptingly casy to say that it was a great pity such resolve was not 
shown earlier in the Congo crisis. If the Council or Assembly had initially 
given clear and sweeping authority to the secretary-general, he would not have 
been so exposed to the accusations tained upon him from all sides (now, and 
most viciously, from Russia and its friends, but earlier, let it not be forgotten, 
from Belgium and other western sounding-boards) on account of practically his 
every move, or refusal to move. Both the mutinous and the secessionist soldiery 
might have been quickly eliminated as forces of interference in politics ; it is 





ww) 


worth recalling that while Mr Lumumba was still prime 
minister, he vetoed a UN suggestion that his mutinous 
troops should be disarmed—a suggestion which Mr. 
Hammarskjéld’s representatives had no power at that time to 
attempt to carry out against his opposition, though 
it would have been vastly better for Mr Lumumba if they 
could have done so, Much more pressure to compromise 
could have been applied to the contending factions. Much 
life could have been saved—and here one thinks not only 
of the relatively small number of politicians who have been 
brutally killed by their opponents, but also of the up-country 
massacres, and the mass starvation of those who fled. 

But this is the kind of spilt blood that it is utterly useless 
to cry over—and worse than useless, cruelly cynical, when the 
tears are crocodile tears, as in the case of some who profess 
to shed theirs now for Mr Lumumba. The plain fact is 
that, when the United Nations first went into the Congo, 
its member states as a whole had no idea or intention of 
getting drawn so deeply into its internal troubles as they 
have now been. Individually, several member governments 
held ‘strong views ; but that did not mean they were ready 
either to shed their own soldiers’ blood to secure the aims 
desired, or even to take the trouble to win other countries 
round to a generally agreed policy by intelligent persuasion 
Instead, the secretary-general’s hopes of getting clear and 
consistent instructions were shattered—it seemed, at one 
time, finally shattered—by Mr Khrushchev's wild campaign 


guinst his person -» 


~~ Mr Lumumba’s death seems to have acted as a 


sudden catalyst. With impressive unanimity, the 
Security Council has rejected the Soviet demand that the 
United Nations operation be wound up, the secretary-general 
dismissed, and the Congo abandoned to what wouid all too 
clearly be anarchy tempered by Soviet intervention. Burt that 
ilone would not have taken matters very far. The Russians’ 
hopes suffered an equally spectacular 
setback when the emergency Assembly, 
last September 20th, likewise voted 
them down on the Congo—even Cuba, 
Guinea and Jugoslavia going along with 
a resolution that left the Soviet block 
isolated. But neither that vote, nor 
this week's similar rejection of Mr 
Khrushchev’s demands, even began to 
solve the Congo’s problems. Truc, it 
is welcome news that—apart from self- 
isolated Guinea and Mali—the African 
and Asian member state$ have brushed 
aside Russia’s bid to woo them on to 
its bandwaggon while they are enraged 
over Mr Lumumba’s murder. But 
what is even more welcome is the 
positive Afro-Asian initiative embodied 
in the eleven-member conciliation 
committee’s report and in the Security 
Council resolution tabled by Ceylon, 
Liberia and the United Arab Republic, 
with India and Nigeria conspicuous 
among its backers. 


Big Game Tlunters. 


THE ECONOMIST FEBRUARY 25, 1991 
The fact that Russia, while fiercely criticising the Afro- 
Asian resolution, did not feel able to veto it, is the most 
eloquent evidence of the weight that the smaller nations of 
the non-European world can pull today—if they pull together. 
The decisive support given to the Afro-Asians in the council 
by Mr Stevenson and Sir Patrick Dean suggests that the 
American and British governments have shed some of their 
earlier illusions on this point. (Our Washington correspondent 
discusses the Kennedy Administration’s emerging attitude to 
Africa, as its foreign policy takes shape, on page 747.) A 
veto from any of the powers in the council in this situation 
would simply have thrown the issue into the assembly, where 
the ranks of the Africans and Asians would evidently have 
been ready to stand up and be counted, to the discomfiture 
of the veto-wielder. 


eee can be deceptive. With the solidarity and 
determination now shown by the Afro-Asian group, with 
the watering down of the former western attachment to 
Mr Kasavubu, the cold feet that the Russians seem to have 
developed since their fiery championing of Mr Gizenga last 
week, and the enlarged scope now given to the UN force, 
much appears possible in the Congo that was previously out 
of the question. Mr Tshombe has shouted his Welensky-like 
defiance and mobilised his forces ; but the world has become 
wary of taking the utterances of Congolese leaders at their 
face value, and there are encouraging indications that Generals 
Mobutu and Lundula, for all their warlike gestures on the 
Equateur “front,” would in fact welcome the intervention 
of a monstrous UN crow in their Dum and Dee kind of battle 
Sut it must be realised that the sorely tried UN representa- 
tives in the Congo are not only having a stronger power put 
behind their elbow.; they are also being made to take on an 
even heavier load than before. And the Afro-Asian unity 
mustered behind a council resolution may swiftly begin to 
fray once the arduous job of enforcement starts (the strange 
swivelling of the Egyptians, for in- 
stance, is the subject of a comment'on 
page 737). 

Yet, at a more heartening moment, 
taking courage is nothing to be ashamed 
of. Final attainment of the aims of the 
United Nations in the Congo may still 
be far off. But this week’s events do 
point a possible way to the United 
Nations becoming the true instrument 
for the protection of the weak that 
Mr Hammarskjild has doggedly and 
devotedly sought to make it, with 
powers for that high purpose not 
envisaged by its founding fathers. 
It may have taken Mr Lumumba’'s 
pathetic death to jolt the nations into 
this break with form and precedent. 
The glimpse of chaos has also jolted 
the two greatest powers into accepting, 
for a moment at least, that they have 
an interest in common in the Congo— 
if it is only the negative (and crucial) 
one of keeping out of it. 
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Parity of Abuse 


Mr Macleod’s new constitution might 
have suited Northern Rhodesia; but 
all the people it is designed for have 


been estranged by the way it has 
come about 


R MACLEOD may, conceivably, have saved the peace ; 
M what he could not do was save the present Central 

African federation. By drawing roughly equal fire 
from both the black and the white nationalists he has taken 
the course most likely (though by no means certain) to avert 
the serious violence that a clear victory for one side could 
have provoked. But he has made the Africans doubly sure 
that the bar to their political progress is the continued exist- 
ence of federation, and he has made the Europeans doubly 
afraid that the price of the continued existence of federation 
is brusque African political advance. The things said and 
the things done by Sir Roy Welensky and his United Federal 
party make it hard to see how the federation can now be 
peacefully maintained under its present prime minister ; Mr 
Sandys's rebuke on Wednesday was a necessary one. It is 
not likely that the “ willing consent of the inhabitants "— 
declared by the Monckton report to be the only alternative to 
government by force—will now be forthcoming. The last 
hope that it might be forthcoming lay in Northern Rhodesia. 
There, the Monckton report prescribed a near-immediate 
black majority of elected members of the legislature. It will 
be difficult now to refute the conclusion that this would have 
been granted were it not for views held in Salisbury, the 
federal and Southern Rhodesian capital. 

Mr Macleod has done his best to give the impression that 
no outside pressure, from Salisbury or anywhere else, has 
influenced the form of the constitution to be imposed on 
Northern Rhodesia. In Tuesday's white paper (Cmnd. 1295, 
HMSO, ts.) he printed the speech he made at the opening 
session of the Northern Rhodesia constitutional conference on 
December 19th—long before Tory backbenchers, Rhodesian 
territorials, or African hints about Mau Mau became part of 
the vision that many thought would influence his voice. In 
that speech, the Colonial Secretary said that the conference 
would consider whether 

we should move into arrangements which will produce in 

practice something like equal numbers of European and non- 

European members in the Legislative Council, or something 

short of that, or something going a little beyond it. 

Two months of squalls have since gone by, and Mr Macleod 
has put forward a plan allowing for Northern Rhodesia to 
move into arrangements which will produce in practice 
something like equal numbers of European and non-European 
members in the Legislative Council, or something short of 
that, or something going a little beyond it. 


It wt probably produce as curious a colonial legislature 
as any yet devised: one in which the most power is given 
to the politicians supported by the fewest people—the white 
pepe The lower roll, which could enfranchise 
70,000 Africans (compared with the present possible 20,000) 
will elect 1§ members. All of them will probably be African 
nationalists, but not all will belong to the same party. Unless 
they now see the sense in joining forces, the two nationalist 
leaders—Mr Harry Nkumbula and Mr Kenneth Kaunda (the 
more powerful)—will fight each other for “ their” 15 seats. 


The upper roll, of a possible 23,000 Europeans and perhaps 
as many as 3,000 Africans, will elect 15 members, probably 
nearly all members of Sir Roy's United Federal Party—unless 
the resignations of the UFP ministers from the Northern 
Rhodesian government on Wednesday mean that the party 


has now withdrawn permanently from politics in the pro- 
tectorate, 


BE 1§ “national” seats will be filled in such a manner 
that the 70,000 lower roll votes will be equal in value to the 
20,000 to 26,000 upper roll votes—with the proviso that no 
one can be elected unless he gets a certain percentage (one 
guess is 10 per cent) of the votes on each roll. This is where 
the Liberal party thinks it can sweep the board. To win, 
a candidate will have to win a majority of the votes on both 
rolls, or (as is more likely) nearly all the votes on one roll 
and the minimum percentage on the other. There is more 
chance that Liberal candidates will win all the African votes 
plus the votes of a few whites than that a UFP candidate 
would do the opposite. In the elections in March, 19§9, two 
of the present Liberal party representatives (Sir John Moffat 
and Mr Harry Franklin) won nearly all the black votes in 
their constituencies and a substantial proportion of white 
votes. In Kenya Mr Blundell's party, which corresponds 
roughly to the white Liberals of Northern Rhodesia, won 
just under 30 per cent of the white votes in the primary selec- 
tions a month ago: a similar balance of opinion in Northern 
Rhodesia would put the Liberals securely in the “ national ” 
seats. 
Whether or not all this will happen depends on the regula- 
tions and delimitation worked out by the Governor in 
over the next three or four months—and on whether, in 
new circumstances, the constitution ever gets off 
The Liberals, at any rate, are certain that the 
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will be in their favour. . Their belief is given strength by 
the fact that neither the African nationalists nor the UFP 
think for a moment that things will go their way. 

If they did win the national seats—or most of them—the 
Liberals would probably form a coalition with at least one 
of the African nationalist parties, leaving the other African 
nationalist party and the UFP to fight each other in opposition. 
Put like this, the prospect is not unattractive. A‘ few years 
ago there may have been much to say for a colonial experiment 
that would achieve such a legislature. It would do both sides 
good to learn from the Liberals who, in Africa, are every- 
body’s second choice. In Kenya, Mr Blundell's supporters 
will probably be, if nothing else, at least a moderating influ- 
ence on the African nationalists. The prospect in Northern 
Rhodesia is different; on a basis of party structure and 
arithmetic, it is one of Liberal domination. In 1961, Mr 
Macleod’s quaint new Legco is an anachronism. 

The reason for this is that any nationalist leader looking 
at the east and central African territories in which there is a 
white community can hardly fail to see that Africans have 
achieved political advance in inverse proportion to the number 
of Europeans in each territory. In Northern Rhodesia this 
proportion should have brought about something near the 
Kenya model, where the Africans have a certain and over- 
whelming majority in the legislature, and the prospect of 
control of the executive. In the words of the Monckton 
commission, opposition to federation is mainly founded 

on fear that political association with Southern Rhodesia would 

bring about the sure, albeit gradual, replacement of protection 

by Her Majesty's Government, leading to eventual self-govern- 
ment, by white domination from Salisbury, the introduction 
into the northern territorials of the native policies of Southern 

Rhodesia, and the eventual loss of land. 
lhe UFP did little to dispel this fear at the first session of 
Northern Rhodesia’s constitutional conference which 
attended before Christmas. As recorded in Tuesday's white 
paper, the UFP representatives then argued against any 
substantial increase in the number of Africans in the Legisla- 
tive Council, and against an extension of the franchise. They 
asked for an advance to responsible government: that is, 
the beginning of the removal of the British Government's 
protection, without any compensating increase in the Africans’ 
constitutional facilities for protecting themselves. 


HEN it was seen that the British Government would not 

grant this, but instead planned a constitution giving 
something less, or something more, than parity of representa- 
tion, the UFP delegates boycotted the conference. It is 
believed in Whitehall that this decision was taken by Sir Roy 
Welensky, the federal prime minister, and transmitted as an 
instruction to the Northern Rhodesian leader of the party, Mr 
John Roberts. When the conference resumed at Lancaster 
House on January 30th, Mr Roberts came to London, but 
did not attend. He was accompanied by Mr Greenfield, the 
Federal Minister of Law, who was widely recognised as Sir 
Roy's personal emissary. 

While Mr Macleod kept the conference going with the 
African nationalists (and the white Liberals), the negotiations 
on behalf of Mr Roberts were carried on, in Sir Roy’s words, 
‘on a prime minister to prime minister basis." This is borne 
out by Mr Macleod’s white paper. The British Government 
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is obliged, by the terms of the federal agreement, to consult 
the federal government (and thus Sir Roy) about any changes 
it proposes to make in territorial constitutions. This obliga- 
tion does not, however, take the responsibility for the final 
decision away from Whitehall. Nevertheless, the negotiation 
between prime ministers inevitably raised the suspicion that 
a brake on African advance was being agreed upon between 
London and Salisbury. 

Not even Sir Roy's own strong denunciation of the pro- 
posed new constitution will dispel this suspicion. Other 
actions of Sir Roy’s have increased the tension between him 
and his party on the one hand and the Africags on the other. 
A fortnight ago he called up the territorials in Northern 
Rhodesia—which he has a constitutional right to do. The 
territorial government did not ask for this call-up ; mor did 


, the British Government. The troops could be ordered into 


action only by the territorial or the British Government, 
neither of which had any plans for a call-up at the time. 
The white paper on Tuesday was followed by a second call- 
up, this time of white territorial troops in Southern Rhodesia. 
It is not easy to think of any more effective way of demonstrat- 
ing Southern Rhodesia’s overmastering concern in Northern 
Rhodesia’s politics. 

The most telling comment on these moves came a week ago 
from Mr Nkomo, the African nationalist leader in Southern 
Rhodesia. His followers could not fight, he said. They had 
no\ weapons to fight with ; they had only time. But that, in 
Africa, is the most precious and the rarest of commodities. 
It is possible even now that time could bring peace to the 
central African territories. It is possible that, in time, the 
blacks and the whites could still learn to live together without 
bitterness—for neither race has a monopoly of intransigence. 
But it would almost surely take more time than there is 
available to erase the suspicions which the UFP has contrived 
to arouse over the past few months. 


OR the UFP’s leader, this is a personal tragedy. Sir Roy 

Welensky could have been Africa’s biggest statesman ; 
a strange clumsiness in handling articulate Africans, a curious 
incapacity to communicate with them, not just as genial bluff 
master but as man to men, this has been his great lack. 
If, earlier on, he could have overcome this, he might more 
than any other man, because of his character and back- 
ground, have come to lead all the black and white central 
Africans. As it is, he may even come to feel now that to 
save anything like the federation he. created, and burningly 
believes in, he will have to step down, perhaps to enter 
politics in one of the territories. For much the same 
reason, it has become hard to see how the federation itself 
will be able to go on—unless, after the necessary constitutional 
and party adjustments have been made, it could be at least 
symbolically brought to an end, and re-created. 

With black governments in the northern territories, 
substantial black progress towards government in Southern 
Rhodesia, and an attenuated federal power (all of which the 
Monckton Commission recommended), and with a completely 
new start, there could yet be a federation in central Africa. 
It may very soon become necessary for Britain to draw on 


itself an even greater parity of abuse by pointing this out and 
drawing the conclusions from it. 
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Parties’ Choice 


ARTY is everything in British politics today. No indi- 
P isco. however gifted, seems to have the remotest 

chance of election to the Commons unless he is sup- 
ported by one of the three big parties. If the tide turns 
against his party, it inevitably turns against him. In this 
unhappy situation the systems by which the parties select 
their candidates are of vital importance. In all three parties 
those systems need reform. 

In the Conservative party, the method of selection is 
theoretically simple: the local constituency association has 
the right to adopt whom it pleases, subject only to a veto by 
the Central Office which is very rarely exercised. (The last 
example of its use came some years back.) In practice, the 
local association is likely to pay at least some heed to the list 
of those considered to be suitable candidates compiled by 
Central Office (the interviewing officer there has usually been 
the party vice-chairman, a post in which Mr Paul Bryan suc- 
ceeded Sir Donald Kaberry this month). This list is sent to 
vacant constituencies with full biographical details, though 
only at their request. 

After the Central Office’s list has been received, about half 
a dozen or a dozen names are selected by a special com- 
mittee appointed by the local association, to which names of 
individual applicants may be added. In all probability, the 
chairman and viceyghairman of the local party will come to 
London to discuss the matter with the vice-chairman of the 
party ; and this is the opportunity for Central Office to let 
its views (if it has any) be known. The local selection com- 
mittee then interviews its dozen or so candidates, reduces 
them to three or four, and presents them to the local executive, 
a body which may number anything from 30 to 200. Each 
candidate speaks for ten minutes, answers questions, and a 
series of votes is then taken. The first candidate to achieve a 
clear majority of the votes cast is selected. He is then pre- 
sented to a meeting of the whole association—which can reject 
him, but its veto is generally as theoretical as that of Central 
Office (although there have been some unseemly squabbles in 
the recent past). 

The Liberals’ method of adopting candidates is essentially 
the same as the Conservatives’. Adoption methods have been 
much improved since 1950 when, in a wild fit of anxiety to 
secure §00 candidates, even the pretence of using serious 
procedures was abandoned. Liberal candidates in 1950 
included some extraordinary cranks. 

In the Labour party, the local association also has the 
decisive voice, but the system is slightly more complicated. 
No one may put his own name forward as a candidate, but a 
nomination must be secured from an affiliated organisation 
such as a local party or trade union. Transport House, like 
Central Office, has its list of approved candidates, but this is 
divided in two: list A of candidates sponsored by trade unions 
and other nationally affiliated organisations; and list B of 
those nominated by local constituency associations. When 
requested, these lists are sent in to local selection committees. 
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The political parties need 
to overhaul the way 

in which their candidates 
for Parliament are selected 


At by-elections Transport House can propose an individual 
as its own candidate, but its chances of getting him accepted 
should not be overestimated—as several Labour notables have 
found. In general, despite the influence which an astute 
national agent can bring to bear, the local parties take their 
own decisions. 

The selection of candidates is the chief political influence 
exercised by the local associations. Most constituencies do 
not try to dominate their members, who after adoption com- 
mand loyalty and deference. Astonishingly, for example, there 
have still been no reports of unilateralist Labour parties trying 
to sack their Gaitskellite MPs. The worst recent records of 
intolerance have been held by right wing Conservative asso- 
ciations instead (Mr Nigel Nicolson and Mr Montgomery 
Hyde were both unseated in 1959). 


e the Conservative party, paradoxically, the influence of 
local associations has been augmented by the party’s 
greater democracy. No contribution to election expenses may 
be made, and Tory candidates are not permitted to contribute 
more than {£25 annually to local party funds. At selection 
meetings the candidates may not be questioned about their 
personal means. These rules are strictly observed. In the 
old days, when the Conservative member paid his own election 
expenses and also contributed heavily to the association's 
running costs, the officers were in a real sense his creatures. 
Now the balance of power has been shifted. 

In the Labour party, finance plays a bigger part, but in a 
rather cighteenth-century way. Trade unions that sponsor 
candidates may make a contribution of up to 80 per cent of 
the candidate’s election expenses, as well as an annual subsidy 
of up to £350 to a borough association and {420 in a county 
constituency. Naturally, many associations prefer a sponsored 
candidate as they are saved the trouble of raising money. 
Unions, also quite naturally, prefer to subsidise safe seats 
rather than hopeless ones, which is why some seats with large 
Labour majorities become their pocket boroughs. In the 1959 
general election 129 candidates were trade union sponsored, of 
whom 92 were elected. The Co-operative movement, whose 
direct political importance is miniscule, sponsored 21 candi- 
dates, and of these 18 were elected. 

Local control of candidates’ selection has grave built-in dis- 
advantages. There is some truth—though not too much—in 
the tradition that most active constituency Conservatives tend 
to the right, and constituency Labour activists to the left, 
so that right wing Tory rebels and left wing Labour malcon- 
tents have good chances of adoption or survival, while for 
other rebels the difficulties are much greater. But the biggest 
fault of local control is that of any loose committee system: it 
leads to the adoption of the mediocre in an effort to play safe. 
For Labour the system works worst when the party is in 
opposition and needs its bright young men, who cannot get 
into Parliament because the trade union worthies are wedged 
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into the safe seats. For Conservatives the system works worst 
when the party is in power, and when the consequent com- 
placency makes the constituencies unwilling to countenance 
anyone save local businessmen or landowners or cadets of 
families with impeccably conventional backgrounds. Only the 
traumatic shock of being sent into opposition engenders 
anguished heart searching and an effort to obtain better 
candidates. The Tories’ list of candidates for the 1950 elec- 
tion was the best they ever had. Since then it has fallen off; 
and in many recent by-elections local Tory associations have 
indulged their passion for nonentity to the full. 


HE faults of the system are obvious, but their remedy is 
less clear. The alternative of a nominating central caucus 
would lead to even greater abuses. Yes-men might become 
yes-please men, and enough of these are to be found already. 
In the Labour party the union stranglehold on so many seats 
could be broken by requiring contributions to be paid to 
a central fund, but in that case union subventions would 
almost certainly fall away. In the Conservative party, much 
could be done to secure a better type of candidate if the high 
officials of the party became bolder in drawing the attention 
of local associations to the dangers of some recent trends. 
What is wanted is not a Restoration but a revival of the role 
of Eminence Grise (or bleu). This is an activity to which 
Mr Butler’s talents might in some circumstances be peculiarly 
suited, but unfortunately the natural pressures upon him not 
to annoy the local associations make one more and more doubt- 
ful whether an heir apparent is the right peg to fit into a party 
chairman’s job. Mr Bryan, however, could fill the bill. 
The most obvious stain upon local Tory associations is the 
long-standing—and in many cases a well substantiated— 


Gloom in the 
Spring 


The professional flower-growers 


of England seem bound to fade away 


with the laden barrows of flowers in the streets. For 
many smallholders in sheltered villages along the south 
coast of England the production of violets and anemones ts 
the gentle and rural pursuit they have chosen to keep them- 
selves out of the rat race of a high wage economy. But, un- 
avoidably, the rat race has now come to them. In the high 


F« Londoners, the first sign of approaching spring comes 
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allegation of racial and religious prejudice. It is not an 
accident that only two Jews have been elected. as Conservative 
MPs in the past twenty years ; admittedly, both are in the 
present Parliament, but in the numerically inferior Labour 
parliamentary party twenty Jewish members are to be found. 
Everybody knows that the bad old Conservative practice of 
obliging candidates to state their religion when applying for a 
seat—a monstrous requirement in a secular society and 
unparalleled in any comparable business application or for 
that matter in any other party—should be at once abandoned. 
But nobody does anything about it. 

The strange thing is that neither party seems to realise how 
important reform of their selection systems could be. The 
lessons of recent experience seem to have been widely misun- 
derstood. In the short run (pace the traditionalists), modern 
psephology strongly suggests that the quality of an individual 
Conservative or Labour MP at an election may not make 
the difference of even a hundred votes. In the medium run 
(pace the apostles of lethargy) recent experience strongly 
suggests that the quality of the total list of Conservative and 
Labour candidates almost certainly does make the difference 
of several million votes. If the Conservative associations had 
not radically reformed their methods of selecting candidates 
between 1945 and 1950, the Conservative parliamentary party 
in the early 1950s would have been still largely representative 
of the squirearchy and of opulent dullness. In that case the 
history of 1951-59 would have been very different. And the 
Conservatives would not have been in power today. If one 
or other of the two big parties now began clearly to win the 
race towards selecting better candidates, most historians would 
hazard a guess that that party was the more likely to hold power 
in the 1970s. Yet in neither Central Office nor Transport 
House has the penny dropped. 


summer, restaurants and holiday camps 

can offer ‘wages unheard of ten years ago. 

Increasing wage costs, a succession of 

damp winters more damaging than frosts, 

an antiquated transport system to the main 

markets and increasingly high distribution 

costs—all these have made flower-growing 

a declining industry. In an area around 

Dawlish, in Devonshire, where in 1939 

some forty acres were devoted to growing 

violets, there are now only some five acres. 

In 19§0 a bunch of violets sold for 6d. at 

Covent Garden early in February could 

still make a profit for the grower: they 

need to make od. a bunch now and often cannot get it. 

Smallholders are actively looking for buyers who would like 

to build over their holdings with bungalows for Midland 
holidaymakers, or even turn them into ¢aravan sites. 

The plight of one flower-grower in the Dawlish area seems 
typical. He and his wife live on eight acres of land, and 
work full-time themselves: they employ three men, to whom 
they pay rather under £10 a week, a decent wage for the area. 
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They also spend some {600 a year on casual labour, and call 
in cousins and aunts at peak seasons. The main crops are 
violets and anemones, polyanthus, stocks, carnations, a few 
chrysanthemums and—the real money-spinner, provided the 
weather holds—strawberries: they produced seven tons of 
these last year. But despite this diversified production, which 
ensures an even spread of work throughout the year, it is an 
effort to turn over the {£500 per acre which is necessary if 
they are to break even. 

South Devon's warm remoteness brings the flowers early 
into bloom. But remoteness has its price, and the cost of send- 
ing a box of fruit or flowers by rail to London has tripled since 
1950. It is the grower who pays for transportation to Covent 
Garden, almost the only market in Britain big enough and 
well enough organised to absorb flower production, which 
fluctuates uncontrollably with the weather. On arrival at the 
market, the flowers are taken over by a wholesaler, whose 
reward is 10 per cent of what he gets from the retailer—plus 
“certain charges to cover exceptional costs incurred in 
handling the merchandise. 

While the wholesalers—who certainly compete vigorously 
among themselves—appear generally to enjoy the confidence 
of growers, they also have a position of quite exceptional 
power. They stand to gain only a fairly modest 10 per cent 
of the selling price, but if they fail to make a sale they lose 
only their own administrative costs. Unwanted boxes of 
flowers are shipped back to the grower, faded quite away—and 
again at the grower's expense, If this happens too often the 
grower is obviously going to change his wholesaler ; but the 
power to inflict losses of up to {15 or £20 could be a weapon 
in the hands of wholesalers, and certainly cnables them to 
deter new producers from entering the market. The impractic- 
ability of sending goods back to suppliers overseas also ensures 
that British wholesalers do not willingly handle foreign flowers 
unless they are of high quality and fairly sure to be sold. When 
they do take in foreign crops, the selling off at knock-down 
prices of foreign flowers that must be got off the wholesalers’ 
hands at any cost may harm English producers. 


r the growers have grumbles, so do the retailers. Rather 
surprisingly, as Britain has got richer it has not bought 
more flowers. The owners of flower-shops—whose working 
day usually begins at § a.m. in Covent Garden—complain that, 
with more and more wives going out to work, fewer people 
have them in their houses. In smart areas the windfalls of 
society weddings and debutante dances still come along, and 
are decorated as lavishly as ever, if not more so. But the 
news that Dr Coggan had been appointed Archbishop of York 
was greeted by them with groans; he is the man who suggested 
that people would do better to send three guineas to a charity, 
rather than send flowers to funerals. 

The other villains in florists’ eyes are the makers of arti- 
ficial flowers, now certainly commoner in pubs and busy 
housewives’ homes than the real kind: your correspondent 
even noticed a fine spray of plastic roses in the sitting room 
of a Dawlish violet-grower, whose wife said she had no time 
to look after real ones, as her hands deftly bunched violets on 
the kitchen table. One chain-store recently spent as much on 
advertising its brand of artificial flowers as the total annual 
budget of the Flowers Publicity Council, the trade's coopera- 
tive advertising organisation. The barrow-sellers are doing 
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better than the shops, and certainly now handle expensive 
flowers where they would formerly have concentrated on the 
sixpenny bunch ; the habit of buying on impulse benefits 
them as it cannot the shopkeeper. 

There has been much talk of new initiatives by all those 
engaged in the flower business. But the wholesalers, at least, 
will do nothing until the bomb of Covent Garden’s reorganisa- 
tion bursts over their heads. This, at last, may lift the burden 
of vast labour costs imposed upon them by the market porters. 
Retailers are told to organise a grand advertising campaign; 
but the knowledge that this would largely benefit the barrow- 
boys, from whom it is practically impossible to raise a levy, 
deters them. Meanwhile such services as those for sending 
flowers by wire certainly benefit the trade. Most retailers claim 
that price-cutting makes hardly any difference to demand for 
flowers, although shops usually carry one cheap line to attract 
first-time customers who may become regulars. 

The growers are the ones who really need new ideas: but, 
like the porters who help put up the price of their wares, they 
are resolutely traditionalist, and are wary of extending the 
cooperation that is already an accepted and rapidly spreading 
trend among fruit-growers. Many labour-intensive plants like 
violets or anemones can probably be produced most cheaply 
and efficiently by part-timers or retired people ; more private 
gardeners in the rare areas with a suitable climate could 
follow the example of the male nurses who make some {£250 
a year on one acre of allotment land near Dawlish. Naturally, 
the wholesalers cannot profitably handle one man’s tiny pro- 
duction, but five part-ti..crs with an acre each could do away 
with this problem. On the other hand the wholesalers are 
tempted to resist the coming into the market of combines 
large enough to have bargaining power; and more justifiably, 
they are wary of the quality of the produce of some coopera- 
tives of part-timers. 

Finally, the public has its complaints. The first should be 
at the entirely artificial scarcity and expensiveness of the 
flowers offered them in this country. While British agriculture 
is protected by subsidies, horticulture is protected by tariffs 
—and those on cut flowers were actually raised in 1959, to 
loud cheers from all MPs from horticultural constituencies 
(the Liberals, with their Devon stronghold, stayed away). 
Imported daffodils, for example, are at present subject to a 
duty of 2s. tod. per pound weight: while one sees the diffi- 
culty of levying an ad valorem duty or a charge per bunch, the 
idea of a pound of daffodils is surely silly enough to condemn 
itself, 

The newly established Horticultural Marketing Council 
brings together all those interested in the industry including 
representatives of the importers, and its chairman has done 
some straight talking to those in the industry. For example, 
he has rebuked wholesalers who try to dissuade fruit-growing 
cooperatives from selling direct to supermarkets. But it is 
difficult to see any way in which this industry can really be 
revived as a full-time occupation; the present high-tariff pro- 
tection of British cut flowers is not even an effective postponer 
of the day when the job will have to become a part-time one 
and when holiday bungalows will sprawl over the smallhold- 
ings. To penalise low-wage-cost flower growers in Brittany, 
at the expense of the British flower-buyer and to the ultimate 
benefit only of the makers of plastic chrysanthemums, is aa 
indulgence that cannot last. 


TORIES AND RHODESIA 


United in 


W HETHER or not there ever really was 
a major split in the Conservative 
party over Rhodesia, the activities of Sir 
Roy Welensky have ensured that it does not 
exist today. In high dudgeon at Sir Roy's 
bluster the mass of the parliamentary party 
from Mr Sandys downwards has rallied 
behind the Colonial Secretary ; the warmth 
with which Mr Macleod’s admirably short 
and succinct speech opening the debate on 
Rhodesia was received was convincing 
evidence of this. To the extreme right wing 
Mr Macleod’s name is now a dirty word, 
which could be a misfortune for his future 
career, but the right wing's power to influ 
ence immediate events seems to be spent 
Mr Turton, who was called in Wednesday's 
debate directly after Mr Callaghan had 
rephed for the Opposition, had an ideal 
opportunity to rally round him any Tory 
malcontents, but cither by design or incom 
petence-—or perhaps through a mixture of 
both—-he muffed it. By allowing himself to 
become involved in a ridiculous wrangle 
ibout what passed between Mr Callaghan 
mf a group of white trade umionists on a 
visit to Northern Rhodesia he effec 
ly dispelled all sense of drama, and hn 
ubsequent pressing of Mr Macleod to stand 
principles of the 1958 white paper 
ippeared anticlumactic since Mr Macleod 
had been loud in his protests that he was 
doing precisely that. Whether Mr Macleod 
noderated his policy because of the motion 
of the one hundred, or whether (as he main 
tained) the pohcy had been decided some 
time before, is: stall being keenly discussed 
but Sur Roy's bellicese reyection of the white 
paper has made the point an entirely 
academic one 
The Conservative party is clearly very 
anxious about the Rhodesian situauion, but 
its deepest feclings are no more expressed 
by Mr Turton than by the rather absurd 
inucs of the right wing. There is a rumble 
of complaints that some of those who signed 
the motion of one hundred did so after 
being misled into supposing that this is what 
the Prime Minister wanted them to do , and 
here ws some indignant expostulauon pe 
cause an inspired leak to the top people's 
newspaper suggested that the mght wing 
had scored a success at this week's private 
meeting of the parliamentary party, whereas 
nearly everybody clse who attended it had 
thought that the mght wing was crushed 
there. An important figure in Conservative 
back bench politics on this issue is Sir Lione! 
Heald, who was a member of the Monckton 
commission and who rallied to Mr Mac- 


by the 


Dudgeon 


leod’s support on Wednesday in a speech 
of great good humour, deftness and modera 
tion 


LABOUR PARTY 


Hugh and Non-Hugh 


ao one sense in which Mr Gaitskell has 
marked up a victory since Scarborough 
is that it has been confirmed that he com- 
mands a mapority in all three of the central 
organs of the Labour party which are in 
operation for more than five days in a year 
—in the parliamentary party, the national 
executive and the general council of the 
TUC. The sense in which he is always 
marking up failures is that he has ‘shown no 
clear idea of how, and for what deliberate 
purpose, to use the power that this triple 
majority gives him,. This week's wrangle 
over his new statement of foreign and 
defence policy and aspirations is a case in 
point; there is a real danger that he has 
strengthened the hands of Messrs Cross 
man, Wilson and Cousins thereby. Mr 
Gaitskell’s policy statement is one of loyalty 
to Nato, dressed up with hopeful words 
about the distant future. The non-Hugh 
secuon’s policies are those of keeping always 
a few steps on the anti-American side of 
him, dressed up to make it sound that Mr 
Giaitskell is being very unreasonable not to 


agree to the compromises they suggest for 


the sake of “unity.” The actual wording 
of each statement is by now unimportant 
Ihe real question to be asked is why Mr 
Gaitskell has encouraged this process of 
crafty verbal bargaining. for positions of 
power to start up again by issuing a new 
Mefence statement at all, instead of using his 
thajority on the three bodies to stand by the 
defeated: Scarborough statement 

Phe trouble is that Mr Gartskell ha 
never really decided on his aims in fighung 
again after Scarborough. His melination : 
to believe that fighting agai must mean 
working, and pumping, out new statement: 
in the hope that next October's Blackpool 
conference may somehow reverse the Scar 
borough decisions But if he does succeed 
at Blackpool (which at present seems very 
unlikely) it will be because of some union 
coup d'état, not because of any changed 
wording in his defence statements ; and 
even a victory at Blackpool in 1961 would 
merely mark the opening of the left wing's 
campaign for a fresh reversal in 1962 
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What Mr Gaitskell really needs, if he is 
to rebuild Labour's hopes, is to fight again 
against a group of men who command 
little support in the country and a constitu- 
tional system which gives them undue 
power within one isolated annua! organ of 
Labour politics. He has three hard ques- 
tions to ask himself in this fight. Should 
his eventual object be to drive the left wing 
out of his party ? Should it be deliberately 
to assault the whole system of decision by 
annual conference ? Or should his tactics 
be to leave the conference system in being 
but to treat its decisions with magnificent 
disdain? Mr Gaitskell has proved too 
unsure of himself to follow either of the 
first two courses and shoot at the tiger that 
is snarling at him ; too fussy a man to ignore 
it; and much too principled to feed it with 
any of the essential things to which he holds 
fast. So he has tried to feed it with inessen- 
tial scraps of compromise instead. The 
tiger's response every time is to beckon him 
a little farther forward with padded paw 


POLITICAL TRENDS 


Floating Where ? 


Zz is proving very dithcult for poliucians 
and others to gauge what the present 
mood of pubhe opimon is. Exceptional 
interest therefore attaches to a National 
Public Opinion Poll in the Daily Mail last 
Monday, which showed the expected slump 
in Tory popularity but reported that the 
whole swing had gone to the Don’t Knows 
and the Liberals. Labour's shortfall below 
the Tories was reported to be still slightly 
bigger than at the time of the last general 
clection ; late mght sittings notwithstanding. 
nearly two-thirds of those questioned con- 
sidered that Labour was still not providing 
an effective opposition Even more sur 
prisingly, an actual majority of those 
questioned thought that the Government 
was right in its policy towards the health 
service , the five subjects that a majority 
thought the Government was handling 
badly (in order of positive unpopularity 
were government spending, African policy 
but which way?), the export drive, the cost 
of living, and rents. This does not mean 
that the health charges themselves have not 
lost the Tories some votes, but the general 
lesson is surely clear. 

All the indications from this poll are that 
it 18 a Vague public attack of the grumbles 
and grizzlies, not a fervent swing back to 
the left or to the defence of a welfare state, 
with which the Tories now have to deal 
One's guess is that there may be quite a lot 
of Conservative abstentions in the sprinkling 
of by-clections that lie ahead, and that the 
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Liberals may be well placed to bring off 
“another Torrington” some time soon 
But Labour still has not found what image 
it is that can cause floating voters to give it 
a cheer; if the disillusioned floating vote 
during this period of Tory discontents docs 
go wholly to the Liberals, it will be Labour's 
grimmest long-term augury yet 


ANGLO-GERMAN RELATIONS 


Eyes on America 


HATEVER personal comfort Europe's 
grand old men have derived from 
their domestic summitry of the past month, 
it cannot be said to have brought spectacu- 
lar practical results. Like the encounters at 
Rambouillet that had gone before, the talks 
in London on Wednesday and Thursday 
between Dr Adenauer and Mr Macmillan 
are unlikely to have made a decisive mark 
on history 
The two statesmen began by briefly 
reviewing the world scene. Then they 
turned, equally briefly, to the Six and 
the Seven. Thanks to the decision of 
the Six to postpone decision on their 
polittal arrangements, the two men 
evidently felt no sense of urgency about the 
European question. They agreed that the 
next important stage was the talks duc 
on Monday between British and French 
experts. Dr Adenauer evidently revived the 
worn idea of jazzing up Western European 


Union and —_ it as an organ of political 


consultation. ut the reasons that have 
prevented this being an effective device in 
the past seem still to apply today. 

Both men are evidently still preoccupied 
with their respective relationships with 
Washington, and they at least touched on 
the subject. As yet President Kennedy has 
given Dr Adenauer no cause to fear that 
he will hasten into a mecting with Mr 
Khrushchev, but the Chancellor inevitably 
has his doubts and fears 

This may explain the effort he has 
evidently made to deal with one awkward 
source of friction with the new President— 
the question of German aid for the dollar 
When Herr von Brentano, the west German 
foreign minister, met President Kennedy 
on February 17th, he had been instructed 
by the Chancellor to offer something better 
than the once-for-all packet of $1,000 
million which was publicly rejected by the 
American President on February 8th. He 
conceded that his Government would give 
help of the order of $1,000 million not just 
once but in future years as well, mainly 
in aid to undeveloped countries and in arms 
orders. The German public has not yet 
been told how high the bill will be. 
The imbalance of international payments 
promises to be an active subject in western 
diplomacy this spring. In London, it was 
agreed with Dr Adenauer that Mr Sel 
Lioyd should go to Bonn on March 6th for 
talks with Herr von Brentano, Professor 
Erhard. and Herr Etzel. 
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An Idea for Africa 


7 Germans are right in their view that 
the keys to the problem of the Six and 
Seven are in London and Paris. But it 
would be unwise to expect too much from 
the meeting on Monday and Tuesday next 
week between British officials, led by Sir 
Roderick Barclay, and a French team under 
M. Wormser. The British have not given 
any indication so far that they are ready to 
take a political plunge and join the Euro- 
pean communities. The French, in these 
circumstances, seem likely to stonewall, 
objecting that any half-measures put 
forward are merely new versions of the old 
free trade area 

There is, however, one area where a 
search for common ground might even now 
prove profitable. As the African territories 
of both Britain and France move towards 
independence, the French are becoming 
increasingly receptive to the idea of a 
common African economic policy. Under 
the Rome treaty the French African terri- 
tories receive aid from the Six and their 
products enjoy free entry into the common 
market ; they give tariff prefer’ »es to the 
Six in return. When France had a direct 
sovereign stake in its African colonies it was 
deeply reluctant to see any of these benefits 
more widely shared. Now a considerable 
body of French opinion seems aware that 
there might be advantages in a joint Euro- 
pean policy which would give the same aid 
and trading benefits to a larger number of 
African states—those of the Commonwealth 
as well as those of the French Community. 

It is an idea that has obvious advantages 
for the Africans. It could also conveni- 
ently smooth the way for an agreement 
between the Six and Seven by solving part 
of Britain's Commonwealth problem. The 
idea might be usefully followed up at once, 
for the existing arrangements between the 
Six and their overseas territories expire at 
the end of 1962. What follows will have to 
be decided well in advance. 


CONGO 


Retreat from Casablanca 


Ss one of the sponsors of the Security 

Council resolution to give more power 
to Unoc (the United Nations Operation 
in the Congo) President Nasser has reversed 
the decisions which he stampeded the Casa- 
blanca conference into only seven weeks 
ago. Those decisions, which were, briefly, 
to provoke the collapse of Unoc by the 
withdrawal of its African and Asian con- 
tingents, were made in haste and agains: the 
better judgment of some of the African 


leaders nt. 

Presideat Nivessah of Ghana was par- 
ticularly averse to weakening the UN effort. 
Overridden at Casablanca, his views have 
since gained ground. While the United 
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Arab Republic and Guinean troops have left 
the Congo, the Ghanaians have stuck to 
their guns there and Morocco’s attempts at 
withdrawal have been delayed by objections 
from General Kettani, commander of the 
Moroccan contingents (who has been called 
home to explain himself: he believes in the 
United Nations). Meanwhile the UAR has 
learned that to sa the United Nations 
is the last way to win the respect of the 
African and Asian countries. And the 
lesson has been driven home by its nearest 
neighbour and colleague in the Arab League 
—the Sudan. 

Not only did the Sudan refuse to attend 
the Casablanca conference. It has recently 
refused two allow Khartoum to be used as @ 
Staging post for airborne arms and supplies 
to Stanieyville. To pressure from Cairo 
and Russia for the use of its air and land 
routes it has simply informed both govern- 
ments that their requests can be granted 
only with United Nations approval. The 
Sudanese attitude is casy to understand. 
The Sudan does not at all like the p 
of civil war on its borders, which nations 
further afield and out of the firing line have 
been asking it to aid and abot. 

With President Nasser’s realisation that 
it is better to use, not abuse, the United 
Nations, he can hardly, in decency, ques- 
tion the Sudan’s insistence that the United 
Nations should be their referee. His retreat 
from Casablanca may be gencrally read as 
a statesmaniike action, which redresses 
former ill-considered ones. Only in his own 
country has he feared that his reversal of 
ee may be seen as a climb down. Hence 

is diversionary tactics when, on visiting 
Syria this week, he devoted his public 
utterances to a violent harangue against 
American policy in the Congo. 


LATE NIGHT PARLIAMENTS 


On Kangaroos and 
Guillotines 


| Page tactic of mercilessly prolong- 
ing every parliamentary debate has 
continued all this week, and its main 
object (of heartening the Opposition rather 
than disheartening the Government) is to 
some extent being achieved. But if the 
tactic continues, Butler is bound to 
make increasing use of Parliament's weapons 
against filibustering, which were first forged 
eighty years ago. most of the “ classic ” 
nineteenth century period of the constite- 
tion, no direct means existed of limiting the 
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1881, when a debate on the Coercion Bill, 
which had started on the afternoon of 
January 31st and lasted for 41! hours, was 
closured by the Speaker personally—after 
consultation with the Prime Minister and 
the Leader of the Opposition. 

Until 1887 only the Speaker could move 
the closure, but it may now be moved by 
any member rising and calling for the ques- 
tion to be put. The Speaker has a discretion 
to accept it provided the rights of minori- 
ties are respected and there is no abuse of 
the rules of the House. A quorum of 100 
is required. In practice the closure is 
nowadays moved only by the Government 
whip after consultation with the Speaker. 
A variation of the ordinary closure is the 
“ kangaroo ” closure, which applies only to 
legislation. Any member, when a particular 
clause is being discussed, may move that 
the question “the\ words stand part of a 
clause or that the clause stand part of the 
bill” be now put. If accepted, 1t rules out 
all amendments tabled to that particular 
clause. This method is now rarely used, 
and the term “ kangaroo ” is loosely applied 
to the power of the Speaker at the report 
stage of a bill to select the amendments 
which are to be discussed. Chairmen of 
committees enjoy a similar power. 

Most ruthless of the Government 
weapons is the “ guillotine.” Under this the 
House decides by resolution to allot periods 
of time for debate of every part of a bill ; 
when the time for each section (as deter- 
mined by a sub-committee) has elapsed, 
that section of the bill is voted on whether 
or not it has been fully discussed. The 
Government has not as yet employed the 
guillotine in this Parliament, but it will 
undoubtedly do so if Labour's obstruction 
continues. It will be able complacently to 
point out that the records for most inten- 
sive use of the guillotine are held by the 
Liberal government of 1905-14 and the 
three Labour governments of 1929-31 and 
1945-51 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


Massed Start 


- He Minister of Labour's new group to 
consider industrial disputes in the 
motor industry held its first meeting this 
week. The only hard news about this meet- 
ing was that the participants—the top men 
from the employing firms and most of the 
leading unions concerned—came out of it 
with smiles on their faces. This probably 
meant that nothing very serious was said, 
for this is a topic on which almost every 
truth is unpleasant to someone. But it also 
meant that the talks will continue, and the 
onlooker can only welcome this and wait— 
not too long, as the next mecting is to take 
place next week. 

The Minister is to take the chair him- 
self at the discussions, an earlier rumour 
that Lord Fleck or Lord Slim should be 
brought in having been dropped. ‘f this 
means that these are to be recognised as 
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an unusually important series of talks, well 
and good. There is almost limitless scope 
for every delegate at these talks to be 
educated by some other delegate at them: 
for employers with reasonably successful 
systems of personnel management to 
educate those with woefully inadequate 
ones; for those from areas where the unions’ 
regional organisations work fairly smoothly 
to compare notes with those where they 
obviously do not: for employers in firms 
where the shop steward system has gone 
haywire to start’ both learning and explain- 
ing why. Much could also .be done to 
improve the disastrously inadequate com- 
munications in the industry, once again 
within the two sides (between union rnem- 
bers and head office, and between foremen 
and management) as well as between them 
Better training programmes for’ foremen, 
and better union training programmes for 
potential and actual shop stewards (which 
might sometimes even lead to there being 
some more or less “ official union” candi- 
dates at certain shop stewards’\ elections), 
would be the best possible result of these 
talks. 

At some stage, however, the process of 
vague self-education should give way to the 
drafting of a report and of practical sugges- 
tions. Last Monday there were 17 em- 
ployers’ and 23 union representatives sitting 

* round the Minister's table, which is far too 
large a number to do this effectively. The 
absence of the representative of the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union may have 
been partly due to the union’s doubts about 
the value of so\large a body. The next 
meeting will get Yow n to some harder talk- 
ing. The test will be whether the meeting 
eventually agrees to set up some smaller 
working party, and whether this party will 
then consist of the best men available or 
merely of those who can most casily spare 
the time to go on jawing. 


COLOURED IMMIGRANTS 


Still Open Door? 


HERE was a tendency to dodge facts and 

disguise issues in the Commons debate 
on coloured immigration last Friday. It 
would be a convenience if all parties would 
now get both their thinking and their 
prejudices straight. There are at present 
300,000 immigrants from the West Indies, 
India and Pakistan in Britain. Last ‘year 
another 50,000 came in from the West 
Indies, but less than 10,000 from India 
and Pakistan; if present trends continue, 
Britain could have a coloured popula- 
tion of around a million by the early 
1970s. Economically, there is not the 
slightest doubt that Britain is aided by this 
influx of active workers. They take up some 
of the less pleasant jobs that Britons have 
left unfilled, and are also certainly saving 
some Britons from unemployment. Nobody 
can tell exactly what pool of mobile unem- 
ployed is needed in Britain if we are to run 
a flexible economy ; but the West Indians 
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whose average unemployment rate is § per 
cent, against the native Briton’s 1.9 per 
cent) are clearly bearing some of the burden 
of filling that pool which would otherwise 
hav@ to be borne by whites. 

Because of the prejudices of British land- 
ladies, many West Indians are crowded 
together in the most squalid housing condi- 
tions. Mr Brooke’s new Housing Bill will 
rightly take powers to deal with landlords 
who overcrowd their slum property, but this 
will not solve the West Indians’ housing 
problem ; unless new accommodation is 
found for the tenants of these buildings, the 
bill is more;likely to mean that some West 
Indians will not find anywhere to live at all. 
The immigrants’ record on health and avoid- 
ance of crime is better than one would expect 
for most uprooted working class groups 
living under bad housing conditions, but 
some strains are inevitable with any such 
group. Above all, there is the unhappy fact 
that a majority of people in this country of 
rather bad social mixers would secretly feel 
more comfortable if the coloured population 
did not go on increasing by 20 per cent a 
year. 

For this reason both the West Indian 
authorities and British liberals (who in this 
context include the British Government) 
have been moving unwillingly in the direc- 
tion of considering new checks on the free 
entry of Commonwealth citizens into 
Britain. If Britain really does have to make 
this confession of national intolerance, it 
would be much better for everybody that 
the West Indian authorities should operate 
the controls from their end: in the same 
way as the Indian and Pakistan governments 
have for some time restricted the issue of 
passports valid for Britain to those who they 
consider will make satisfactory immigrants. 
Perhaps a federal government in the West 
Indies will do this eventually, but the indivi- 
dual West Indian island governments face 
political difficulties about it at present—and 
they dare not lose more votes to their local 
oppositions if they are to press forward suc- 
cessfully to federation. It should be 
repugnant to Britons too impatiently to 
twist their arm. 


1961 


ALGERIA 


Ultimate Chances 


LTIMACY ” would be a handy word 

for the convention by which French 
governments since 19§4 have announced, 
at every new turn in the road, the imminent 
end of the Algerian war. It could also 
describe the habit of the commentators, who 
judge from time to time that the last chance 
for a negotiated peace has arrived. Mr 
Duncan Sandys, who on Wednesday urged 
the Rhodesians “to make the most of this 
chance, for it may well be the last chance 
they will have,” would no doubt sympathise. 
Long use has hardened French opinion 
against ultimacy, but scepticism has not 
been proof against the ebullience of Mr 
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There was a 


The wide gap in Sunday paper readership—solemnity 
on the one side, triviality on the other—is now a matter of 
history. Into it has stepped THE SUNDAY TELEGRAPH, 
to prove that a Sunday paper can present news without 
being dull, information without being heavy-handed, and 
entertainment without being flippant or sensational. 

A print order of over a million copies has fallen short of 
public demand for the new SUNDAY TELEGRAPH. 
Many newsagents have sold out early in the day. This 
could happen again next. Sunday. 

And so—if you want t+ join the millions of people who 
read THE SUNDAY TELEGRAPH and found it a refresh- 
ing and rewarding change from their previous Sunday 
fare—place a regular order with your newsagent today. 
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Bank of New South Wales 
will look before you leap 


Gentlemen! The motion 
proposed is that we consult tle 
Bank of New South Wales for an 
independent view of the situation 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
Carried unanimously! 

This is just one of the specialised 
services which the Bank of New 
South Wales offer their clients. 

They are the oldest and largest 
bank in Australasia, providing key 


services throughout Australia, New 
Zealand, Fiji, Papua and New 
Guinea . . . well over 1000 well in- 
formed branches and agencies. 
Good people to do business with, 
they are the oldest and largest bank 
‘down under’, 

Main London Office: 29 Threadneedle 
Street, E.C.2. 

Head Office: Sydney, Austrelia. 
(Ineorporated in Australia with limited 
liability) 


All over Australia and New Zeaiand 
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Masmoudi, President Bourguiba's emissary 
to General de Gaulle, and the calculated 
indiscretions of Afrique Action, the 
Tunisian weckly, which in its issue of 
February 17th said that “this 329th week 
of the war may be one of the last,” and 
stated that the French government had 
already been in touch with the GPRA 
(Algerian rebel government). 

Paris and the GPRA have both denied 
any such contact, but it is true, all the 
same, that Mr Bourguiba could not visit 
General de Gaulle with the approval of the 
rebels—it would be pointless to visit him 
without it—unless he had every reason to 
expect that he would be followed by Mr 
Ferhat Abbas or some other Algerian 
spokesman. It is worth noting that Afrique 
Action’s other leading “ disclosure,” that 
the French are considering liberating Mr 
Ben Bella, has not been denied. Well- 
informed people in Paris believe that the 
order for his release has already been signed, 
and that it will be issued next week after 
the talks between President de Gaulle and 
President Bourguiba, who is expected in 
Paris on Monday. To help on. the good 
work the communist, socialist and catholic 
trades unions have had talks in Geneva with 
the banned General Union of Algerian 
Workers, and have issued 
advocating negotiations between France and 
the rebels. 

It is, in fact, hard to see what General 
de Gaulle could hope to gain if, as has been 
suggested, the current talks are merely 
meant to end in another fiasco, as at Melun. 
He has everything to gain from their suc- 
cess ; but is he willing to pay the price for 
it? If it is true that Mr Ben Bella, in spite of 


statements ° 
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his imprisonment, #@iains a moderate man, 
and if Mr Belkacem Krim’s recent utter- 
ances are any guide, the price should not be 
unduly high. The rebel leaders are prepared 
to go on fighting if they must ; but they have 
shown signs of awareness that, if they do, 
Peking and Moscow will be the principal 
gainers. 


LE MONDE 
Birthday Present 


INCE December, when they were brought 

face to face with the imminence of 
Algerian self-determination, panic and anger 
have swayed the unfortunate colons. One 
of the least happy results has been their 
recourse to plastic bombs, which have ‘been 
exploding frequently during recent weeks 
in Algiers. There have also been outbreaks 
in France itself, in Bordeaux, where a com- 
munist library was damaged, and in the 
rue des Italiens, Paris, outside the offices 
of Le Monde, many of whose windows were 
blown out. 

This tribute to the importance of the 
great liberal newspaper had a certain appro- 
priateness, since Le Monde had just cele- 
brated the appearance of its §,00oth issue ; 
nor was it the first received by the paper 
from enemies during the sixteen years of 
its life. In 1951 an attempt was made to 
displace its editor and leading spirit, M. 
Hubert Beuve-Méry, which only failed 
because of the loyalty of his staff. Loyalty 
to the paper in disregard of financial induce- 
ments kept the staff together when, in 1956, 
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a rival paper (which subsequently failed) 
was launched. Loyalty to the truth of the 
Algerian problem, as seen by Le Monde, 
prevailed over countless seizures by the 
authorities and an attempt by a prime 
minister—M. Guy Mollet—to bully the 
paper into line by forbidding it to raise its 
sing by the two francs that were essential 
‘for solvency. None of these loyalties, of 
course, would have been sufficient if Le 
Monde had not earned the unwavering 
devotion of its readers, which it has done 
by its rigorous intellectual honesty and com- 
prehensive news coverage—in this second 
respect, at least, putting the British daily 
press daily to shame. 

Le Monde is now over the hump. New 
presses (to replace the ancient machinery 
inherited from Le Temps) will, from this 
autumn, enable it to run more pages. 
Advertisers have been queuing > space, 
and the new presses will enable the paper 
both to increase its revenue and to expand 
and further diversify its editorial contents. 
It has a large circulation, by French stan- 
dards, of nearly a quarter of a million. Its 
editorial independence is assured. To cele- 
brate its birthday it circulated privately a 
parody of a complete issue, dated, “ in all 
optimism,” Shrove Tuesday, 2001. 


CYPRUS 


For the Commonwealth 


RCHBISHOP MAKARIOS’S predilection for 
Cypriot membership of the Common- 
wealth has been well known, but not all 
his followers feel the same way. On 
February 16th, however, the Cyprus House 
of Representatives voted by a conclusive 
majority— 41 votes to nine—to seck Com- 
monwealth membership for a trial period of 
five years. The majority was made up of 
21 members of the archbishop’s Patriotic 
Front, the 15 Turkish deputies, and— 
curiously enough—the five Greek com- 
munists; the communist leader, Mr 
Papaioannou, declared that although the 
“correct” policy would be to leave the 
Commonwealth, this would require prepara- 
tion, and therefore he was in favour of 
temporary membership. Nine former Eoka 
men were against joining at all. 

The five-year proviso was really inserted 
for reasons of domestic policy. Cyprus will, 
of course, be free to leave the Common- 
wealth whenever it chooses, like any other 
member, and indeed the five-year limit 
finds no mention in the republic's formal 
application for membership. But some 
Greek Cypriots fear that Turkish opposition 
might at some future date prevent Cyprus 
from walking out if it wanted to; they 
regard the five-year proviso as a way of 
getting round, a possible veto by the 
Turkish vice-president. By this means a 
majority larger than it otherwise might have 
been was collected to support Common- 
wealth membership. 

Barring hitches, Cyprus is thus on the 
way to becoming the second European 
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member of the Commonwealth. For the 
young republic the economic benefits of 
membership are obvious, and no doubt they 
decisively influenced Cypriot opinion. In 
1959 the British share in Cypriot import 
and export trade was just over a third. The 
flow of emigrants to Britain—in 1959, 93 
per cent of Cypriot emigrants came here to 
join an already large Cypriot community— 
is also a strong argument for membership. 
For Britain, it is no doubt convenient that 
the island containing Britain's most impor- 
tant Middie Eastern bases should be in the 
Commonwealth. The Cypriot choice is also 
welcome as evidence that the bitterness 
engendered by the emergency does not 
remain dominant in Cypriot political life. 


BRISTOL SURVEY 


Tip- Tops and Teds 


) 3 gpcias 1953 and 1958 a few social 
scientists and social workers were 
employed 
to investigate and take part in the life of a 
developing community in Bristol in an 
attempt to establish practical means of 
tackling those stresses and strains which 
atise in such a community in the form of 
delinquency and other disturbances. 
A preliminary report on their project of 
“ action-research " has now been prepared 
and made available, though it is not on 
sale. In certain respects, it can be compared 
with “ Our Towns,” the report provoked by 
the condition of evacuees from the slums, 
which caused such a stir when it was pub- 
lished in the middle of the war. It gives 
a vivid, frank, revealing picture of people 
on a housing-estate whose manner of living 


BETTING DUTY 


o | reer 
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Tax collected on football pools and 
greyhound totalisators will probably 
reach £40 million in this financial year 
—more than one quarter of the stakes 
on these two forms of betting. How- 
ever about twice as much is spent on 
horse racing as on these two together, 
and the total amount spent on gambling 
is over £650 million. 


2 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
is normally a closed book to the professional 
classes. 


People in the Registrar-General’s social 
class I do not exist in the “ U ” estate 
described in this report. of its adult 
workers are in social class ITI and nearly 
© per cent in class V, the unskilled. 
ut, unlike the slums depicted in “ Our 
Towns,” Upfield is not a homogeneous 
area. Within the groups composing it, there 
was a wide variety of outlook, attitude, stan- 
dards and behaviour. 

Among the majority there was not the 
desperate anxiety over the eleven-plus often 
believed to be universal. But there was a 
distinct recognition of the socially un- 
acceptable jobs: labouring ‘for a boy and, 
for a girl, factory work, which would imply 
that she was no better than she ought to be. 
It was among the children in these jobs at 
the bottom of the scale that the worst 
behaviour occurred. They sensed that they 
were despised and rejected by the rest of 
their society and took it out on society 
accordingly. It is significant that the girls 
of a youth club sorted themselves out into 
the “ Tip-Tops ” (that is, goody-goodies) 
and the “ Teds.” The account of the activi- 
ties of a social worker with the Teds, later. 
when joined by boys, the “ Calypsos,” is a 
particularly interesting feature of the report. 
So is the account of the attitude of older 
people towards them, varying from outright 
condemnation and desire to punish severely 
to apathy and shrugging it off. 

But to refrain from condemning does not 
mean to condone. As the report shows 
clearly, given the right sort of worker, the 
behaviour of these adolescents can be made 
less anti-social, especially if it can be taken 
away from the glare of publicity and public 
criticism. The first need, however, is 
understanding. In this, the Bristol project 
has set a fruitful example. 


PICKETING 


Peaceful Persuaders 


HE law about picketing is so often 

flouted in strikes in this country that 
many ¢ \ployers and trade unionists do not 
realise what it is. Some people were there- 
fore surprised when striking waiters were 
recently forbidden by court injunction to in- 
duce the London public not to patronise the 
Veeraswamy Restaurant in central London. 
Peaceful picketing is undoubtedly a com- 
mon law right, but the 1906 Trades Dis- 
putes Act gave it statutory definition. 
Strikers are allowed to “attend” fellow 
workers’ residences or work places “ if they 
so attend merely for the purpose of peace- 
fully obtaining or communicating informa- 
tion or of peacefully persuading any person 
to work or to abstain from working.” There 
must, of course, be a trade dispute which 
this picketing is furthering. 

But this right to picket peacefully is very 
narrowly defined. There is no right to 
molest other workers or use any form of 
violence, and such practices as lying down 
in front of incoming vehicles are illegal. 


ployees, subject to a 
ment of not more than three mon 
as a fine. 

Nor have the pickets any right to 
into premises without the owner’s perm: 
sion. Furthermore, the right to picket may 
be exercised only if its object is to persuade 


entering a theatre. On the other hand 
pickets may communicate information to 
the public by means of placards or hand- 
bills, and there is authority for saying that 
they may “ invite” if not “ persuade” the 
public to follow their wishes. (Lyons ¢ 
Williams, 1875.) 

In the Veeraswamy case the injunction 
was an interim one, but the waiters later 
gave an undertaking not to display placards 
inducing the public not to enter the plain- 
tiff’s premises, besides promising not to pre- 
vent them from doing so. In giving the 
latter assurance the waiters were certainly 
wise, but it would have been interesting to 
see whether their right to display placards 
(provided they are not libellous) would have 
been rejected or upheld on appeal. 


MIDDLE EAST 


Trouble on the Shatt 


BADAN refinery last closed down in 

September, 1951, before being taken 
over by Persian troops on the orders of Dr 
Mossadegh ; it now seems possible that it 
may all but shut down again, perhaps in a 
matter of days. This time the threat comes 
from a dispute between the Persian and 
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Iragi governments over port jurisdiction in 
the Shatt al-Arab river. 

The Persian-Iraqi boundary runs along 
the low water mark on the eastern (Persian) 
side of the Shatt. But according to the 
1937 treaty between the two countries, 
there short 
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down that the two countries should later 
conclude an t on all matters 
relating to navigation on the Shatt, in- 
cluding pilotage. Nothing further has ever 
been done about this, and tankers have been 
piloted down to the mouth of the Shatt by 
Iraqi pilots of the Basra port authority. 
From time to time there have been rum- 
blings of trouble over the Shatt, and now 
one particular aspect of the frontier problem 
has blown up, This weck, two tankers 
leaded with petroleum products from the 
Abadan refinery were tied up in the anchor- 
age there, waiting to get away ; ten or eleven 
others were waiting to get in ; traffic was 
suspended over the question who should 
provide berthing-masters to and from the 
tanker terminal at Abadan. 

About a year ago the Persian government 
appointed a new port authority for Abadan, 
with a harbour-master and a number of 
berthing masters, and announced that these 
officials would be responsible for the 
berthing of tankers, with an appropriate 
scale of charges. The Iraqi authorities made 
# clear that they were not prepared to accept 
this innovation, and for the time being the 
Persian government pushed the matter no 
further. Last week, once again, it an- 
nounced that all tankers operating in and 
out of Abadan would come into the juris- 
diction of its port authority for berthing, 
and would have to pay the requisite dues. 
the Basra port authority then announced 
that pilotage would not be available for 
inkers that obeved this order. 

The tanker captains were left: uncertain 

do; at one point the Persian 

ernment announced that its navy would 
ort these in the anchorage out into Iraqi 
By the middle of the week, Abadan 

Which is a major suppher of oil products 

Indian Ocean markets—had cut its 

roughput by nearly two-thirds because 
without tankers to take us products away its 
tank farms were filling up; within a few 
days, unless these two members of the 
Mrganisation of Petroleum Expertuing Coun- 

could patch up at least one minor 
ment, the tanks would be full and the 
would be confined to serving local 
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LAOS 


Towards a Conference ? 


¢ e powers scem in no hurry to find a 


way out of the Laotian crisis ; nor, for- 
tunately, to make it worse. Moscow has 
now belatedly replied to a British note 
delivered on January 21st, which, in turn, 
was a belated reply to a Sowet note of 
December 22nd. The Russians, speaking 
for their Chinese, north Vietnamese and 
Pathet Lao fnends and protégés, are urging 
an international conference, on the lines of 
the Far Eastern conference held at Geneva 
in 1954, to devise a settlement of the 
Laotian problem. The British, without 
exactly objecting, are arguing that it is more 
urgent—and would be much faster—to 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


recall the disbanded control commission for 
Laos than to convene a conference. 

As things stand, the prospects of recalling 
the control commission seem to be receding, 
in the absence of any agreement about the 
authority it would be accredited to. The 
western powers proposed the Boun Oum 
government, the communists the exiled 
government of Prince Souvanna Phouma. 
With some Indian support (India provided 
the chairman of the control commission), 
the western powers have since unsuccess- 
fully tried other tacks, such as accreditation 
to the King himself, and even no accredita- 
non at all, 

Now the King has proposed that a com- 
mission of neutral Asians—Cambodians, 
Burmese and Malayans—should be invited 
to Laos to see for itself that Laos wishes 

ace and neutrality, and to denounce all 
oreign intervention. This sensible pro- 
posal has been bitterly attacked by the 
Chinese foreign minister, Marshal Chen Yi, 
however, so it is unlikely to go further. 

Perhaps unwisely, Prince Souvanna 
Phouma has chosen this moment to visit 
Captain Kong Le’s “neutralist’ troops, 
who remain faithful to his government. 
The Prince travelled to Laos via Hanoi in 
a Soviet aircraft, and though he took care 
to say before leaving Cambodia that he 
would not be visiting the Pathet Lao (com- 
munist) forces, he may have raised some 
avoidable doubts about his own neutrality. 

The most hopeful noises of the weck 
have come from Washington, where a plan 
to exchange the withdrawal of American 
military advisers against the cessation of 
communist intervention has been leaked. 
This is the kind of bargain that would best 
be kept in reserve for a conference ; and 
indeed, a conference may now be inescap- 
able, even though the Americans do not 
relish the prospect of another full-scale 
mecting that would have to include China 


Steel-like Unity 


N° ripple has disturbed the surface of 


the communist pool since Mr Hoxha 
dropped into it his dramatic announcement 
of a plot against his regime at the opening 
of the Albanian communist party congress 
early last week. Soviet and eastern Euro- 
pean press and radio reports of the congress 
failed to mention it; so did the foreign 
fraternal delegates. 

This must have been disappointing for 
Mr Hoxha, who may have hoped to create 
a sympathetic atmosphere for little Albania, 
the vanguard of the socialist camp in the 
Mediterranean. In such an atmosphere he 
might have hoped more effectively to destroy 
his domestic enemics by publicly linking 
them with the alleged efforts of the Greeks, 
the Jugoslavs and the American Sixth Fleet 
to overthrow his regime. The Russians 
and their friends, however, must be well 
able to divine his purpose, and they must 
be reluctant to serve it at the expense, pre- 
sumably, of the pro-Russian Albanian 
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communists. These may indeed have tried 
to get rid of Mr Ho at one time or 
another; and the congress’s constant 
harping on the “ stecl-like unity” of the 
party suggests that the present leaders are 
not feeling all that secure. 

But if Mr Hoxha has had the disappoint- 
ment of seeing his plot sunk without trade 
~—s0 far as his foreign comrades are con- 
cerned—-Mr Khrushchev, too, cannot be 
best pleased with the proceedings at Tirana. 
For it emerged most clearly from all the 
speeches by Mr Hoxha and his henchmen 
that they have no intention at all of 
abandoning their pro-China stand and 
falling into line behind the Russians. In 
Stalin’s time this insubordination would 
hardly have been tolerated. In Mr 
Khrushchev's time, Mr Hoxha apparently 
escapes with indirect, but quite plain, 
reproofs from various foreign delegates, 
notably the Soviet and the Polish. It should 
not, however, be too readily assumed that 
Mr Khrushchev will lose lee within the 
communist block because of Mr Hoxha. He 
may calculate that a less urbane attitude 
might lose him more than it would gain, 
and that the Albanians are so much out on 
a limb anyway that their eccentricities can 
be safely tolerated, when those of, say, the 
Poles or the Hungarians could not be. 


MOROCCO 


The King and the Jews 


t was at King Mohammed's own request 
I that leaders of the Jewish community 
visited him last week to discuss the prob- 
lems of Morocco’s 200,000 Jews. As an 
outcome of their talks the Moroccan 
government confirmed on Wednesday that 
in future Jews who want passports shall 
be given them on demand. This should 
put an end to the dithculties that the Jews 
in past months have encountered when try- 
ing to obtain passports to go abroad 

The effect on Jewish emigration may not 
be particularly startling. The great migra- 
tions to Isracl between 1948 and 1956, 
when altogether some 50,000 Jews left 
Morocco, were organised by the Jewish 
Agency. Since “ foreign ” agencies for pro- 
moung mass outward bound movements 
were banned, emigration after 1956 was 
reduced to a trickle. And Morocco has 
made it plain that the ban will not be 
raised. The King's intervention has never- 
theless lifted a cloud of anxiety from the 
Moroccan Jewish community in gencral. It 
restores their liberty of movement, and 
removes an inequality, The material bene- 
fits may not be large but the moral ones 
certainly are 
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The tallest office block in Britain 


The tallest office block in 
Britain is steadily taking shape 
alongside the Tate Gallery on 
Millbank. At 387 ft. (34 storeys 
it will be some 60 ft. higher 
than Big Ben 

To build it Mowlems are using 
the most up-to-date methods and 
materials With them they 
combine a century-old tradition 
of craftsmanship, exemplified in 
such London landmarks as the 
Admiralty Arch, Battersea 
Power Station and, indeed, 
Imperial Chemical House and 
Thames House alongside the site 
where they are now working 


Archigects: Ronald Ward & Partners 


Consulting Engineer: G. W. Kirkland 
Ewy., M.B.B., MAC 


MOWLEM 


John MOWLEM & Co. Ltd 
91 Ebury Bridge Road 


London SWI 
Telephone $LOane 4500 





HOME REPORT is a new section of 
the paper, in which members of the 
editorial staff and local correspondents 
will report on British life and happen- 
ings in different parts of the country. 


HOME 
REPORT 


Labour in the Bu 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


‘to Fory image may be slipping in the country, but‘ it cannot 
slip too far or too fast by May for Birmingham Labour party, 
which knows it is within a toucher of being turned out of the 
Council House for the first time in a decade. The Tories need 
three ward seats in Birmingham to enable them to swing two 
aldermanic elections and clamber back into power. They believe 
they have the local issues going for them: in fact, unul Mr Powell’s 
health charges went up and the Prime Minister's popularity poll 
went down the local Tories had reason to think they could pick up 
not three but seven or eight seats in marginal wards. Now Labour is 
keeping its fingers crossed. Although Birmingham's politicians 
ctain a sturdy, and occasionally too trusting, faith in the influence 
of local affairs, it will be a surprise to everybody if the budget from 
Mr Selwyn Lloyd does not far outweigh even the highly contro- 
ersial budget that Labour’s Alderman J. R. Balmer has presented 
o the city ; 

Up to now, Labour has not just been running scared in 
sirmingham, it has been running rattled. To hold the rates at 24s 
in the {—the original departmental estimates would have meant a 
rise of 38. tod. and almost foregone defeat—the party promptly 
mposed a cut of {1,136,000 in educational spending, a blow that 
turned every teaching organisation into a Tory recruiting post 
wernight. Although only superficially discomfited by the teachers’ 
goads, Labour has now pawed the ground and backed away to 
restore £§2,000 of the cut, including grants of £13,000 to the 
umiversity and £10,000 to the symphony orchestra. The cultural 
picadors have thus prevailed: the others, including the youth 
ervices, remain embattled but badly mauled 

With education claiming §§ per cent of the city’s budget, a 
proportion that has been rising rapidly in the past five years, 
it is by no means clear what Labour's tormentors—including, 
almost incidentally, the Tories—would have done in its place. 
House rents, on which Birmingham has a good record by the stan- 
dards of Mr Henry Brooke's latest white paper, are not calculated 
to prove all that productive, although the city is at present having 
to finance a {90 million deficit on the housing: account. The real 
Labour mistakes have been, in fact, the : 
appalling candour affected by the chairman 
of the education committee, Alderman Jack 
Wood, who declared at the height of the 
debate that even if married women teachers 
ffered to return to Birmingham's over- 
sized classes the city |would still not have 
money to pay them,’ and the mutterings 
from other committees—ted by public works, 
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Birmungham’s Counal House 


Labour is now making a saving of {1,713,000 across the 
board and it is doing it chiefly by transferring £15 mullion from 
balances. This suggests that, if the Tories do get in. they will 
find the cupboard, for all their plans for systematic reviews of 
future spending, left bare indeed. But to the Birmingham electorate 
Labour's political approach to the issue as a whole has been nothing 
if not instructive. The necessity of pegging the rates this year 
they rose by 2s. 6d. last time and Labour immediately lost seven 
wards) has been generally accepted within the local party. In part 
it may be that the downturn in the motor trade would have meant 
that even a small rates increase would have put a bigger strain on 
the pockets of a good many Labour voters ; it may also be that the 
Tory concentration on financial responsibility has had an appre- 
ciable effect in the marginal wards. The second, and more damning, 
impression that Labour's less expert spokesmen have created 1s 
that education is the cut that now upsets the traditional Labour 
voter least 


HE shifts to which the Birmingham Labour party has been put 
a to hold the rates down are simply explained by the clectoral 
figures. In 1958, the comparable year of the three-year cycle. 
Labour did exceptionally well throughout the city: but four of 
the wards (Fox Hollies, Gravelly Hill, Northfield and Washwood 
Heath) which they won then were carried with reasonable margins 
by the Tories last year. A fifth ward (Soho) was won by Labour 
in 19§8, but has been Tory-held since: two more (Acock’s Green 
and Sparkhill) had Labour majorities of 4 and 15 respectively three 
years ago and are vulnerable now. This is the solid basis of Tory 
optimism about the three seats they need to win, 

In fact, the Tories even surprised themselves last year, when 
their total vote remained steady at 128,000 while. Labour's 
plummeted from 124,000 to 87,000. The Labour strategists believe 
that a high poll will save them this time: they may conceivably 
have a hidden bonus in the West Indian immigrants in the city, 
provided enough of them have got on the register. But the Tories 
still believe they have the edge. Every 
spring day sends car sales up, and 


April (Och-1 Sch 
April tith 

May &th-t3th 
May tith 


as enamoured of the Tory image as it was 
last year or in the general election of 
1959, the other trades in Birmingham 
have remained stolidly unsympathetic to 


May and the motor workers’ complaints. Only the 


May 9h 


the second biggest spender—that it was 
high time the sacred cow had been put to 
the knife anyway 


Borough councillors sit for three years, and one third 
of borough seats come up for election each year; alder- 
men sit for six years, and half che aldermanic seats are 
contested every three years; county councitiors are 
elected as a body every three years 


continuance of the national swing against 
the Government on a big scale is likely to 
give Labour another term in the Council 
House now 
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The big cities are not the only indicators 


of rising affluence : it is in the 


middle-sized towns that the new times 


are often most visible 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN NORWICH 


The Prosperous Anglians 


Nee bears few of the stigmata of 
the industrial boom town. It has pros- 
pered since the war, but there has been no 
such sharp ee for labour as would 
induce the local employers to depart from 
their custom of offering steady employment 
but not extravagant wages. Neither have 
its people allowed themselves any extrava- 
gances of conduct, unless in acclaiming the 
Norwich City football team—a departure 
from the habitual East Anglian reserve that 
can be plausibly excused as local patriotism. 
The tide of West Indian labourers entering 
the Midlands has passed Norwich by. Even 
its teddy boys manage to be unostentatious. 

Yet the city, and the whole surrounding 
district from the East Coast to the Fens, 
is in the middle of a second industrial revo- 
lution, whose local influence is all the more 
profound because the industrial revolution 
of the nineteenth century made only a 
belated and modified impression upon East 
Anglia 

Geographically, Norwich is in a cul de 
sac. Its streets are thronged with local 


traffic from the area of some 2,000 square 
miles and 600,000 population which regards 


it as a metropolis. But the through traffic 
consists largely of holidaymakers going to 
the east coast and the Norfolk broads : and 
the corporation is being driven to the con 
clusion that multi-storey car parks are at 
least as important as ring roads to reheve 
the congestion, which is not caused by 
vehicles passing through the city, but by 
vehicles stopping there. 

For, thanks to its comparative isolation, 
Norwich is perhaps more distinctively and 
completely the capital of its own province 
than any other town in England. The 
recent establishment of BBC and commer- 
cial television studios, broadcasting to the 
eastern counties, has widened its sphere of 
influence without, so far, weakening its 
character. And the coming foundation of 


the new University of East Anglia may be 
expected to strengthen it as a provincial 
capital. 

It is still as a cathedral city that Norwich 
most prominently advertises itself to the out- 
side world. Its thirty pre-Reformation 
churches, and its streets of historic build- 
ings, are the relics of an opulence, founded 
on wool and the cloth trade, that lasted from 
the Middle Ages until late in the eighteenth 
century. Norwich still has an air of recol- 
lecting that until the dawn of the industrial 
revolution it had claims to be the second 
city of England. 

t the local historians who stop at the 
decline of the weaving trade are apt to mis- 
lead their readers about Norwich’s present 
commercial and industrial standing. 
the biggest centre in England for the manu- 
facture of women’s fashion shoes and 
children’s shoes, in which it employs about 
9,000 people: there are §,000 at work in 
electrical and structural enginecring and 
another 5,000 in milling, confectionery and 
brewing, 3,000 in insurance offices, more 
than 2,000 in printing—and on top of all 
this a rich and growing varicty of other light 
industries, as if Norwich had learnt after 
the decay of the old weaving trade the mis 
take of putting all its eggs in one basket, 
and had decided “ never again.” 

It has shops enough for a place three times 

its size, and that, along with the crowds of 
20,000 or 30,000 at football matches, is 
an indication of its pulling power upon 
the surrounding province. This is not 
always an advantage. Last year the cor- 
poration opened a new livestock market, 
built on the outskirts at a cost of half a 
million pounds, and covering 26 acres. The 
seven acres of the old market in the middie 
of the city were immediately filled with 
parked cars ; and on the Saturday market 
days pedestrians continued, as before, to 
overflow from the pavements into the 
streets, and reduce the traffic to walking 
pace. 
Since the war the mechanisation of East 
Anglian agriculture has developed apace, 
and heen tae had to be a great growth of 
lecal industries both to supply its needs and 
process its ucts. This growth has bene- 
fited both the market towns and the seaports 
of the region. At the same time, electric 
power and motor transport have removed 
many of the industrial disadvantages of East 
Anghe, and the labour displaced by the 
mechanisation of farming has become an 
attraction to light industries of other kinds 
besides those associated with agriculture. 
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As a result, one of Norwich’s chief prob- 
lems is to avoid growing too rol it is 
thought now to be about its ideal size 

ially and administratively, but its real 
population is not the 118,000 within the 
administrative . The growth of the 
outer suburbs has s it t 160,000, and 
the planners estimate that it will to 
200,000 within twenty years, 


But 
so far, is content to prosper discreetly—like 
its teddy boys. 
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Togetherness at Redbrick 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN MANCHESTER 


t northern ears Oxford's rumblings over 
the-undergraduate demands for greater 
democracy in the forms of student govern- 
ment carry familiar echoes of a controversy 
that has engulfed Manchester University 
tor most of the current academic year. The 
first sharp engagement between the Man- 
chester student body and the university 
authorities began in November with thé 
closing of the sole student newspaper and 
the rustication of its editor and news editor, 
and ended shortly before Christmas with the 
departure from the university of the student 
umion’s (first) woman president. Now the 
students have returned to the attack, 
First, the students’ union despatched to 
the University Grants Committee a memor 
andum embodying. major 
academic organisation, The theme of the 
document is that the redbrick system, with 
i majority of undergraduates living in flats 
ind lodgings, encourages the narrow outlook 
of the “ nine-to-five student whose life ts 
devoted to lectures to the exclusion of other 
forms of corporate activity, by way ol 
medies, the union proposes the provision 
more halls of residence and improved 

within the university for social 
mtacts between students and staff and for 
valk tudy 

[he memorandum seems a | 

inlike effort to place the present dis 
nts of the student body in a wider 

of university reform. On the oth 
the second development of the pas! 
the launching of a new 
divorced ~ogy othaal contacts with 
tudents’ union, is a debberate attempt 
pass the sented issue. The editors of 
M inchester Independent believe they 
found a formula whereby the paper 
free from ofheial censorship and 
upervision ; and they hope that this pattern, 
if successful, may be adopted at other 

redbrick universities, 


criticisms = ol 


if 


fachtes 


student new 


dk issue at Manchester, however, goes 
wider than simply the form of control 
over university journalism ; 
extent to which the students are to be per- 
mitted to remain masters of their own 


it concerns the 


union’s affairs. Most union officers were 
agreed in condemning the particular articles 
which led to the suspension of the previous 
student journal, and the union has since 
recognised the need for closer supervision 
of the contents of publications issued in its 
name 

But fears of 


mion’'s 


encroachments on the 
independence have since been 
deepened by the decision of the university 
council to start an inquiry into the relations 
between the university authorities and the 
student body. In the meantime, the vice 
chancellor has gone on record in favour of 
appointing a senior member, of the univer- 
sity staff as a supervisor above the under- 
graduate administration in charge of union 


affairs. The elected union officials, though 
guarded in their comments, have also made 
it amply clear that they would resent any 
reform that meant simply imposing control 
from above 
Nevertheless, the impression is that the 
more thoughtful members of the student 
body would welcome some quite radical 
changes in the relationship with the uni- 
versity authorities—provided the authorities 
in turn are prepared to treat them as reason 
able and responsible near-adults. Thus they 
recognise that the umon administrators, who 
ire responsible for handling something like 


be. 
MARPLES 
RIDUWAY 


TAY 


VY) AVIN round the ma ofl Va i 
W Cornes creeping through th 
Kliephant and Castle or gladiv) rushing 
down the Hangar Lane underpass, the 
is beginning to get the fechng 
hevably 


truth 


behind ftoreign cities, 
problems are at last 
being tackled serjously—by engineering, 
by the overdue one-way routng of streets 
ind, however 
parking restrictions But the vested 
interests of which Mr Marples has com- 
plained in the Commons remain as strong 
shopkeepers want plenty of 
parked cars, long-distance hauliers want 
clearways, and local councillors want votes. 

When the technical obscurities of trafhc 
engineering are also taken into account, 
it is small wonder that there are delays 
and muddles such as the recent one over 
planning an extension of Western Avenue 
across north London, which now involves 
pulling down a brand-new office block 
seven years after its completion. The 
major and long-standing suggestion for 
improving travel in London by building 
1 ring motorway—first suggested in 1943 
in the County of London Plan—still 
seems no nearer being started; while the 
London County Council is grateful for 
having been allowed by the Munistry of 
lransport to spend {10 million a year on 
roads instead of the £6 million to which 


inconvenient, by increased 


as ever 
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£35,000 of student funds in the course of 
the year, would profit from advice. The 
trouble seems to be that at present there 
are only formal contacts through the offices 
of the vice-chancellor and the registrar. 


Hence the union's idea of joint common 
rooms, where junior staff and students 
would meet informally, could make a real 
contribution to improving the tone of 
university life. So would the gradual re- 
placement of more lectures by smaller, less 
formal classes. It is a sign of the times that 
there is a growing body of provincial 
university lecturers—though still perhaps a 
minority—which accepts that the actual 
volume of teaching dove must approach 
more nearly to Oxbridge levels. 


lem has been to recruit competent staf 
to carry out the increased work 

Betore the really large new projects are 
begun, the first necessity is lor a proper 
study of the destinations of drivers in 
London, and for an opening up of the 
destination areas It is no good 
lorries quickly 


wetting 
to the docks or to Covent 
Garden, and then leaving them idle 
because there is simply no room for them 
to load or unload, The problem has, in 
fact, reached a size where it seems only 
soluble by a strong centralised body, such 
as the traffic authority for Greater London 
proposed by the Herbert Commission. 
But a good deal can be done at little 
cost to improve traffic flow by stricter en- 
forcement of parking regulations, and by 
declaring clearways such as that which is 
to operate this summer on the Cromwell 
Road and its approaches—an aitempt to 
cut down on the ume to reach London 
Airport. More staggered office hours would 
do much to reduce the peak rushes (and to 
ease the task of London Transport); the 
Victoria underground line would take 
many more Londoners off the roads 
iltogether—a_ consideration to be set 
against the high cost per mile estimated 
tor the line’s construction. Not least, the 
day may come when British drivers learn 
to keep in lane on the roads they have got. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 


Open Line 
to Moscow 


WASHINGTON, DC 
FTeR a short overture of speechmaking, the curtain has gone 
A up with a jerk on the first act of President Kennedy's foreign 
policy, and has revealed, like an Agatha Christie thriller, a 
dead body on the stage—the body of an African nationalist. Fate 
was unkind to start the action in Africa, where the new Administra- 
tion is least experienced and most well-intentioned ; though State 
Department officials did not blame fate alone as they watched glumly 
while the American press wove a few hints from sources in the 
Administration into an American New Deal for the Congo, designed 
to avert a supposedly imminent east-west clash in the heart of 
Africa by bringing all the Congolese leaders together in a new 
federal union with their differences healed by the release of Patrice 
Lumumba. As a new round of liquidations in the Congo sets off 
a new round of indignation elsewhere, these officials are consoled 
by the thought that Mr Mennen Williams, the former Governor of 
Michigan who is now in charge of African affairs, may find his 
lightning self-introductory tour of African capitals more educational 
than at first seemed likely. But the Russian reaction to Lumumba’s 
death quickly brought the drama to its main plot and its leading 
actors. 

The American public saw this at once: when Russia recognised 
Mr Gizenga as Lumumba’s legitimate heir, touched off the myth 
of Lumumba as a martyr by demonstrations from Moscow to Lagos, 
and even in the public gallery of the Security Council, demanded 
the withdrawal of the United Nations from the Congo and used the 
crisis to further the plan for reducing the United Nations to 
impotence, all this was looked at immediately in the light of its 
bearing on President Kennedy's hopes for better relations with the 
Soviet Union and for serious negotiations on arms control and 
nuclear tests. The simple popular obsession with the question of 
whether Russia could be trusted lay waiting to be exploited and 
the press was quick to tempt the President to embroil himself in 
trying to answer it. 

But both in the assured skill of his prepared statement at his 
press conference last week and in his refusal to be egged into enlarg- 
ing on it, Mr Kennedy gave refreshing indications that his policy 
had been developed deeply and maturely—and that he was making 
use of this televised press conference to further it. He pinned 
nothing directly on the Russians ; after all Mr Zorin had pinned 
nothing on the United States. The President merely warned off 
anyone who might be thinking of intervening unilaterally in the 
Congo ; his incredulity that anybody should think of such a thing 
neatly underlined the fact, which American military commentators 
are at last discovering, that all the military advantages would lic 
with the West. He brought Mr Nehru in arm-in-arm as the 
champion of the United Nations, and he rubbed in the point that 
the United Nations is the defence and forum of small countries with 
a convenient disclaimer—“ the United States can look after itself ” 
—that will disarm some of his American critics. 


AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London 


From the President's handling of the Congo crisis and from Mr 
Adlai Stevenson's diplomacy since he became Ambassador to the 
United Nations may be inferred the thinking on foreign relations 
which now prevails in the White House. This seems to be to 
outmancuvre the Russians in particular conflicts, without ever 
losing contact with them ; to speak to them over and through im- 
mediate struggles, in which the limits both to their freedom of 
action and to that of an American President must be clear to both 
sides ; and always to maintain a sense of priorities and to keep the 
road to larger objectives open. 

All this implies that the Russians wish to negotiate. There is 
no doubt that there has been keen argument about this in the past 
week. There ure two opposing views in the State Department ; 
the school which holds that they do wish to negotiate was badly 
jolted by the apparent irrevocability of Mr Zorin’s breach with Mr 
Hammarskjéld, but has continued nevertheless to maintain that the 
Russians must be fully aware that the Congo is a side issue, even 
though they had no option but to make all the capital they could 
out of Lumumba’s corpse, both to discredit the United Nations and 
to stir up anti-colonialist feelings. Therefore, according to this 
school, the Russians would expect the Americans to see that the 
game was still with pawns, not queens ; Mr Kennedy seems to 
have adopted this view. 


In the progress which Mr Stevenson has made in persuading 
the smaller countries to hold fast to the principle that the United 
Nations is their best defence, notwithstanding the frustrations in 
the Congo, may be seen the American concern for pawns ; the 
result is that the grouping of African and Asian neutrulists against 
Russia’s wrecking tactics is as firm as ever. Mr Stevenson's speech 
in the Security Council (though perhaps it left the track when it 
accused the Soviet Union of declaring war on the United Nations) 
was effective because it was based on effective discussions with the 
Asian and African delegations; they are delighted that the 
American reptesentative is interested in them once more and 
respond by crowding round to his hotel of an evening. 

Mr Stevenson's reward has been the Afro-Asian resolution and 
the partial change of attitude evinced in President Nkrumah’s 
proposals. The Afro-Asians had to be convinced that the new 
Administration did not sce in the United Nations a stalking horse 
for its own ends and those of its colonialist allies. ‘The story that 
the United States would face the risks of widening the Lecpoldville 
government may have leaked out at this stage. The use of 
American aircraft to smuggle French jets to Mr Tshombe—and 
other French and Belgian machinations in Katanga—have certainly 
sparked vigorous intervention from the White House. 


HE determination to back, and accept risks in backing, the 
Afro-Asian moves to maintain and extend the operations of the 
United Nations in the Congo was prompted partly by pgroaons 
that before long UN forces might be needed in 
circumstances in other regions. Gtiem ave deupped off doe peat. 
ties in Vietnam, in the Dominican Republic, in Haiti ; and 
the Caribbean litoral the Administration now sees 
revolution racing neck and neck. The President's 
United Nations machinery even when it involves taking 
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shown in the conditional offer to withdraw the American military 
advisers from Laos and to channel aid through the United Nations. 

These preoccupations may confirm European fears that the 
Kennedy Administration is back-pedalling in Europe, and con- 
centrating on keeping the uncommitted countries of Africa and Asia 
uncommitted. President Kennedy is certainly unlikely to observe 
the maxim “ love my Nato ally, love his colonial policy.”’ Portuguese 
reactions were given little weight in the affair of the Santa Maria 
and evidently the pressure on Belgium to put the record straight 
on Katanga will not be softened by considerations of its effect on 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organisation. Mr Kennedy's views on 
the part to be played by Europe can be seen in his carefully timed 
statement on Nato. He acknowledged its military function, but 
urged the importance of meeting the wider political challenge of 
western security through aid to “the turbulent, emerging con 
tunents of Asia, Africa and Latin America.” 

Thus the outlines of President Kennedy's strategy abroad are 
beginning to emerge from his handling of day-to-day events, in 
which the alarms and excursions of the Congo are seen for what 
they are. It may be that the crisis started in the United Nations 
by the Congo affair will bring all the heads of government flocking 
on stage again before long. Whether or not that leads to a meeting 
between Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev, it seems certain that 
the line to Moscow will be kept open. Perhaps the next most 
impértant development will be Mr Khrushchev’s reactions to the 
President's hopes of a fruitful outcome to the talks which the 
American Ambassador has been empowered to begin in Moscow 


New Frontiers in Education 


ff erences of Congress, President Kennedy said this week, has 
the opportunity to set up a land-mark in education by authori- 
ing federal aid to the states for their schools, something which has 
been talked about for forty years. America gives more education to 
more of its young people than any other country, but Mr Kennedy 
set new goals: a higher standard of education and education open 
at all levels to everyone able to profit from it. His proposal to spend 
$5.6 billion during the nex: three to five years is modest, at least 
compared with the $9 billion or so which a special task force found 
to be the very least which is needed. The $2.3 billion in grants to 
the states over the next three years, which is the largest single item 
in the proposals, is only about half what the task force recom- 
mended. This would be distributed in accordance with a familiar 
formula that gives most to the states with the lowest incomes ; 
Mississipi, for example, would receive over $29 a year for each 
child attending a tax-supported school compared with the $15 
minimum for wealthy New York and New Jersey. In addition 10 
per cent of the money given to each state would be set aside for 
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areas where there are special problems, primarily the large cities 
where the existence of slums, overcrowding and big racial minorities 
defeats the teachers today. 

Otherwise the states will be free to use the money as they see fit: 
to raise teachers’ salaries in order to attract and hold better ones 
there are 90,000 unqualified teachers in the schools today); to build 
new classrooms (142,000 are needed at once); and to prepare for the 
rise Of nearly a million pupils which is expected every year for the 
next ten years. No help will be granted in respect of children at 
church-supported schools. This separation of church and state 
which the Constitution demands probably also explains why the 
colleges are not getting the grants which they were hoping for. 
Instead they will have more money for loans for residential housing 
and new loans for lecture-halls and similar facilities, as well as 
thousands of federal scholarships, worth, on the average, about 
$700 a year. The colleges which these scholars choose to attend 
would be reimbursed for the additional cost—unless Congress 
decides that this might lead to federal money for some sectarian 
institutions, 

Careful and conservative as this programme is, its fate is uncer- 
tain, even though both the Senate and House passed Bills for aid 
to education last year. For one thing the conservatives in the House, 
which is always the more reluctant to act on this issue, were rein- 
forced at the election. For another, last year the House Bill involved 
only help for construction. Conservatives dislike the idea of using 
federal funds for teachers’ salaries because they imagine that this 
might give the government in Washington the right to dictate what 
is taught. Even Mr Rayburn, the Speaker of the House, whose full 
co-operation will be needed if the programme is to be passed. 
opposes help for salaries. But the Administration hopes that the 
specially generous provision for the poorer states (which means for 
the South) and the absence of any reference to racial discrimination 
will wean the Southerners away from their usual alliance with 
Republican conservatives. 


s ’ ry. Te 
ked's Long-Term View 
NEW YORK 

ue Administration won a bloodless but significant victory this 
‘Sin when the Federal Reserve System announced formally 
that long-term Treasury bonds will now feature in its open market 
operations. In taking this step the central bank is not only show- 
ing its willingness to co-operate with President Kennedy's desire 
for a reduction in long-term interest rates but is finally abandon- 
ing its old policy of dealing only in short-term issues (mainly 
gi-day Treasury bills). The “ bills only” policy was championed 
by the chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr Martin, and 
has been supported by most of the financial community since its 
inception in 1953. But it has long been criticised by the New 
York Federal Reserve Bank, by Democrats in Congress and by a 
growing number of academic economists. 

These attacks increased over the past year when the Fed’s policy 
of easing credit, though wel! timed in regard to the slackening 
domestic economy, brought a sharp reduction in the short-term 
rate of interest which encouraged an outflow of funds to money 
markets abroad, where yields were higher, without producing a 
similar decline in long-term rates. The Fed met its critics halfway 
just before the November election when it began dealing in maturi- 
ties of up to fifteen months. Now it has completely abandoned its 
old policy in favour of the approach proposed by Mr Allan Sproul, 
the former president of the New York Bank, who advocated a 
flexible “ bills preferably” policy which would leave the central 
bank free to intervene in the long-term sector of the market when 
it wanted to nudge interest rates in a particular direction. 

It has been suggested by some that the new policy came only 
after strong pressure from the new Administration and that there- 
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fore it has robbed the central bank of its cherished independence. 
The Fed was certainly aware of the views of the President and his 
advisers but Mr Martin was not forced to make the shift. It was 
rather that his own faith in “ bills only” had been shaken by the 
behaviour of the ‘market in recent months and that he decided, 
after a good deal of reappraisal, to give a fair trial to the policy 
of nudging. Officials from both the Administration and the’ Fed 
stress that a return to the policy followed before 1951, when the 
Fed pegged the prices of government bonds by buying whatever 
ordinary investors refused to take, is not contemplated: on the 
contrary, the Fed hopes that it will not need to intervene in the 
market on more than a fairly limited scale. 

Mr Sproul’s theory has never been put to a real test. Both its 
supporters and its critics agree that it can bring down the level 
of long-term interest rates but there is considerable doubt whether 
it will be equally effective should the Fed want to drive them up 
again. For, whils the central bank will have no difficulty in making 
purchases which push up prices and bring a fall in interest rates, 
when the Fed wants to sell dealers think that buyers will be few 
and far between. But since the Administration and also the Fed 
take the view that the prevailing level of long-term rates should be 
lower over an extended period in order both to stimulate recovery 
from the present recession and to foster steady economic growth, 
a full test may be a good way off. 


Solutions for Surpluses 


HF new Administra:ion has faith that it can move th: mountains 

of agricultural surpluses inherited from the Eisenhower 
government. But it is conterned less with the burden on the 
Budget which these surpluses represent than with the exciting 
possibilities of relieving want and stimulating economic progress 
with them, through use of existing techniques worked out by its 
predecessor to distribute surplus food at home and abroad and 
through some new ones as well. 

Very soon the unemployed lining up for gifts of free food from 
the federal larder will be receiving not only twice as much but also 
peanut butier for their bread and pork with their corn-meal mush, 
even though this means that the governmest has to buy food in 
the open market. Thus the needy will have more varicty and 
more protein in their diet. The change also underlines one of 
the difficulties about using up the existing surpluses ; the two 
commodities in greatest supply, wheat and feed grains, chiefly 
maize, are not those in greatest demand. The Administration is 
also reviving, on an experimental scale at first, the food stamp plan 
used from 1939 to 1943 with considerable success to get more 
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food to the hungry and to increase the farmer's sales. Congress 
re-authorised such a plan in 1959, but the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion refused to put it into effect because giving people stamps which 
they can exchange for food at grocers’ shops is much more expen- 
sive than free handouts and a much less certain way of using up 
surpluses. 

Mr Kennedy lost no time in ordering food to be rushed to the 
Congo and Mr McGovern, the director of the Food-for-Peace pro- 
gramme, says that the Administration will submit very soon a 
request for an additional appropriation of $2 billion to send food 
abroad. A small group from his o‘fice has already been on a swift 
tour of ten Latin-American capitals to see how additional supplics 
could be used and, in particular, whether the United States can 
stimulate necessary sociai and economic changes—such as land 
reform—by offers of feed-grains from its vast store. Prudently 
Mr McGovern flew off himself at the same time to assure the 
Argentinians that he would do his best not to harm the markets 
for wheat out of which they make their livings. 

Last week the Administration tackled one surplus at its source 
by sending to Congress an emergency scheme to discourage over- 
production of feed-grains. A permanent plan will come later but 
for this year the Administration proposes to raise the levels at which 
prices of feed-grains are supported for those farmers who keep 
a fifth of their land idle. It proposes also to recompense them for 
the crops which they might have grown ; those who retire even 
more land will be given grain from the national store in addition. 
Farmers who do not comply may find the market price driven 
down by sales from government stocks. Perhaps most important 
of all, the support price of soya beans is to go up substantially to 
encourage farmers to grow a commodity which is in real demand. 
The price at which cotton is supported will also be raised ; here 
stocks have been reduced so satisfactorily by restrictions at home 
and a subsidy for foreign sales that in the years ahead more cotton 
may have to be grown to keep pace with demand. 


Negro Jehad 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN CHICAGO 


HOUGH Negro Muslims were not apparently after all among the 
demonstrators who burst violently into the United Nations 
Security Council last week, attention has been drawn to a movement 
among American Negroes which has tended to shun the limelight. 
Members of the Nation of -Islam, who proclaim their solidarity 
with the new Negro republics in Africa, have seldom been in any 
trouble with the courts except when they tried to avoid conscrip- 
tion or the ground that white men’s wars were no concern of a 
suppressed race. Their movement is the newest of a series of 
nationalistic organisations which have come and gone among the 
Negroes since the early nineteenth century. It was founded by 
Mr Elijah Muhammad (born Poole) in the early nineteen-thirties 
and is still dominated by him. As a youth in Georgia he witnessed 
two lynchings and determined to avenge the wrongs of his people. 
The doctrine which he preaches is anti-white, anti-Christian, 
because Christianity is the religion of the Negroes’ oppressors, and 
—at a time when other Negro Organisations are struggling to 
abolish the colour-bar--strongly segregationist ; the Muslims talk 
of creating a black republic out of a handful of southern states. 
Their main strength, however, lies if the major metropolitan 
centres of the north such as Chicago; New York, Detroit and 
Milwaukee, and their attraction is mainly to the members of the 
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emerging Negro middle class ; these find solace in the idea that 
they are the chosen race and will inherit the earth in 1970, when 
Mr Muhammad promises that white society will be destroyed by 
Allah. Though the doctrine the Muslims preach may be messianic 
f ntasy, this is a highly disciplined movement, unlike some others 
which also emphasise solidarity with their brothers in Africa to 
lonely Negroes who feel homeless in their own country. . 


The Nation of Islam demands dedication and enforces values 
which are the very antithesis of those held by lower class Negroes. 
Members observe the orthodox Muslim ritual and exchange stately 
Arabic greetings. Smoking and drinking are prohibited ; training 
for physical fitness is required of men between the ages of 18 and 
30; and a dict derived from historic Muslim practices is a real 
sacrifice for Negroes raised on sowbelly and ham hocks. Material- 
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Prospect 
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oo so often the. United = States 
4 receives a chilling reminder that its 
prosperity and continued progress depend 
more on its natural resources and wise use 
of them than on the setting of political 
The latest reminder 
last month when the Senate’s Select 
Committee on National Water Resources, 
which has been at work for 
issued a summary teport. This is based 
on studies carried out for the committee 
by.Dr Nathaniel Wollman and by a staff 
from Resources for the Future, the big 
rescarch organisation sponsored by the 
Ford Foundation. The House Committce 
on Science atid Astronautics has also just 
released a report, dealing with desalina- 
tion, which states that the water problem 
is becoming worse more and more rapidly 
and that the United States is likely to be 
the first technologically advanced country 
to face a shortage. 

Though he emphasised that he was only 
making an educated guess, Dr Wollman 
expects that, ‘by 1980, in all probability, a 
third of the country, all of it west of the 
Missour, River, will have to find new 
supplies of water or ration it permanently. 
By the vear 2000 more large regions will 
also enter the realm of perpetual drought. 
The Senate Committee estimates that 
$12 billion nist be spent in the next 
twenty years on new dams and ‘reservoirs 
and $42 billion on ending pollution of 
rivers and streams if the country’s growth 
is not to be handicapped seriously and its 
health imperilled. Inevitably this will 
mean 4 greater financial contribution from 
the federal government. 

The committee also recommends that 
the federal government should expand its 
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ism is discouraged further by numerous restrictions on dress and 
behaviour and by the existence of a notwork of Muslim-owned 
shops and services, which include schools (where Arabic is taught 
and the Koran recited), grocery shops, bakeries, restaurants and 
insurance companies. These are used to control consumption as 
well as to make a profit for the movement. Muslims who need 
help find a ready response among their co-religionists, but such 
sharing, the Muslims insist, has nothing to do with communism. 
The value of education is stressed. 


While Mr Muhammad boasts that he has 250,000 followers all 
over the country the actual number is probably less than 100,000 
—though he influences many more. But the movement arouses 
apprehension, partly because it is veiled in secrecy. The press has 
been discouraged from making inquiries about it ; visitors to the 


Dr Wollman’s conclusion is that eventu- 
ally all communities in the dryer regions 
will have to make hard choices about 
which uses of water they will go without. 
As the map shows, the time of decision is 
nearest at hand for a region a million miles 
square reaching from North Dakota and 
Montana Mexico. The area 
around Los Angeles, including southern 
California and part of Nevada, has long 
reached the acute stage ; already it imports 
about nine-tenths of its water, and wants 
even more. If such regions are to con- 
tinue to grow, priorities will have to be 
established and some interests will suffer, 

Dr Wollman says that the “ extensive ” 
uses of water for irrigation, the sacred 
cow of western agriculture, and the preser- 
vation of swamps for wildlife and sporting 
purposes will be the first to go Both 
promote evaporation and waste of other 
kinds. Moreover, the water which is 
needed to grow an acre of crops in the 
desert will support two urban families for 
a year. Already in Arizona and southern 
California flourishing cities have been 
built on what was once irrigated crop land. 


down to 
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own research into ways of increasing the 
supply of usable water—-and make grants 
of $so millon to the states so that they 
can plan the best use of their own 
resources Dr Wollman suggests that 
work should be speeded up at once, at 
least in the areas which are worst affected, 
into the use of cloud-seeding to modify 


the weather, the best kind of forest cover 
to discourage water from running off, 
storage in the form of artificial banks of 
snow under insulating wrappings such as 
sawdust, and the climination of water- 
loving plants, like the tamarisk, whith 
already flouzish over millions of: acres in 
the West. This must be accompanied by 
a drastic reduction in pollution. In all 
this programme would require present 
spending on water resources to be 
doubled to at least $5 billion a year 

Dr Wollman is doubtful about the 
building of big new reservoirs ; in the dry 
West exposing more water-surface to the 
sun simply results in more evaporation 
Storage on the Colorado River system has 
already reached the point at which expan- 
sion would be sclif-<defeating for this very 
reason. Too much, moreover, should not 
be expected of the reduction of pollution. 
If all pollution could be eliminated, the 
same water might be used over and over 
again. But this is not possible, so at least 
a certain purifying flow must be left in 
the streams. 


Mr Wollman points out that, in four of 
the five regions which face the most 
immediate shortage, most of the extra flow 
which, it is estimated, will be required by 
1980 is needed to offset losses resulting 
from the expected increase in the area 
under irrigation and the proposal to. set 
aside swamps for wildfowl 

The country has several alternatives. It 
can launch massive schemes to increase 
the supply of water ; it can also begin to 
reduce the demand, by discouraging the 
use of it for irrigation and perhaps for 
new industries in the drv belts. It can 
even do both at once. The important 
thing is to do something, and the first step 
is to gain a more thorough knowledge of 
regional water supplies and needs. It has 
to be recognised, however, that a great 
many clashing interests and pressure- 
groups, which have hindered the creation 
of a Department of Natural Resources in 
the past, will do their best to prevent and 
delay a co-ordinated attack upon the for- 
bidding barrier to continued progress 
which the shortage of water presents. | 
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University of Islam, the Muslim headquarters on Chicago's South 
Side, have been removed forcibly from the premises. Mr 
Muhammad is certainly not “ the most powerful black man in the 
Linited States,” as he is sometimes described. But his shrill mes- 
sage of violent anti-white and anti-Christian sentiments worrics 
the responsible Negro community. Officials of the National Asso- 
ciation tor the Advancement of Coloured People say that his gospel 
of racial hatred and distrust is no better than that of the Ku Klux 
Klan or the White Citizens’ Councils—though they recognise that 
the movement is a natural, if unfortunate, result of the frustrations 
in Negro life. What they fear is that the cry of black supremacy 


will interrupt the steady improvement in the Negro's political, social ~ 


and economic fortunes. 

There is some evidence that the Muslim movement is less mili- 
tant than it was during its early years. White people are now 
admitted to its public meetings and more emphasis is being placed 
on Negro unity and less upon the sins of the whites, In part, this 


, may be the result of the concern expressed during the past year 


by the NAACP. But a broader appeal was also necessary if the 
movement were to go on growing. In the past the institutions 
which have been the most effective in helping the Negro to find a 
place in American life have been his church and his political party 
Utopian organisations, preaching black supremacy, have frightened 
rather than attracted the majority of Negroes and as a result these 
have not lasted Jong Today relatively few Negroes beheve that 
there is much substance in the idea of creating an effective imter 
national black federation. Moreover, Negroes in the cities, who 
already suffer from regimentation by their political bosses, are not 
over-anxious to exchange one master for another. Nevertheless, 
the Muslims remain a substantial and well-drilled group, which can 
be effective in enforcing economic boycotts and in picketing’ arcas 
of injustice, Whether they become a danger or an asset to the Negro 
community may depend on the struggle for power after Mr 
Muhammad, who is now 64 years old, is no longer at their head 


Developing Co-operation 


ry VERE appears to be no doubt that the Foreign Relations Com 
| muttce will approve the treaty setting up the Organisation for 
Economic Co-operation and Development and little doubt that the 
Senate will ratidy iat with the necessary majority of two-thirds of 
the votes. Bur the need to answer the well-organised protests of 
the protectionist lobbies meant that the committee hearings con 
centrated almost entirely on what the organisavion will not be able 
to do—-in particular that it cannot interfere with Congress's control 
om tariffs—and very little on what it will actually do, Whether in 
any case this will be enough to be worth doing has been ques 
tioned by, among others, some of the new President's advisers 

it is said that they considered whether the treaty should not be 
renegotiated to make it more effective. 't is defended, however 
by Mr Dillon, now Secretary of the Treasury, who was in charge 
of the original negotiations with the nineteen other countries—all 
European except Canada—participating in the agreement ; he was 
largely responsible for its limited commitments, arguing that more 
binding provisions would be unlikely to secure the approval of the 
Senate. 

Officially th: aim of OECD is to foster sound economic expan 
sion in both member and non-member countries. To achieve this 
the members are to consult, co-operate and take co-ordinated action, 
although they are not obliged to do so. Obviously Mr Dillon bopes 
that the organisation will handle most, if not all, of the problems 
arising out of the growing intertwining of the world’s economx 
relations. While presumably he thinks it wiser not to stress this 
in public, he did commend OECD to the Senate as an essential 
instrument of financial policy through which the United States 
might have avoided last year’s strain on its balance of payments 
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But the new Administration is not leaving to OECD the task of 
checking a recurrence of that strain. This was one of the mun 
subjects of the confidential discussions held last week with economic 
officials from London ; these are expected to be the first of a regular 
series of such informal exchanges. And President Kennedy has 
already prodded the members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organisation on the need for them to do more not only about the 
common defence but also about underdeveloped countries in order 
to lift some of the burden from the United States, Meanwhile, 
Mr Kennedy is in personal charge of the effort to get Germany 
to take more responsibility for helping other countries. He managed 
to convince the German Foreign Minister that America’s payments 
deficit is a long-term matter and to extract a promise that Germany 
would trv to find $1 billion a year for underdeveloped countries, 
some at least of it in the form of grants instead of loans. - The 
promise may not be as firm as Washington hopes, but the Germans 
will not find Mr Kennedy very ready to accept excuses. He knows 
that his plans for increasijg American aid abroad will be rejected 
by Congress unless it has assurances both that other wealthy 
countries are helping the United States with its balance-of-payments 
difficulties and that they are increasing their own contributions to 
foreign aid as their resources increase 


Not So Golden 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN CALIPORNIA 


eywus month the Board of Supervisors of Los Angeles County 
has authorised its 1,500 social case workers to do overtime 
in the evenings and on Saturdays to handle the mounting volume 
of applications for rehef in the area. These applications are 
at an all-time peak and one day recently in the offices of the 
Bureau of Public Assistance there were over 7§0 people secking 
financial aid in a waiting room which seats only 235. On another 
recent day 110 bankruptcy petitions were filed, a record figure 
Meanwhile, the local offices of the Califorma Department of 
Employment are crowded with people looking for jobs while pay 
ments of benefits under the unemployment insurance programme 
are increasing sharply: At the end of January 128,000 claims were 
being met under this programme, 20 per cent more than in Decem 
ber and 7o per cent more than a year carher 
In short the shine seems to be wearing off the Golden State, 
particularly in the brightest spot of all, the Los Angeles metropolitan 
areca, This was even included by the Department of Labour’s latest 
survey in the category. of labour markets with “ substantial " 
unemployment, As a matter of fact unemployment ts running high 
throughout southern California, — In San Diego, as in many other 
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Not exactly worth a milhon pounds, you understand, But the 
starling costs at least a million annually—in terms of damage and 
disfigurement to City buildings. If you include the nuisance 
caused by pigeons and other birds you can double, perhaps treble, 
the figure. 

Is there anything that can be done ? After all, while acknowledg- 
ing that they are a nuisance, let us admit that it’s pleasant to share 
a sandwich with them on occasion, 


Fortunately the answer is yes. Disinfestation Service has devel- 
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oped a complete answer to the problem. The material—Scare crow 
Strip—is a new application of the technology of synthetic plastics, 
Applied by trained operatives this odourless material is harmless 
to the birds but effectively deters them from perching. Trials on 
such prominent buildings as the National Gallery, St. Martin- 
in-the-Fields and Birmingham Cathedral have already demon- 
strated the remarkable effectiveness of this method 


For full details telephone HYDe Park 0061 and ask for Bird 
Control. 
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places, including Los Angeles, the principal factor is layoffs by 
manufacturers of aircraft as a result of the Defence Department's 
shift to missiles which require less. labour to make ; joblessness 
increased by 7§ per cent there last year. In Riverside-San’ Berna- 
dino it went up by 63 per cent, largely because of reduced activity 
at the Fontana plant of the Kaiser Steel Corporation, in line with 
the national trend in that industry. Northern California has pockets 
of ‘serious unemployment around Sacramento and in the lumber 
regions near the border of Oregon. In January, according to the 
Gevernor, unemployment for the state as a whole was running at 
% per cent of the labour force, with $17,000 people out of work. 

The recession in southern California, and especially around Los 
Angeles, is the more significant because in recent years this has been 
the: outstanding example of a growth area in the United States. 
This has been largely because the steady influx of new residents, 
at the rate of about 1,000 a day, has provided a continuously 
expanding demand for houses, schools, shops, roads, public utilities 
and consumer goods and services, on top of that derived from the 
normal increase in population. People are still flooding into the 
area but they are no longer creating enough jobs for themselves 
and the number of those who become a charge on the taxpayers 
of the community is growing day by day. Employment in the 
southern part of the state did go up by about 3 per cent in 1960 
but unemployment has been rising ever since the autumn of 1959 
and the number of new houses built in 1960 fell by 18 per cent. 

In other postwar recessions California has fared considerably 
better than has the country as a whole and has recovered more 
quickly and more completely. If the latest decline is chipping the 
gilt from the Golden State in this way it is not surprising that less 
glamorous parts of the country are feeling somewhat discouraged 


No Lock-out for Strikes 


We the wildcat strike which has grounded nearly all the 


major American airlines is Causing serious economic damage 
there are still adequate alternative means of transport available 
Thus there is no danger of the President being forced to order the 
men back to work on the grounds of a “ national emergency,” some- 
thing which no President likes to do and a Democratic friend of 
labour least of all. But Mr Kennedy must hope that his Secretary 
of Labour, Mr Arthur Goldberg, will settle this dispute as success 
fully as he did the one on the New York ferry and tug boats which 
he found waiting when he took office. Mr Goldberg comes from 
the steel workers’ union with a high reputation with both business 
and labour and it would be a pity to have it eroded by a serics of 
troublesome strikes, 

To settle strikes is no part of the job of the President’s new 
Advisory Committee on Labour-Management Policy. Both busi 
nessmen and trade unionists distrust such committees becaus¢ they 
are afraid of interference with the process of collective bargaining 
in individual industries or plants or with their use of the ultimate 
sanction of strike or lock-out. Mr Goldberg, who will head the 
committee, has already promised that the government will keep 
out of the goming negotiations in the motor industry, the most 
important labour contract due for renewal this year, although this 
does not mean that the Administration will not be active behind 
the scenes. What the committee is supposed to do is to forestall 
labour disputes by fostering understanding between trade unionists 
and industrialists and by dealing with potential sources of friction, 
particularly those arising out of technological changes, beftire they 
become acute. The President also hopes that the committee will 
act as a brake on rising prices and rising wages, thus helping to 
hold down costs, push up American exports and prevent inflation. 

As far as wages are concerned he will not find the seven trade 
union representatives very sympathetic, although the idea of the 
committee came originally from Mr Meany, their leader, last year 
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after the steel strike. Then nothing came of the suggestion, largely 
because of lack of enthusiasm on the managerial. side. This time 
the President has seen to it that the business representatives are of 
as high calibre as those from the trad: unions. The seven spokes- 
men for the public are well grounded in economics and industrial 
relations ; they can be trusted to see that the interests they represent 
are not forgotten and tha: public opinion is kept informed of th: 
issues at stake. Even now exactly what the committee is meant to 
accomplish is not very clear. But if it accomplishes anything at 
all many observers will be surprised. 


’ 
Stock Swaps 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


wo young men from Denver may have made their fortunes 

by showing wealthy people, with large holdings in one or two 
Shares which have appreciated in value, how to diversify their 
investments without having to pay the 25 per cent federal tax on 
capital gains-—at least not right away. These two pioneers obtained 
a ruling from the Internal Revenue Service that such shares might 
bz exchanged for shares in a new corporation without making the 
investor liable to tax. Armed with this ruling they organised 
Centennial Fund, Incorporated, a “ millionaire’s investment fund ” 
in which the minimum investment was $25,000. Shares subscribed 
were to be placed in escrow until $25 million worth had been 
accumulated and were then to be exchanged for shares in the fund, 
the equivalent of a British; closed-end unit trust. In fact, individual 
contributions averaged $134,000 each, from 191 subscribers, and 
Centennial Fund was launched formally in August, 1960. 

Subscribers do not pay any capital gains tax until they sell their 
Centennial shares ; then they are taxed on the difference between 
the original value of their original shares and the proceeds of the 
sale of their Centennial holdings. When the fund itself sells 
securities the capital gains tax on its profit is pro-rated among the 
holders of its shares. The net effect is that payment of the capital 
gains tax is postponed, though no one escapes paying it in the end 
The organisers charge a 4 per cent commission on the values of 
the shares turned in, plus a small management fee. 

Their first venture successfully launched, they announced 
another, Centennial Fund II, which they hope will become a going 
concern in April, 1961. This time contributed shares are to be 
held in escrow until the total reaches $50 million. ‘Their idea has 
also been taken up enthusiastically by other firms all over the 
country and at least one brokerage house has set up a special 
department to deal with the rush of inquiries. Indeed it has spread 
so fast that the Internal Revenue Service decided last week that it 
would issue no more advance rulings that individual schemes would 
be tax-free—although there seems to be little doubt that under the 
present law they will remain so. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION _ By January the total 


output from America’s 
mines and factories had 
fallen by 8 per cent from 
its peak a year earlier. 
Compared with Decem- 
ber there were declines 
in each of the major 
groups—consumer goods, 
equipment and materials. 
Production of steel went 
up slightly in January but 
that of motor cars fell to 
78 per cent of the 1957 
average from 97 per cent 
a month before. 


"1957 1958 1959 i960 1961 
Seasonally adjusted 
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amber... 
Traffic... traffic... traffic... stop... 
The only driver who's completely happy here 


is the one in the HYDRA-MATIC VAUXHALL 


Here's automatic transmission at its simplest, 


smoothest, safest... No clutch, no effort; no tension, 


Just set the sclector at D (for drive) and away you go. A 
: wn touch on accelerator or brake and Hydra-matic changes 

no constant changing up and do ed: automatically, at mais the in Geel, You tide 

from slow to fast, from fast to slow. 
i Hydra-matic is not a ‘grafted-on-extra’; it's specifically 
just supremely easy, utterly relaxed designed to team with Vauxhall's new 2.6 litre six-cylinder 
engine. Hydra-matic adds to safety—no free-wheeling 
means the engine is always fully available as a brake. Hydra- 
SEs : matic adds to economy — the car is always in the right gear 
driving, however dense the traffic. for the circumstances. And for the driver who “loves 
driving”, Hydra-matic still allows a large measure of 
personal control. No other British car gives this advanced 
° ° kind of motoring below £ . See Vauxhall dealc 
It's long-life motoring for car and and ty Hiydve-otie yourself. Been if you'se ant changing 
your car just now you ought to know about Hydra-matic. 

It’s the motoring of tomorrow! 


driver in the wonderful, way-ahead 


HYDRA-MATIC VELOX {775 plus £324.0.10 PT = {£1099.0.10 
HYDRA-MATIC CRESTA £835 plus £349.0.10 PT = £1 184.0.10 
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So much, that it sometimes seems we'll never catch up 
with all the great advances in knowledge—particularly 
scientific ones—even when they're being put to work in 
our own back gardens. How much do you know about 
4-chloro-2-methy!phenoxvacetic acid. for instance? It’s 
this near-miraculous chemical—developed originally by 
I.C.1. for farmers to use in their cornfields—that so 
unerringly selects only weeds as its victims when you 
water your lawn with ‘Verdone’ selective weedkiller. 
What about gamma benzene hexachloride, another I.C.I. 
discovery? This is what puts the punch in ‘Sybol’—the 
spray that spells death to sap-sacking pests in the garden. 
Such complicated chemicals—and a host of other weed- 
killers and insecticides, plant foods and fertilizers—are 
an open book to I.C.I.’s research chemists. But even they 
have a lot to learn yet—-which is why their search for new 
knowledge, to aid the farmer and the gardener, goes on 


without pause 


LONDON, S.W.1. 
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LETTERS 


Kenya 


i 
Sir—As one of the two Coalition candidates 
to be elected outright in the primary clec- 
tions in Kenya I would like to comment on 
the article entitled “Kenya Gold Fish 
Bowl ” in your issue of January 28th. 

The lack of confidence in Kenya followed, 
inevitably, from the implication of the Lan- 
caster House conference that the fears of 
European enterprise regarding sweeping 
political changes would be disregarded. 

The Kenya Coalition was formed, not to 
combat the Macleod constitution in the 
legislature and executive, but to try to per- 
suade HMG to do somthing to restore the 
economy ; one method p d was what 
you have yourself suggest the establish- 
ment of a {£2} million fund per annum over 
10 years (later raised to £3} million), for 
the purchase of land for African settlement 
in the Highlands. A scheme of this sort is 
essential, as the economy cannot remain 
indefinitely supported by purely Europzan 
agriculture, although very many would stay 
if they knew there was some market for land 
in the future. 

As you say, it is the intention of the 
Secretary of State that Mr Blundell and his 
party should hold most of the European 
seats in the legislative council, whether or 
not the Europeans of the country, who 
presently are the basis of the economy, wish 
it. In order to achieve this an electoral 
system was devised, calculated to increase 
racial divisions, cithsr because the 
Europeans would be infuriated if their own 
choice were rejected by large African maijori- 
ties, or alternatively the Asians and Afri- 
cans would be denied a vote because the 
Europeans put in a candidate by an over- 
whelming majority of more than 7§ per cent, 
thereby preventing a common roll election. 
Almost worse than this, the seats were allo- 
cated to ensure double the number of 
African voters in the main agricultural seats 
(in Mr Blundell’s constituency six times) 
a in urban areas, an unusual procedgre 

moo agricultural country. 
history shows that ae from out- 
side to force the leadership of a particular 
individual or party on a people is the worst 
possible way of gaining their confidence. It 
is this deplorable policy which is partly to 
blame for the tragic economic position of 
Kenya today. It would have been wiser to 
have left a few Europeans and Asians in the 
legislature on a communal roll for @ little 
longer, even had their numbers been 
reduced, rather than to introduce a system 
which takes no account of human reactions. 
Moreover, it is not really possible to fight 
an clection when the candidates and the 
electorate have no language in common, for 
Swahili is only imperfectly understood by 

most Europeans and Africans. 

Both Mr Cole and myself who won the 
primary elections with huge majorities have 
never been men of the extreme right in 


politics, as our whole record shows: we 
have always been prepared to work with 
Africans for the common 
ono open contempt of the, British 
or those whom they 
ssald ta tuaaes deb eedoapal amemaee 
swung the votes away from the New Kenya 
in this election, and has also shattered 
in the future to the infinite detri- 
ment of all races. That confidence cannot 
be restored by politicians in Kenya alone ; 
the British Government is still the control- 
ling influence, and it is they who have by 
far the greatest part to play in the years 
before i — Yours faithfully, 
L. R. Maconocui1e WeLwoop 


Kipkabus, Kenya 


Congo 


Sir-I have just returned to the Congo 
from am absence of three months in the 
United Kingdom and feel that the article 
in your issue of January 21st completely 
misses the point. 

Your conclusion that the western powers 
should withdraw ail support for any single 
faction in the Congo and put their influence 
behind the United Nations was, in my 
opinion, quite specious. The entire world, 
western powers, castern powers, and 
neutralist Afro-Asian powers, all support or 
claim to support the United Nations. But 
in practice the United Nations Organisation 
in the Congo (as in New York) is hamstrung 
partly by the political bias of some of its 
local representatives but mainly because of 
the (calculated) inadequacy of its brief from 
the General Assembly and Security Council. 

Whether we like it or not, the Congo is 
now divided into two parts, the provinces 
of Léopoldville, Equateur, Katanga and the 
southern part of Kasai, which are dominated 
by pro-western groups, and the Orientale 
and Kivu Provinces which are dominated 
by pro-communist groups. It is therefore 
= obvious, in my opinion, which group 

western powers must support. 

The troubles in the Congo started on 
July 7th (a week after independence) with 
a mutiny in the armed forces that was 
actively encouraged, if not mainly organised, 
by communist agents of various races trained 
in Prague and directed from the former 
Czech Embassy in Léopoldville. The 
Belgian Government gave the Congo its 
independence in the belief, shared by most 
Congolese, that the Force Publique 
commanded by General Janssens, a fi 
respected by Africans and Europeans slike, 
would form a bulwark 
bulwark was destroye 
independence th the mutiny which 
spread throughout the entire Congo in a 
matter of hours—a miraculous piece of 
organisation for this part of the world. Again 
the communist leanings of the Lumumba 


inst disorder. This 
within a week of 


arrived—TI saw about 50 with my own eyes. 
In my opinion the communist powers are 
making a strong bid to gain control of the 
Congo, and if the 
enslaving the rest 


succeed their task in 


much facilitated. It is therefore obvious, 
surely, that the correct course for the 
western powers to pursue is mot the one pro- 
posed by you.—Yours faithfully, 

Léopolduille P. G. MCMULLAN 


[This letter was sent before the death of Mr 
Lumumba had become known.] 


Airports 


Sir—The article “ Who Pays for Airports 
in your issue of February 4th, contains 
statements which call for correction and 
clarification. 

You say that at Idlewild the airlines 
provide their own buildings for checking 
passengers in and out. In fact, the airlines 
do provide buildings for checking their 
passengers out, but only for checking their 
domestic passengers in. International 
passengers arrive at a terminal provided by 
the airport authority. 

You also say that in Britain the rents paid 
by the airlines for the buildings provided 
by the Ministry are included in the landing 
fee. On the contrary, the airlines pay 
separately, and quite handsomely, for their 
counter space, Bom and any buildings they 
occupy at London airport. I might that 
in the trading accounts for the last fiscal 
year, the figures for London Airport showed 
that a substantial profit was made on the 
provision of accommodation. 

You make another point about the levy 
with respect to aviation fuel which, it is said, 
the New York Port Authority imposes on 
the oil companies. The facts are that the 
fuel facilities at Idlewild were constructed 
at the port authority's expense, and the oil 
companies are a small amount per 
gallon to amortize cost of the buildings 
and other facilities, which are the property 
of the New York Port Authority. It is clear 
that this represents a contractual arrange- 
ment relating to the fuel concessions at the 
airport, and has nothing to do with the level 
of landing fees. It is hard to believe that 
the oil companies at London airport do not 
also pay for the privilege of doing business 
there even if their concessions involve a 
different financial arrangement. 

We have checked the facts very carefully, 
and I can assure 


International Air Trensport Assastetien 
Montreal 





Credit Transfers 


Str—-As a Dutchman I read with interest 
your article on the proposed credit transfer 
systern, as well as the references to the 
Dutch giro. 

The proposed system suffers from a 
serious defect, namely that the creditor is 
not automatically aware of the arrival of a 
credit. Under the Dutch system customers 
are notified in respect of each credit. You 
point out that the banks will forward, daily 
if necessary, lists of payments reczved, but 
this will probably be reflected in higher 
bank charges. Many people whose business 
does not justify such a special service receive 
their bank statements at infrequent inter- 
vals. In many cases there will no doubt be 
requests for more frequent statements and 
an increase in the number of verbal 
inquiries to the banks, which will result in 
more work and expense for the banks and 
their customers.— Yours faithfully, 
London, SW20 F. l. H. Vos 


akistan Balance Sheet 


Sir—~In your article of roth December, your 
imaginative special correspondent made 
some uncomplimentary remarks, and parti- 
cularly that “in the plush suburbs of 
Karachi almost every house was built out 
of bribes.” 

In Pakistan as in other countries there are 
Various sources to help people build their 
own houses, The leading one is the House 
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Building Finance Corporation (established 
in 1952) which, as its name indicates, is 
exclusively meant for advancing loans for 
house building purposes. So far this 
organisation has given loans to over §,000 
people, most of them for the construction 
of houses in Karachi. The Government of 
Pakistan also allows advances to its 
employees against subsequent adjustments 
from their salaries for similar purposes. 
Then there are the co-operative banks, 
insurance companies and others which help 
people in this regard. As to the allegation 
of building houses through bribes, it is 
significant to note that the present Govern- 
ment appointed screening committees in an 
effort to clean up the administration. The 
number of employees dismissed on charges 
of bribes has been very few. 

Cases of bribery can always be found in 
any country and under any form of govern- 
ment. But a general statement, like the one 
made by your special correspondent is an 
aberration, by no means mitigated by attri- 
buting it to the Pakistanis themselves.— 
Yours faithfully SALAHUDDIN KHAN 
Karachi 


Judaism and Zionism 


Sir—It is a pity that Mr Herrman, whose 
letter you published in The Economist on 
February 18th, should use the tragic situa- 
tion of the Jews in Morocco as an oppor- 
tunity for indulging in a polemic on behalf 
of the American Council for Judaism 
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What Kind of Association? 


The Constitutional Structure of the 
Commonwealth 


By K. C. Wheare 


Oxford Umiversity Press. 215 pages. 255. 


WX Tuar is the Commonwealth ? If it is 
an association, what kind of associa- 
uion ? Is it one of importance to its mem- 
bers ? If so, in what does that importance 
consist ? His new book gives us only an 
occasional glimpse of .what Dr Wheare’s 
views on such issues might be. For it is 
concerned with the constitutional structure 
of the Commonwealth and such issues are 
“ susceptible more of political than of legal 
or constitutional treatment.” 

So central a question as the rules about 
membership illustrates the limitations of 
this approach. Does the admission of a 
new member require the consent of all 
existing members or only of a majority of 
them ? But there is no doubt that members 
are free to secede, so that if a majority of 
members persist in admitting a new member 
to whose admission a member is opposed, 
that member is free to leave but not 


obliged to do so. Does it follow that 
a member may be expelled ? Dr Wheare 
doubts whether it docs but suggests 
that members unwilling to remain asso- 
ciated with a particular member might 
themselves secede and found a new Com- 
monwealth. This “may seem fanciful”; 
but it would not necessarily be a simple 
matter of all members save one being in 
agreement—there might be a much more 
evenly balanced division. In short, the Com- 
monwealth might be split asunder, though 
Dr Wheare does not put it so dramatically. 
In the light of the South African issue, it 1s 
odd that he does not consider in this con- 
text the position of a member that decides to 
become a republic but nevertheless declares 
its wish to remain a member. , It seems at 
least arguable that the successive precedents 
of India, Pakistan, Ceylon and Ghana have 
gone far to establish a convention that the 
mere decision to become a republic, if 
followed by a formally expressed desire to 
remain, does not afford a basis on which 
membership may properly be terminated. 


But if Ghana, Guinea and Mali achieved 
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against Mr Ben-Gurion. Having just 
returned from a month's tour of Morocco, 
I saw little evidence that the Jews there were 
being given a chance to live what Mr 
Herrman calls “ fruitful, meaningful lives.” 

Instead, there is universal bitterness ‘on 
account of the treatment of the Jewish com- 
munity in Agadir, where after the carth- 
quake hundreds were robbed and left to 
die buried under the debris. There 1s 
resentment at the closure of Jewish schools, 
where hitherto a thorough grounding in 
Jewish knowledge had been available to 
every child. In the civil service, Jews are 
unhappy because they are being replaced as 
far as possible by Arabs, and business men 
are daily being deprived of their livelihoods 
because of various discriminatory acts by 
police and Arab merchants against them. 
Above all, the uninhibited antisemitism of 
the Arab press, where articles praising the 
Nazi murderers are not now uncommon, 
hardly encourages them into joining the 
“emerging national pattern.” 

To the Jews I met in Morocco, the name 
of Herzl meant nothing, the name of Mr 
Ben-Gurion very little. If they wish to go 
to Israel, it is because they have been pray- 
ing for this daily for the last two thousand 
years, and because it seems that their 
prayers are being answered when their situa- 
tion is otherwise at its most perilous. In 
such circumstances, Mr  Ben-Gurion’s 
remarks are as irrelevant as Mr Herrman’s 
strictures are misleading.—Yours faithfully, 
London, NW 4 GeRSHY HEPNER 


a political union, could Ghana remain a 
member ? Could the United Kingdom do 
so if it joined a European federation ? If 
either of them carried such an association 
ta the point of ceasing to be separate states 
they would no longer be “ equal in status ” 
with the other members oa so would no 
longer be cligible for membership. But 
“new situations and new needs,” Dr 
Wheare remarks, “ would bring new rules.” 
Although it is no part of his purpose to 
consider what the new rules might be, it is 
possible to infer from his approach some- 
thing of the nature of the changes that might 
be involved: the obligation to cooperate 
with other members might be reaffirmed 
in social and cultural matters, perhaps even 
in some economic matters, too, but the con- 
vention about consultation in foreign poli- 
cies would evidently require drastic revision. 
But in all these issues political considera- 
tions will vastly outweigh constitutional 
niceties, 

The most nove! part of this book is the 
discussion of what the author calls “ con- 
stitutional autochthony”: the desire of some 
members not merely to be “in no way 
subordinate one to another” (and in par- 
ticular to the United Kingdom) but also to 
enjoy a constitution deriving its authority 
exclusively from the country concerned and 
in no way from its enactment by the British 
Parliament. This tendency, already illus- 
trated in India and Pakistan (and of course 
in the Irish Free State much earlier), must 
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be expected to show itself increasingly as 
new members emerge. Since this book was 
finished, it has been strikingly exemplified in 
Ghana. And although Dr Wheare does not 
say so, it calls in question the whole pro- 
cedure by which we have become accus- 
tomed to effect the final stages in the 
transfer of power, 

Many of the matters with which a book 
of this kind must be concerned strike 
Englishmen, perhaps too readily, as formal, 
and therefore unimportant. Dr Wheare has 
once more demonstrated his capacity to 
distil the essential with lucidity and wit. 
Attentive readers will at least learn a great 
deal about what the Commonwealth is not. 


Veteran Politician 
Adenauer and the CDU 


By Arnold J. Heidenheimer. 
Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague. 274 pages. 
Fl. 19. 
M* HEIDENHEIMER’S cool and careful 
study (published in English in 
Holland) of the emergence of the Christian 
Democratic Union is timely. We are going 
to hear much of Dr Adenauer and his party 
between now and September, when the west 
German voters are due to decide whether 
to let them go on governing the Federal 
Republic, in all probability for another four 
years, or to make a change. They have been 
in power for twelve formative years run- 
ning ; and although the Social Democrats 
will be contesting a federal election for the 
first time with a credible candidate for the 
chancellorship, it does not seem likely today 
that they will be able to dislodge their tena- 
cious adversary. 

Without letting himself become bogged 
down in wearisome detail, Mr Heiden- 
heimer discusses the various antecedent 
groups and individuals that hibernated 
throughout the long political winter of 
1933-4§, stirred again in the bleak postwar 
spring, and gradually joined forces up and 
down the stricken country in what was to 
develop into the sturdy growth known as 
the Christian Democratic Union. Thanks to 
the disrepute into which it had fallen, the 
word “ party” was rejected from the start. 
With its Bavarian affiliation, the Christian 
Socialist Union, the CDU today has some 
300,000 paying members and an estimated 
fifteen millon steady well-wishers. 

In the higgledy-piggiedy early days of 
occupation and political revival, it looked 
as though the Berlin Christian Democrats 
were going to set the pace for the others. 
But it was not just the eventual eclipse of 
Berlin and the deepening division of Ger- 
many that lost them their ascendancy. 


Slowly but surely, with a veteran's detach- 


ment from many of the cares and ambitions 
of younger mortals, and above all with a 
gift for simplifying issues in an enervatingly 
complicated world, the former Lord Mayor 
of Cologne, Konrad Adenauer, came to the 
fore as the high priest of German Christian 
Democracy. As Mr Heidenheimer points 
out, Christian Democracy has established 
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its hold in postwar Europe largely through 
its ability to adapt parliarhentary systems 
to the requirements of advanced industria! 
democratic societies, through its recognition 
both of the need for something more con- 
structive than class war and of the obso- 
lescence of nationalism. Dr Adenauer and 
the CDU have kept the social peace at home, 
ended the old enmity with France, and 
bound the greater of Germany more 
closely than ever before with the west. 

Hitherto a majority of the electorate has 

ratified these policies. But the full bill has 
not yet been presented. Will Germany be 
oe divided ? No one can yet say. 

t Mr Heidenheimer believes the Germans 

may have to pay at least for having let Dr 
Adenauer institutionalise a system of 
government that has been tailored to fit his 
personality. 

A more perspicacious leader might have 
shortened his own shadow so that his 
successors might not be cast too much in the 
shade. He has accustomed the Germans to 
a style of party governmeni which owes its 
efficiency to the ease with which direction 
from the top outweighs impulses from the 
bottom. 


Dr Adenauer, he fairly observes, has made 


little attempt to imtroduce styles of govern- 
ment leadership which might have schooled 
the Germans in tolerance and resiliency. His 
treatment of the Opposition party leaders can 
hardly have irspired such qualities. 


The Gaullist State 


The De Gaulle Republic : Ques: for Unity. 
By Roy C. Macridis and Bernard E. Brown. 
Dorsey Press, Ulinois. 409 pages. $5.00. 


Cae history is a peculiarly 
difficult art to master. The prospective 
historian is confronted by a jungle of docu- 
ments, but is likely to find that crucial ones 


are missing. In a field where it is most neces- 
sary for him to discard his own prejudices 
and assumptions he is most likely, con- 
sciously or not, to be governed by them. He 
has no justification for making the attempt 
unless he has something new or essential 
to say, his readers being all, to some extent, 
familiar with what he would describe ; but 
for the same reason he will find success 
more difficult, as his readers will tend to 
think they know it all already, and not notice 
that what ~“ “know * may not be what 
he sets out. It is therefore a high compli- 
ment to be able to say that, apart from 
minor blemishes, “ The De Gaulle Repub- 
lic ” is a very successful essay in its genre. 
The authors present, lucidly and impar- 
tially, an astonishing amount of information 
and analysis, tending always to support, 
convincingly enough, a moderate and truth- 
ful thesis. Admittedly, parts of it read like 
a bad translation from French, and there 
is no bibliography. It is particularly dis- 
tressing to find “ matériel” used throughout 
instead of “‘ material,” and “ the great lines 
of the constitutional structure ” used as the 
equivalent of “ grandes lignes.” But it is a 
rare book that has no more serious faults. 
Among many lesser virtues must be men- 


Travel: 
have we gone 


too far? 


wm do vou do when you find a pleasant, 
un-tripped-to beach, or a good, cheap, 
uncrowded restaurant? Delightedly tell your 
friends? Or: cover your tracks and hope they 
never find it” 


Pierre d'Harcourt, The Observer's Travel 
Correspondent, must have this problem on a 
massive scale. When he writes of some 
sheltered retreat in Corsica, he is talking to 
over two million readers. It is, | suppose, just 
possible that they might all decide to go there 
in the same week. 


Should Pierre d'Harcourt be a/lowed to tell? 
Has he gone too far? He is on expert and 
friendly terms with leisurely by-ways all over 
Europe, and quite a bit farther afield. Some- 
times he is bound to give away somebody's 
special luir. But at least the people he gives it 
away to are other Observer readers, rather a 
nice lot by and large. 

Besides, if you look on him just as a sort of 
super-tipster, you're missing more than half of 
it. He has an affectionate and perceptive way 
of writing about a place, and even if it happens 
to be vour village, he will entertain you and 
perhaps help you to see it more clearly. 


Das Baden in Baden-Baden 


Anyway, as a tipster, his work is very widely 
spread. He writes about a different place 
nearly every week in The Observer. And he 
answers more than 17,000 questions in readers’ 
letters every year. He can tell you what's good 
about das Bad in Baden: Or how to find a 
Good Pullup for Carmen in Seville 

The clue to his column is in its title 
“Time Off”, for he has a fund of ideas about 
filling off-duty time, and this is a very impor- 
tant service, as more and more people are 
getting more and more time to fill. 

Don’t let anyone tell you that he has gone 
too far. He is still travelling, still looking 
avidly for places where the people are happy 
to see you, and the sun shines. You'll enjoy 
travelling hopefully with him, week by week, 
in The Observer. J.B.L, 
ADVT. 
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nioned the authors’ success in maintaining a 
steady level of originality, expressed some- 
times with charming wit, as in their identi- 
heation of General de Gaulle as a Rous- 
seauian. Burt the chief lesson of the book, 
and its chief merit, are that it takes as its 
text the proposition that “the stubborn 
imperative of political responsibility cannot 
be evaded,” and shows how this applies to 
the decline of the Fourth Republic, the May 
cnsis in 1958, and the creation of the gaul- 
list state. It is in this light that they present, 
for example, their exemplary studies of the 
personalities involved, so that their account 
of General de Gaulle’s motives and, even 
more impressively, of M. Mollet’s deplor 
able manccuvres, seem almost definitive. 
The inadequacies and inconveniences of 
the new constitution are made clear. Parti- 
cularly important are the pages which con- 
clude that the centre of political gravity has 
now shifted to the inhabitants of small rurai 
communes, who elect the Senate and the 
President, and which establish the paradox 
that a regime designed to counterbalance 
the lack of a “ consensus” in France can 
only work while there continues to be a 
majority in favour of General de Gaulle 
These and other points fully justify the 
iuthors in describing, not the Algerian War 
which impedes it, but “the legitimisation 
of its institutions and the development of 
nuine representative democracy” as 
most crucial task facing the Fifth 
Republic and its creator 
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Inflation Expounded 


Inflation 


By Thomas Wilson 
Basil Blackwell. 280 pages. 40s. 


oe RE are two kinds of economic theorist 
One kind starts by saying “ Let there 
be two industries, x and y,” or something 
even more abstract. The other kind writes 
in a realistic way, eschews excessive tech- 
nicality and brings in facts. Professor 
Wilson is a theorist of the second sort, He 
has, that is to say, written a book that looks 
rather untheoretical but which is actually 
almost entirely non-empirical. There are 
signs that he intended something else and 
changed his mind half way through ; chap- 
ter VI ends with a statement of intention 
to interpret the empirical evidence, yet this 
is never done. As it is, Professor Wilson 
quotes quite a few statistics, but their role 
is purely illustrative and he never confronts 
alternative theories with the facts in order 
to see which of them fits best. 

The consequence of this is a sweet 
reasonableness that at times verges upon the 
namby-pamby. This is apparent in his treat- 
ment of, one essential issue: cost-push 
versus demand-pull. Cost inflation is nicely 
defined as one where factor prices “ mse not 
because the derived demand for their ser- 
vices has gone up but because the terms at 
which these services have been offered ts 
raised,” and Professor Wilson goes on to 
say that “ It remains to be seen whether the 
distinction is not only possible in logic but 
important in practice.” Yet what follows 1s 
a demonstration that a particular senes of 
assumptions yields a particular set of results 
We are told what Professor Wilson thinks 
‘jikely.” “ piausible ” and “ sanguine ” in 
various hypothencal situations but never 
given any analysis of what actually happened 
in Britain or America at any time since 1945 
Phe nearest we get to this is to be told that 
* Something rather similar to what has just 
been described 1s believed to have taken 
place in the USA in 1956-58.” The foot- 
note reference here is to Schultze’s study of 
inflation for the Eckstein committee, a work 
that does attempt to state and test some 
hypotheses in a way which Professor Wilson 
would have done well to follow. 

The first half of the book is concerned 
with the analysis of inflation. The exposi- 
tion assumes relatively lithe knowledge of 
economic theory on the part of the reader 
and relegates the occasional diagram to a 
footnote, The layman may find the course 
of the argument fairly heavy going, but the 
university economist will admire the skill 
with which Professor Wilson surveys and 
synthesises the literature. The theory of 
inflation is linked to trade cycle theory, and 
though no major new ideas emerge, the 
smoothness of the exposition demonstrates 
how thoroughly he has sorted through the 
main streams of ideas 

A chapter on inflation in Russia separates 
the analysis of the causes and course of infla 
tion from the discussion of policy. After an 
introductory section, this discussion starts 
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by considering the supply of money, includ- 
ing the how standard description of the 
importance of banks’ liquid assets. This 
is followed by a discussion of the 
variability of velocity, so that the 
possibiliry of variations in aggregate 
expenditure, which was simply assumed 
earlier, is covered. It also paves the way 
for an examination of the effectiveness of 
monetary policy where Professor Wilson 
expresses scepticism about the scepucism of 
the Radcliffe Committee. ‘This and the fol- 
lowing chapters on fiscal controls, other 
forms of planning and wage and price con- 
trols constitute a general and agnostic sur- 
vey of policy measures against inflation. 
Most interest, for those who are not new 
to the subject, will probably attach to the 
discussion of wage policy in the last chapter. 
A modest and an alternative, more ambi- 
tious, wage policy are outlined, the latter 
involving comprehensive fixing of wage rates 
by a wages council. Professor Wilson grants 
the difficuluies which this would meet, how- 
ever, and ends up with a rather lukewarm 
advocacy of a wages council that would 
merely attempt to indicate how large wage 
increases could be without inflation, 

It is not easy to see what sort of audience 
Professor Wilson was aiming at with this 
book. Tt is too difficult for the man in the 
street, not sufficiently orginal for the pro- 
fessional economist and too theoretical for 
the civil servant. But if it finds readers 
they will be grateful for the careful exposi- 
non , perhaps 
be among them 
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tudents of economics will 


North Country Landscape 
North England 


By A. E. Smailes 


Nelson, 1960. 335 prank 508, 


(oe who claim to be great 
synthesisers, have in recent years been 
strangely reluctant to practise the art of 
balanced regional descmption in their own 
country. Possibly this is a commendable, if 
excessively prolonged, recoil from over- 
hasty generalisation. Less creditably, there 
may be a reluctance to leave the comfortable 
shelter of specialisation for wider fields that 
are too easily raked with fire from securely 
entrenched — colleagues, Whatever the 
reason, the result is that regional descrip- 
tion has been left to writers who, however 
sensitive to the moods of a landscape, often 
lack fundamental understanding of the 
geographical and historical evolution of the 


. land of Britain 


A few years ago, the tide began to turn, 
with the appearance of new volumes on 
Ircland and Wales. Now Professor W. G. 
East promises a flood of authoritative studies 
of the regions of the British Isles, beginning 
with Professor Smailes’s book on North 
England. It is perhaps not possible for one 
man to write equally well on all aspects of 
a region drawn to include Northumberland, - 
Durham, Cumberland and Westmorland, as 
well as the Cleveland district of the North 
Riding. Yet the treatment of the wide field 
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hysical geography, of the dales and fells 

the plants that grow on them, is every- 
where at least adequate. But the appeal of 
the book undoubtedly lies in its account of 
industry and towns. Here Professor Smailes 
. brings an exciting depth and perspective, 
whether to a modern giant like Tees-side, or 
to the bygones of the Lead Dales. Possibly 
the perspective is a little too long ; at times 
one misses a sense of the geographical 
region as a frame within which actual human 
problems—of regional planning, employ- 
ment distribution and the like—must be 
solved today. Yet undoubtedly this hand- 


some book needs to be read by anyone, 
native or visitor, who wishes to understand 
the origins of the nerth country landscape. 


Tribute to a Historian 


Elizabethan Government and Society : 
Essays presented to Sir John Neale 


Edited by S. T. Bindoff, J. Hurstfield and 
C. H. Williams 


Athlone Press. 432 pages. $05. 


Ls SE essays arc a well deserved tribute 

offered to Sir John Neale, the doyen 
of Elizabethan historians, on his seventieth 
birthday. A wide range of historians 
(though it is surprising to find Mr Rowse 
missing) testify to the breadth of Sir John’s 
interests and to the inspiration he has given 
What unity this collection of essays 
possesses stems from Sir John’s power to 
reopen old issues and to ask new questions : 
indeed some of the best essays are the most 
derivative. Professor Bindoff applies the 
same methods to tracing the genesis of the 
Statute of Artificers as did Sit John to the 
Elizabethan Acts of Supremacy and 
Uniformity ; and he satisfactorily demon- 
strates the importance of the part played by 
the House of Commons. Following hints 
dropped in the most stimulating essay ever 
written by Sir John, Professor MacCaffcry 
discusses the theme of place and patronage 
in Elizabethan politics. Mr Collinson, im 
a most interesting and thoughtful essay, 
unravels the career of John Field, an active 
propagandist and organiser of the Puritan 
radical wing, whose activities have already 
been noted in Sir John's “ Elizabeth I and 
her Parliaments.” 

Such a collection of essays is necessarily 
of varied interest and quality. Professor 
Dodd's essay on Thomas Myddleton, a 
Welsh merchant of Puritan sympathies, is a 
lively study of the making of a fortune from 
the sugar trade, privateering and loans to 
depressed gentry. Professor Wernham, in 
a concise review of Elizabethan war aims 
and strategy, which will be a nd to 
undergraduates, criticises the “ blue water " 
school which, from Raleigh onwards, has 
held that “her Majesty did all by halves 
and petty invasions.” But not all the essays 
are so useful or illuminating. “ Tedious,” 
“long-winded” and “dreary” are the 
adjectives lied by Professor Conyers 
Read to Burghicy’s attempts at propaganda 
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pamphicts ; and neither Burghley nor his 
secretive son, Sir Robert Cecil, comes to 
life in the essays in which they figure. The 
first essay in the book, sketching the treat- 
ment of Elizabeth's personality by his- 
torians, is so trite that it is difficult to 
—— even the enthusiasm of Sir John 

Neale for the Queen oa to a 
among these damp ashes. stly, 
Stubbs’s remark that “ the history of ieee 
tutions cannot be mastered—<can scarcely 
be approached—without an effort” springs 
to mind when one tries to read Mr Elton 
on a feud in the Exchequer or Miss Blatch- 
ford on the writ of lafitat. Indeed, useful 
and scholarly as some of these essays are, 
the quality which Sir John himself showed 
in his contribution to the essays presented 
to A. F. Pollard, perhaps one of the best 
of such collections ever published, is 
lacking here. 


District Commissioner 


A Fly-Switch from the Sultan 


By Darre'l Bates 
Hart-Davis. 191 pages. 18s. 


M* DARRELL BATES has written one of 
the most amiable books about the 
British Empire, which has rightly been com- 

red with Arthur Grimble's “A Pattern of 
slands.” It is also, in a lower key, a 
descendant of Karen Blixen's famous “ Out 
of Africa” ; a work that has had all too few 
offspring in Nairobi. Mr Bates's book is 
the antithesis of the economic yearbook or 
the memoirs, now grave, now jocular, of 
the conventional proconsul. It is the work 
of someone who values African life as it is 
and who has sought to contribute to it day 
by day with the means at his disposal. Its 
humour is African as well as ish. 
Neither Sir Roy Welensky nor President 
Kwame Nkrumah would be able to make 
much of it, 

Mr Bates gives us anecdotes of Tan 
ganyika, bits of which he administered, and 
of Ethiopia where he soldiered. Tanganyika 
has i 1 been fortunate since the 
Germans left it. The place was run on a 
shoestring between the wars; but its 
administrators seem to have fitted into the 
landscape and its settlers to have avoided 
conscious ee Tanganyika = is 
almost magically free from class and race 
consciousness. Somehow out of the hilari- 
ous groundnuts fiasco of 1948 and the 
relaxed governorship of Sir Edward 
Twining there emerged a country that is 
without parallel in Africa. 

Mr tes writes without drama or 
lyricism, sticking to immediate reality and 
sumple dialogue. He does not even bother 
to describe Mount Kilimanjaro, considered 
by most to be one of God's more staggering 
creations. But any reader who will attend 
carefully to him will learn a lot about 
Africans. 

The illustrations by Margery Gill are 
delightful. 


Paperback Selection 


A oew entry into the market th 
week is Mercury Books, oy Ee 
mann. The first twelve titles are taken from the 
Gee of the Hacbuenshn Gouah. bus ta tau 
books from outside publishers will be included. 


Biography :— 

Avtostocrapny or Joun Sruart Mit. Preface 
by John Jacob Coss. Cohonbia Univernty 
Press. London: Oxford Press. 
247 pages. 12s. 

Naroiron. By Maximilien Vox. Translated 
by Maurice Thornton. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 
192 pages. 6s, 

Essays tN Biocrarny. By J. 

Edited by Geoffrey Keynes. 

Mercury Books. 354 pages. 7s. él. 

Tee Avrostocrarny or an Ex-cotourgrp Man, 
By J. W. Johnson, Mark Paterson for American 
Century Series. 223 pages. 10s. 6d. 
Jurrersow. By A. J. Nock. Mark Paterson for 
American Century Series. 219 pages, 10s, 6d. 


History : 

Rome. By M. Rostovtiseff. Oxford Unwersisy 
Press. 364 pages, 13s. 6d 

Trary: From Napoleon to Mussolim, 
Albrecht-Carrié. 
London 
l4s 
Treoporr Roosrve.t anp Tut Proaressive 
Movement. By G. E. Mowry. Mark Paterson 
for American Century Series. 415 pages. 15s 


University 


By R 
Cohenbia University Press. 
Oxford University Press. 315 pages 


Literary Criticiem :— 


ANTON CHEKHOV The Voice of Twilight 
Russia. By Princess Nina Andronitova Touma- 
nova. Colwnbia University Press. London: 
Oxford Unwersity Press. 250 pages. 12s 
Homer. By Gabriel Germain. Translated by 
Richard Howard Wedenfeld & Nicolson. 
192 pages. 6s. 

Serectap Literary Carriciam. By D. H 
Lawrence. Edited by Anthony Beal. Heirie- 
mann Mercury Books. 447 pages. 12s. 6d 
Tue Liwerat Imactnation. By Lionel Trilling. 
Heinemann Mercury Books, 319 pages. 10s, 6d 
Trt Emprroe’s Cloris. B athleen Nott 
Mark Paterson for Indiana Liniversity Press 
328 pages. 14s. 6d. 
WrittInc iN AMERICA 
and R. B. Silvers. Mark Paterson for Ruzgers 
University Press. 178 pages. 10s. 6d. 

AMES JoveR AND Tee Maxine or Unysans. By 


rank yo Mark Paterson for Indiana 
University Press. 350 pages. 16s 
Science : - 


Aveustine To Gatusno. By A. C. Crombie. 
Heinemann Mercury Books, In two «perp 
318 pages and 397 pages. 7s. 6d. 

Frontiers or Astronomy. By Feed Hoyke. 
Heinemann Mercury Books. 316 pages. 12s. 6d. 
THe Lire or Science. By George Sarton. 
Mark Paterson for Indiana University Press. 
210 pages. 12s. 6d. 

Mopern Screnct and Tuk Naturk or Lire. By 
William 8. Beck. Penguin. 316 pages. 4s. 


Philosophy, Psychology, Etc.:-— 
Ancient Epucation anp Topay By BF. B. 
Castle. Penguin. 218 pages. 3s. Od, 

Journry Trrovan Apo .escuncs. a Doris 

Odlum. Penguin. 160 pages. 2s. 

Twn Pensfes. By Blaise Pascal Teaniteved by 
. M. Cohen. Penguin. 287 pa ds. Gd. 
we Onicins Op TOTALITARIAN YY RACY. By 

L. Talmon. Mememann Mercury Books. 
77 pages. 12s. 6d 

General ; —- 

An Iwtrropucnon to Japan, By Herache 

Webb. Columbia Universizy Press. _ aeees 

Oxford University Press, 

Tue Tata or 

Penguin Books Limited. 

Reiph. Penguin, 250 pages, 


Edited by J. Fischer 
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"It is believed that no ot 


world can match the perfo 


The Right Hon Harold Watkinson, MP, Minister of Defence, speaking at Wey bridge, on Friday, 7th October 1960 


---AND BRISTOL SIDDELEY 


British Aircraft Corporation have recently received an order from the Ministry of Aviation for a 
number of TSR 2's. One of the most advanced military aircraft ever to be designed, the TSR 2 will 
be used in tactical strike and reconnaissance roles with a wide range of weapons, inciuding nuclear. 
it will: (1) reach twice the speed of sound at altitude; (2) be capabie of high subsonic speeds at 
ground tevel and; (3) have short take-off and landing capabilities from inferior surfaces. 


The Minister of Defence said, when announcing the order: “It is the latest version. The Olympus, which has already helped the 
believed that no other single aireraft in the world can match the Avro Vulean V-bomber to achieve its outstanding performance, 
performance of the TSR 2 in all three respects.”’ The TSR 2 will be embodies all the qualities essential for the efficient propulsion of a 
powered by the Bristol Siddeley Olympus turbojet supersonic aircraft: high power at high altitude; remarkable 
handling characteristics; extremely low fuel consumption; great 


The Bristol Siddeley Olympus has proved itself in service to be 


ve al flexibility; a y overha », and the highest ver 
one of the most successful turbojets ever built. Its truly astonish- operational flexibility; a long overhaul life, and the highest power 


or its weight « high-thrust turbojet. 
ing built-in potential has been strikingly demonstrated by the for ite weight of any high-thre ae 
threefold increase in power from the 11,000-Ib thrust of the The Olympus is eminently suitable for Britain's eivil supersonic 


original production engine to the 33,000-1b thrust with nheat of transport, 


BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED 


CENTRAL OFFICE MERCURY HOUSE. 195 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON SW7 
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er single aircraft in the 


mance of the TSR 2..." 


SUPPLY THE POWER 


POWER FOR THIS 
' ‘The Bristol Siddeley Otympus hin!) thrust turbo 


jet powers the Avro Vulean V-bomber—gives this 
delta. winged spearboad of the RAF’s deterrent force 
an outstanding performance, Ourrent Olympus 
versions deliver 20,000-Ib thrust dry. Even more 
advanced Olympus versions are rated at 33,000 Ib 
with reheat. 


+» - AND THIS 


The Griste! Siddeley industria! Pretews cus 
turbine engine powers a J.megawatt turbo. 
generator, Designed for peak -lopping and stand-by 
generation, this new pocket power station, two of 
which are in service, delivers full power within 2 
minutes of a cold start for a lower capital cost than 
any other type of installation. 


.. AND THIS 


The Briste! Siddeley Marine Proteus powers 
the world's faatest naval vessels, the “Brave” class 
Royal Navy patrol boate, built by Vosper Lid, 
Three Proteus deliver a total of 10,500 hp-—propel 
these 06-ft beatae at over 50 knots, The Marine 
Proteus is quick-starting and reliable and holds 
large reserves of power. 


AERO-ENGIME DiVISION: PO BOX 3, FILTON, GRISTOL, ENGLAND «+ POWER DIVISION PO BOX 17, COVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 


Belgium’s Catharsis 


PROM OUR CORRESPONDENT|IN BRUSSELS 


ECENT events both at home and abroad have shaken Mr 

Eyskens's already buffeted government to its foundations 

although Mr Eyskens hangs on with a doggedness of spirit 
characteristic of many of his countrymen. On the surface Belgium 
has taken calmly the international insults offered it since the death 
«of Patrice Lumumba (even the student demonstrations against 
the United Arab Republic and the Sovict Union were sparsely 
attended), but in fact public morale has been deeply affected. The 
country needs the catharsis of next month's elections. It needs to 
speak to the outside world with a new voice, just as it needs to end 
what some have called the indecent vaudeville of party intrigue 
which ied to the temporary resignation last weekend of the Liberal 
ministers from the Christian Social-Liberal coalition 

Belgium was shocked, of course, to find itself the victim of sudden 
world-wide fury—particularly, perhaps, to find that the London 
demonstration was not monopolised, as it had at first supposed, by 
‘les noirs Britanmques.” Most Belgians admit that they have 
much to answer for in the Congo, but none the less resent the 
readiness of the rest of the world, including even their traditional 
allies, to regard Belgium's Congo policy as purely Machiavellian 
“ Nobody wants to hear our point of view,” complain the Belgians 
“ Of course the Congolese were not politically mature when we 
gave them independence, but we only did it so-fast because they 
clamoured for it. Surely Britain knows how difficult it is to resist 
African impatience. We thought there would be no great harm 
if our experts stayed on, as British experts do. A lot of Congoles 
sull genuinely -want our experts there.” 

A cartoon in a British paper showing Mr Tshombe in Belgium's 
pocket raises bitter smiles. The Belgians feel that if only he were 
in their pocket Mr Lumumba would still be alive ; but they main- 
tain that they can no more control Mr Tshombe than they can 
control their own dichards, who embarrass them just as seriously 
as French extremists in Algeria embarrass their home government 
While the Brussels government would no doubt like greater contro! 
over its nationals in the Congo (many of whom bitterly opposed 
the home government's granting of independence and did not help 
to smooth the transition), Belgium's equivocation and lack of co- 
operation with the United Nations make it scarcely surprising that 
the world suspects its motives. Apart from the army experts. 
whom Belgium has agreed to withdraw in deference to the Security 
Council's resolution, there is still the enigma of the Katanga foreign 
legion ; there is the mystery of the arrival in Katanga of the three 
Fouga Magister aircraft which France says were sold only to 
Belgium ; there is the suspicion that somewhere in the back- 
ground is the hidden hand of the trusts, which, rightly or wrongly, 
are thought to be a law unto themselves 

Mr Spaak may perhaps become the leader who will take the 
ambiguities out of Belgium's Congolese policies. “We must play 
the United Nations game 100 per cent,” he told journalists recently 
This is the viewpoint of the Belgian Socialist party, although Mr 
Spaak is also likely to recruit non-Socialist party support since he 
is kndwn to have protested against what he called the abandon 
ment of Belgium by Nato since the outbreak of the Congo crisis 
Of course Mr Spaak is not yet elected. He is too moderate for 
some of the Walloon hotheads who led the recent strike and too 


socialist for some Catholics who are unenthusiastic about the idea 
of a coalition between Socialists and Christian Socialists. Such 
a‘ coalition would certainly produce a government with a strong 
majority for a dynamic home and foreign policy, though the Liberals 
would greatly resent losing their customary position as afbiters 
between the two great parties 

Meanwhile, with Parliament now dissolved, it seems as though 
the major clauses of the loi wmque, for whose sake the country 
suffered a month-long strike, cannot now be implemented. Neither 
the précompte (the prepayment of tax on dividends) nor the 
economics in unemployment benefits can be applied, and the 
Liberals insist that the increase in sales tax must also wait, although 
the finance minister, Mr van Houtte, has pointed out that the 5,700 
million francs that it is to raise is urgently necessary. Any 
future government would presumably retain some features of the 
lor untque, for even the law's enemies admit that the strikes have 
made a period of austerity all the more necessary. Estimates of the 
cost of the strike vary between 6,000 million and 10,000 million 
Belgian francs according to the criteria adopted 

It is not yet clear, moreover, whether the strike has lost Belgium 
sales or, more seriously, customers. but if ‘a new deal spirit were 
to follow the elecuons the outlook for Belgium could yet be far 
trom black. The old year ended with a marked increase both in the 
gross national product and in exports. According to the 1960 
report of the Belgian National Bank there is plenty of money to 
finance the new investment that Belgium needs, provided that it is 
no longer sent abroad, or borrowed by the governmert to finance 
current expenditure. Exchange reserves at the end of 1960 stood 
at 73.700 million Belgian francs, nearly a record level, although 
they were inflated by the government's short-term borrowing 
abroad. Cuts in the heavy government subsidies to the coal 
industry (§2 bilhon francs between 1945 and 1959) and attractive 
rates for foreign investors should help to create new industries, 
diversify existing ones and find new markets at the same time. 
Belgium's favourable geographical position should help it to offer 
profitable services, for instance along the projected motorways 
between Paris and Brussels, and Antwerp and the Ruhr. Older 
industries, though declining in manpower, are maintaining produc- 
tion, and there is a labour surplus waiting to be used. Belgium 
in fact is now at the turning-point. It remains to be seen if it will 
again show the resilience that it has shown at critical times before 


Spain's Expectant Exiles 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE liberal breeze blowing in from Washington, and the swing 
‘hen the Neanderthal right in Latin America, have given 
fresh heart to Spain’s exiled democrats. All the non-communist 
republican groups have subscribed to a “ Pact of Unity.” Doctrinal 
squabbling is frowned on ; refugees who had lost hope have begun 
re-establishing contact with republican organisations ; and after 
Senhor Galvao’s success, aboard the Santa Maria, in focusing 
attention on the stagnant Iberian dictatorships, the possibility 
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of joint action with Portuguese liberals is under discussion. 

Some 400,000 refugees—nearly half of them women and children 
—crossed the Pyrenees in 1939 to escape the victorious Franquistas 
and their German and Italian allies. Nearly 10,000 Spanish repub- 
licans died in Nazi and Vichyite internment camps ; another 8,000 
died fighting with the Allied armies and the French Resistance. 
After the—for them—hollow victory of 1945, many emigrated to 
Latin America ; others moved on to northern Europe. But the 
biggest single community, some 140,000 strong, is still in France, 
mainly in the Toulouse region; and although the Spanish Republic’s 
nominal government-in-cxile (a committee of distinguished indivi- 
duals rather than a formal political coalition) has its seat in Paris, 
Toulouse has remained the spiritual chef-lieu of Spanish democracy. 
The Spanish papers published there—well written and competently 
edited—are mailed to subscribers in every continent. The Spanish 
Labour party (PSOE) and TUC (UGT) have offices in the medieval 
rue du Taur. in a block shared with the French Socialist party and 
Force Ouvriére unions. The mellowed, philosophical, anarcho- 
syndicalists cohabit with the (French) Inspectorate of Technical 
Education in the rue de Belfort. The anarcho-syndicalists claim a 
slightly bigger following than the socialists, and publish three 
weeklies (total sale : 15,000 copies) to the socialists’ one (10,000 
copies), but the latter are closer-knit and receive more substantial 
international support. Toulouse is also the home of small liberal, 
Catalan-autonomist and Protestant groups, whose significance is 
moral rather than numerical, and of thousands of unaffiliated 
republicans identifiable as such only on the Republic's national day. 
The Spanish Communist party, banned in France, is no longer 
active north of the Pyrenees, 

A higher percentage of Spanish republicans ‘are disabled than of 
any other refugee group, but the only relief agency to devote itself 
to them consistently since 1945 has been a small American Unitarian 
team still in action at 93 rue Riguet, Toulouse. Asked “ Why are 
you here ?” these Americans say firmly, “ Becaus¢ we believe in 
democracy, which the Spanish republicans defended at great cost.” 
There are no strings to their aid, and they do not seck to make 
converts. Happily, postwar France has made up for th: barbarities 
inflicted on the Spanish refugees by the collapsing Third Republic 
and the Vichy regime, and most of them are eligible for family 
allowances, housing subsidies and social security benefits. Toulouse 
is the only city in which this correspondent has ever’ heard 
anarchists praise the police: its Sireté officers can generally be 
relied on to help new arrivals obtain identity papers and avoid 
expulsion—for the flow of refugees érom Spain has never halted 
(1§,000 have arrived in the last ten years). 


I N return, France has reaped a rich harvest. A high proportion 
of the republicans were artisans, technicians and professional 
men they are thought to have included the majority of university 
graduates, teachers and civil servants in north-east Spain—and 
today hundreds of the most reliable skilled workers in the booming 
aircraft factories and chemical and constructional industries of 
south-west France are Spanish. The republicans’ children, French 
teachers say, reflect their parents’ qualities and do well at school. 
Most now opt for French nationality, while remaining active in 
republican youth movements and cultural groups. Despite the 
turmoil of their early years, there is little delinquency among them. 
A Spanish priest, sent into south-west France to proselytise the 
republicans, said recently: “ Twenty-five years after what we 
intended to be a moral revolution, Spanish society is more immoral, 
more corrupt, more apathetic than ever. I wonder if we did not, 
in our zeal, choose the wrong allies... . These young Spaniards 
of Toulouse have been raised without religion, and most of them 
hate the Church. But how happy one would be to say:‘ This is 
the Spain of tomorrow.’ In the event, how fortunate France is! ” 
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“Priestly cunning!” snap the republicans who heard him. 
“ Ecclesiastical soft soap! If they think we're going to fall for 
flattery, after all they've done to us. . . .” The present generation 
of republicans will not forgive the Church its alliance with fascism, 
or forget the efforts of the international Catholic press to smear 
all democrats as “ reds” and to blame them even for the Nazis’ 
bombardment of Guernica. Wives and children who were unable 
to escape from Spain in the first republican exodus (some families 
were separated for ten or fifteen years) give harrowing accounts 
of the insults and petty spying priests and nuns subjected them to. 
One woman was told by a priest who discovered that she was 
selling off her furniture: “ If I thought you were planning to join 
your husband and the reds in Toulouse I should inform the civil 
guard, for you would be contemplating a crime as well as a sin.” 
A twelve-year-old girl, arrested with an aunt while crossing the 
Pyrenees to join her fathsr—a liberal—in Toulouse, was put in 
prison and then transferred to a convent orphanage where the 
nuns told her that her parents were wicked reds who would go to 
hell when they died: she would never be allowed to see them again, 
and she must forget them. (A few months later her «uncle succeeded 
in buying her release.) Most of the girls she met in the orphanage 


were the daughters of “ reds " and were being conditioned to hate 
their parents. 


VEN so, there is sympathy among the républicans for Catholics 

like Julio Cerén (now serving an eight-year prison sentence) 
who, in a revulsion against the regime, have begun campaigning for 
free trade unions and organising a clandestine “ Christian demo- 
cratic left.” El Socialista, a weekly published in Toulouse by the 
Spanish Labour party, recently printed a friendly seven-column 
article on this “ awakening of the Christian conscience.” The 
Catholic hierarchy in Spain displayed no overt interest in Cerén and 
his comrades, but in recent months—more notably since the Ameri- 
can presidential clection—it has clearly been trying to extricate 
itself from the political consequences of its alliance with General 
Franco. Individuals claiming to represent Catholic Action fraterni- ‘ 
ties, which are known to be receptive to the political guidance of 
Cardinal Pla y Deniel, have appeared in Toulouse to dissociate their 
organisations from “ the past fanaticism of certain priests” and 
“the McCarthyism of foreign Catholic propagandists ignorant of 
Spanish realities”; they also suggest, cautiously, that a Christian 
democratic movement might have a useful part to play, internally 
and internationally, in restoring representative institutions to Spain 
and bridging the gulf between left and right. 


Most republicans have yet to be convinced of the moral desir- 
ability of an alliance with Catholic “front organisations”; but 
liberal, socialist and syndicalist leaders alike are alarmed by reports 
from their grapevines of an upsurge of pro-communist sentiment 
among the Spanish workers. The regime’s propagandists have 
glamorised the communists by attributing all opposition to them. 
and damaged the West by playing up such aberrations as Mr 
Eisenhower's alleged concern to increase the firepower of the 
Spanish internal security forces. The lively, powerful “ Free Spain 
Pyrenean Radio” (operated from Prague) has captured a wide 
audience by giving support to all opposition groups and soft- 
pedalling party dogma. It has no serious competitors: while the 
BBC Spanish service prattles about constitutional development in 
Rhodesia, the “Pyrenean Radio” is telling its listeners how -o 
work for constitutional development in Spain. Non-communist 
republicans can disseminate their views only in leaflets, the dis- 
tribution of which is punishable by up to twelve years’ imprison- 
ment. The Free Trade Union international is reportedly willing 
to help finance a Spanish democratic radio, but it has yet to find 
a democratic government willing to play host. “ It is the story of 
Batista again,” says a Basque priest who left Spain last autumn. 
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“ Seventy per cent of my parishioners were against the regime, but 
they mistrusted America almost as much as they hated Franco.” 

The monarchical question? Of no importance, republicans assert. 
A temporary restoration might be a useful transitional expedient, 
but it could be no more than a very short-term one. The essential 
problem is to restore liberal institutions and revive Spanish faith 
in those who claim to champion them. It is a problem the West's 
more enlightened leaders should give some’ attention to if they 
wish to avoid having another Cuban surprise leer at them one bright 
Spanish dawn. 


Austria Changes Chancellors 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN VIENNA 


ERR RAAB’S resignation, so long expected and so often post- 

poned, was finally made known on February 16th at the 
People’s Party conference at the Hotel Panhans on the Semmering 
hills near Vienna. Being, in hospital at the time, Herr Raab made 
his decision known in writing, and without naming his successor 
he recommended that the offices of chancellor and party head 
should be held by the same person. The senior party members 
followed this clear lead, and within a few minutes Dr Alfons Gor 
bach, the present party chief, had been nominated. But the change 
over will not take piace till April 11th. 

Dr Gorbach’s nomination is popular, not only within the ranks 
of his own party, but among the Socialists, the warmth of whose 
faery embrace has already caused him a slight pang of apprehension. 
Dr Gorbach, who is 62, was born at Imst in the Tyrol and brought 
up in Styria. After having lost a leg on the Isonzo front in 
the first world war, he studied law at Graz University and entered 
politics. The thirties found him in the “ Fatherland Front,” which 
caused his immediate arrest after the Anschluss, He spent five 
years in Dachau, and was then released with permission to work 
as a labourer, only to be re-arrested and consigned once again to 
a concentration camp, where he remained until 1945. It is very 
seldom, in public almost never, that one hears any reference here 
to the old concentration camp friendships between former politica! 
rivals.; But they have played a considerable part—far greater than 
the clamovr of political warfare might lead one to suppose—in 
giving a certain stability to the public life of Austria since the war. 
It is, in fact, not altogether a flight of fancy to say that the civil 
strife of the thirties was buried in the stone quarries of Dachau and 
Auschwitz. So that although the Socialists’ welcome of Dr Gor- 
bach’s nomination is undoubtedly founded on his record as a con 
ciliatory—perhaps, from his own party’s point of view, all too 
conciliatory—negotiator, it is a heartening sign that they should 
choose to write of his “ courage, selflessness and humanity” in 
the days when he was,an anonymous prisoner wearing a number 

Coalition government is always a sluggish stream ; in the next 
few weeks Vienna will see little but minor administrative work at 
the centre of government. How many ministerial posts will be 
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shuffied, and whether any old faces will disappear and be replaced 
by fresher ones, will appear in due course. (One to go may be Dr 
Heilingsetzer, the minister of finance.) It cannot even yet be said 
whether Dr Gorbach will really turn into a long-term chancellor— 
or, in the event of the People’s Party losing the next election, 
vice-chancellor—at all. At present, he gives something of the 
impression of a caretaker. How long he lasts will depend not only 
on his own intentions and stamina, but also on his ability te 
breathe fresh life into his party organisation. He has already said 
that he wishes to “loosen up” the coalition machinery, a vague 
term, but one which contains a host of practical implications which 
are very familiar here. These might include a reduction of the 
Proporz system which makes a political issue out of every appoint- 
ment in public life. They might even go so far as to enable some, 
though doubtless not all, of the decisions now taken by the coalition 
committees to be put to the vote in Parliament. 

The term of government now ending has been undistinguished 
Within the People’s Party it has been marked by authoritarian stone - 
walling, coupled with a tactical ineptitude in negotiation which 
gradually lost the party advantages of its majority. Politically 
speaking, it has won the war and lost the peace, again and again. 
Dr Gorbach has a forbidding task in front of him if the Socialists 
are not, at last, to gain full control when they next go to the coun- 
try. It would be wrong to lay all the blame for this at Herr Raab’s 
door. At the moment, the cries of praise and valediction as he 
steps down to a lesser post are ringing a little hollow. But he did 
his country good service in the early years of the “ Raab era,” and 
this is what will ultimately be remembered. 


Elections in Gaza 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


AST month the Palestine Arab National Union, a miniature 
L edition of the National Union of the United Arab Republic 
but not affiliated to it, held elections in the Gaza strip. They are 
the first to be held there since the 1948 war, and they may give a 
tiny jolt to the long-frozen deadlock over the Palestine Arab 
refugees and the parent issue of Arab-Isracli relations. So rigid 
have the boundaries of the problem become and so parrot-like the 
response of all parties, that the emergence of 346 freely-clected 
representatives, one for every 1,000 inhabitants of the crowded 
strip, provides a rare occasion for glancing at the currents beneath 
the ice in this Egyptian-administered demilitarised zone. 

All authority is at present vested in the Egyptian governor- 
general, Lieutenant-General Ahmad Salem, a distinguished and 
energetic veteran, and in his staff of 19 Egyptian officers supported 
by a powerful police arm. General Salem's decisions are formally 
ratified by a Legislative Council of leading citizens appointed by 
him. But the 250,000 Palestinians in the strip have, in fact, little 
say in running their own affairs, Their dependence on Egypt for 
defence and the governor-general’s strong pro-Arab sentiments 
keep resentment against Egyptian rule within bounds. 

It is not yet clear what role the Egyptians have in mind for the 
Palestine Arab National Union and whether it is to be allowed a 
taste of power at any level. Its functions may be restricted to 
carrying word of local grievances up the pyramid and passing down 
slogans and directives: a means of organising the people for 
national aims without opposition. But it appears that the Egyptians, 
in the face of some obstruction from local notables, were keen that 
the elections should be genuinely representative. Many a well- 
established orange-grove owner found himself beaten by a younger 
man. The Mayor was clected, in spite of criticisms of unpaved 
streets, but there were many gaps in his entourage. The “ outs” 
were said to have forced the “ins ” on the defensive. 
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Does he order from your firm? 


This man is typical of the international business community 
you want to reach. His home is Steckholm, but his counter- 
parts live in the nerve centres of the world. Do they know 
your firm . . . do they order from you ? 


Men such as these have two things in common. 


They are at the decisive level in matters of taste, behaviour, 
buying. Their decisions are the important ones in their 


homes, their businesses, their countries. 


They read Lire INrerRNnationat. It’s their kind of maga- 
zine—informative and international in scope, stimulating 
to read, entertaining to look at. It draws on a treasurchouse 


of articles from Fortune, the U.S. edition of Lire, and 


tury day along the Kungsgatan in Stockholm. 


other Time Inc. publications. In each issue, too, the editors 


present much new material prepared exclusively for Lire 
INTERNATIONAL. 


To make your company known to members of this 
world-wide community, reach them regularly in. Lire 
INTERNATIONAL, or if your business is concentrated in 
Europe, advertise in Lire InrerNnatronav’s new European 
edition circulating on the Continent of Europe, in the 
British Isles, Turkey and Israel—beginning with the issue 
of 5th June 1961. 


For more information, write to the Advertising Director, 
Life International, Time & Life Building, 
New Bond Street, London W.1. 
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Area committees, comprising three elected and six mandated 
members, are to be set up in mid-March to coincide with victory 
celebrations marking the Israeli evacuation of Gaza and the return 
of the Egyptians in 1957. It is rumoured that President Nasser 
may himself be present this year. At the pinnacle of the PANU 
structure will be a Gaza executive committee of 15, its powers so 
far unknown. The new men are likely to breathe fresh life into 
these committees, however restricted a role the Egyptians assign 
them. They are also exp-cted to bring greater realism to the task 
of recovering “ usurped Palestine ” than many of their elders who, 
although breathing fire, may have too great a stake in Gaza’s 
present prosperity to want to disturb the status quo. 

, There are young men in Gaza who speak of the National, Union 
as the nucleus of a Palestine government which will one day rally 
all Palestine refugees in Syria, Lebanon and Jordan ; it would then 
demand recognition as a government, and would carry the war 
into the enemy’s camp or force a settlement from a position of 
strength. “If the Algerians can do it, so can we.” How far the 
Egyptians will follow them in this programme remains to be seen. 
They appear to be giving the refugees just enough military training 
to satisfy the firebrands, but not enough either to provoke an Israeli 
raid or to encourage a refugee assault—both cases in which the 
Egyptians would find themselves involved. 

Behind the play of local politics lie the waste of human beings 
and the grey cement-tiled roofs of the refugee shelters climbing 
the sand-dunes. Gaza is living off the United Nations dole, but 
so politically charged are refugee economics that no firm statistics 
are available. “Census” has become a bad word, and talk of 
rectifying the refugee ration rolls, swollen by deaths and absentees. 
is enough to cause 4 
riot. Fifty thousand 
people could no 
doubt live comfort- 
ably off the fields and 
orange groves of the 
Gaza strip. Seven 
times that number— 
2,§00. to a square 

x. | mile — are now 

| hemmed in between 

the beaches and the 

armistice demarca- 

tion line which has been patrolled by the United Nations 
Emergency Force since November, 1956. 

That they are alive, housed, fed and educated to standards higher 
than most in the Middle East is due to the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency and its team of dedicated local officials. Some 
240,000 refugees are on the agency’s rolls in Gaza, while a further 
60,000 natives of the strip, who retained their homes but lost their 
fields when Gaza was cut off from its hinterland, receive partial 
assistance. Employment figures are the least known and most 
controversial. The best estimates suggest that 15 per cent of all 
able-bodied males are fully employed, and another 15 per cent 
wholly unemployed. The yast majority, 70 per cent, carn some 
small cash income in partial employment part of the year ; by 
such means the living standards of most families are edged up to 
just above subsistence level. Unskilled labour is paid around {E4 
a month. 

But a stone's throw from the dirt roads and raw concrete of the 
camps, the new villas of land speculators, merchants, building con- 
tractors, and orange growers ride down to the sea in conspicuous 
prosperity: the rich are growing richer. UNRWA’s Gaza budget is 
$8 million ; UNEF spends a further $2 to $3 million in the strip ; 
remittances to families from relatives living outside Gaza may 


WADITERRANEAN 


run to £§00,000 a year ; Egyptians from all over the Delta come to ° 


shop in Gaza for nylon goods, razor blades and calor-gas stoves, 
while the Egyptian governor-general’s budget is believed to be 
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around £E3 million. A lot of cash is being pumped in, but its 
distribution is less than perfect. A harsh rule has it that only native 
inhabitants may own property, it being held as evident that the 
refugees need no such encumbrance, since any day they will recover 
their homeland beyond the demarcation line. 

It is this basic article of faith that 50,000 refugee school-children 
in Gaza chant in patriotic jingles in UNRWA kindergartens, beat 
out in copper battle-scenes in handicraft workshops and pin in stern 
slogans to the front porch of every one of the agency's 82 model 
schools. But so well drilled seem the refugees’ emotions, so readily 
do they scowl or smile at the cheerleader’s bidding that, in their 
innocence of facts, they look less than ready for the lung road which 
must lead to war with Israel or to a negotiated settlement—if it is 
not to be further squalid decades of international charity. 

The agency, fiercely humanitarian on an inadequate budget, 
ministers to the refugees’ bodies and leaves their souls to the 
Egyptian ringmasters. Or at least this is true of the international 
staff. Forbidden by UNRWA’s charter to engage in politics, they 
view with alarm the possible conflict of loyalties that may arise as a 
result of last month’s election to the revitalised Palestine Arab 
National Union of no fewer than 79 of UNRWA’'s local Palestinian 
employees. However, they are bending their efforts to expanding 
the vocational training programme with the aim of turnifig out an 
élite of 2,500 technicians a year from among the 1,100,000 refugees 
in their care in Jordan, Syria, Lebanon and Gaza. The urgent 
need is for a parallel development of UNRWA’s placement service 
to find the new graduates jobs within or beyond the Arab world. 
This demands the active co-operation of host _ sae eran What 
has to be hoped is that inter-Arab feuding’ which must share 
responsibility with Israel for the refugees’ condition, will not prevent 
the full use of these precious and expensively acquired skills. 


The Yassiada Trials 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


HE trials of the Menderes regime on the island of Yassiada 

have now entered their fifth month. They are expected to last 
perhaps another two. So far 17 cases have been tried, of which 
12 have been completed. Ten persons, out of the §00 or so on 
trial, have been released. Some 60.000 members of the public have 
attended ; excerpts from the proceedings are broadcast daily and 
are listened to with lively interest. 

It can perhaps be agreed that the prosecution has made out a case 
on many of the charges brought before the court other than the 
vaguer political charges such as violation of the constitution which 
are a matter of opinion or detailed legal argument. But with many 
other charges the prosecution has been having great difficulty. To 
take one example, the trial of Mr Menderes and others for having 
deliberately engineered the anri-Greek riots in Istanbul on the 
night of September 6, 1955. this is one of those things that “ every- 
body knew ™ till the case came to court. Witness after witness 
took the stand to express his “ personal conviction” that the 
government had been behind the deed, but almost no evidence that 
would stand up in a western court of law could be produced to 
prove ghis. Another example is the university riots case, which is 
being ean at the moment. The police are alleged to have 
deliberately shot a student just before the May 27th coup. But 
the prosecution has not even yet been able to prove that the bullet 
found in the student’s body came from a police revolver. 

One curious aspect is that no verdicts have yet been given. At the 
end of the September riots case, one ‘of the most important of the 
early series of trials, seven of the accused, including a former 
foreign minister, Professor Fuad Koépriilu, were released. So also 
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LESSON 5 


ENT has the SNACK PORTS 

: : famous for Rye Sandwich, 

who went out in barks to | Winkle-teas, Dover Soles and 
meet the foe. (An Exe marks ' Whitstable oysters which are 
the spot where they went out.) all jolly good with 

PLYMOUTH has a Ho Guinness. Kent also supplies 

which it gives whenever a some of the hops that go 
yuinness comes in sight. in this famous drink. 


D.. on is famous for Sea Dogs 


eo is famous for 
BATH which was occupied 
by the Romans. A Cheddar 
gorge can also be enjoyed 
in this county. Usually 
accompanied by Guinness. 


GUINNESS 


Historical Britain | 


pa era americana aera Peer (a Bngtand 


INCOLNSHIRE has BOSTON where the Wherever you gO you get 
Pilgrim Mothers held a Tea 


Party before sailing in *“*The 
Wallflower’ in search of Americans, 


It’s a wonderful country! 


G.t mos 


People who make the news 
read it in The Times 


“THe sternest judgment any newspaper gets comes from 
those who see their own words and actions reported. 
They know what is true and what is not. They read 


The Times. 

Such people are often the diplomats who speak for 
millions of their fellow countrymen. The ways of life 
they represent may not be those of this country; but 
they find them faithfully represented in The Times, 
They hold strong opinions, but not all of them hold 
the same opinions. So they demand a newspaper that 
does not twist the facts to suit a point of view. The one 
belief they share is that news itself is interesting and 
necessary. They like it promptly and clearly reported, 
but do not want it dolled up. 

If you would like to learn of events from the news- 
paper read by those who are causing them, then you 
are a natural Times reader yourself, 


Top People read THE 


AS A STUDENT YOU CAN HAVE THE TIMES FOR id WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO THE CIRCULATION MANAGER - THE TIMES « LONDON EC4 
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CATERPILLAR U.K. STERLING SOURCE FOR THE WORLD'S FINEST EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT 


No one company can lead an entire industry as Caterpillar does in earthmoving except by a long history of service. In 
earthmoving success comes the hard way, after long battles with the varying toughness of the earth's surface. Only constant 
quality of thinking, design, engineering, performance and service could have raised Caterpillar to such leadership. 
Caterpillar now offers a range of quality products from Britain, including tractors, Traxcavators, bulldozers, scrapers, 
rippers and a large inventory of genuine parts. This British source increases the availability of these famous big yellow 
earthmovers. Standing solidly behind this equipment is a world-ranging Dealer Service Organisation of the utmost 
reliability. Caterpillar has become a legend in its lifetime and the built-in quality of its products is to the same high 
standards in Britain as in products from any other Caterpillar plant throughout the world. 


CATERPILLAR 


at and Cat are Repistered Tradema's 
er pitiat Tractor Co. 


TRACTORS - EARTHMOVING EQUIPMENT - ENGINES +: PARTS 
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was Dr Fabri Atabey, a prominent Istanbul doctor, at the end of 
the “ baby ” case in which he and Mr Menderes had been accused 
of doing away with an illegitimate child of Mr Menderes. So also 
were two persons in another trial, These ten releases were presumed 
to mean acquittals, but the prosecutor, Mr Altay Egesel, has recently 
confused the issue by declaring in a press interview that releases 
from the island “ do not necessarily mean acquittals.” What exactly 
they do mean he did not miake clear. 

At the end of all the cases heard so far the verdict has been post- 
poned until the end of the whole series. In some cases a person 
held on several different counts has had his arrest “ lifted ” just for 
one particular charge and this also has been taken to mean an 
acquittal, When at the end of a case arrest has not been lifted, 
it has been interpreted as a verdict of guilty. Thus, in the “ dog ” 
case, the first to come before the court, in which ex-President Bayar 
was accused of selling an Afghan hound to the Ankara zoo at an 
excessive profit, Mr Bayar’s arrest was not lifted at the end. That 
of Mr Menderes in the “ baby” case was. Mr Bayar’s arrest was 
lifted after the September riots case. Though these are assumed 
o mean acquittals, it seems clear that the court is extremely unwill- 
ing, for reasons of internal politics, to pronounce members of the 
fallen regime not guilty. This fact immediately raises issues beyond 
the strict confines of a criminal trial. 

The Turks are proud that they have conducted the trials, not 
under some ad hoc revolutionary law, but under the normal penal 
code of the country which, with modifications, is the Italian code of 
the cighteen-cighties. By presenting the trial to world opinion as a 
simple criminal trial under the penal code, which as a matter of 
form it is, the Turks have naturally exposed themselves to legiti- 
mate criticism wherever they have departed from the criminal 
procedure. The penal code itself has only been very slightly modi- 
fied for the purpose of these trials, the principal change being th: 


Y asstada 


extension of the age limit which previously exempted those over 65 
years of age from the death penalty ; this was presumably done to 
permit a capital sentence to be passed, if justified, on 78-year-old 
Mr Bayar. 

Looked at with western cyes, there have been grave defects in 
the criminal procedure. The courtroom is filled with armed 
soldiers. Defence counsel are clearly there on sufferance, doing a 
dangerous job. Several of them have already been arrested, others 
warned by the military authorities not to “ go too far.” Defence 
counsel have only been permitted to visit their clients in the 
presence of an army officer. Judges and prosecutors live together 
on an adjoining island, behind barbed wire, almost like prisoners 
themselves. Admittedly, they are well insulated from the gusts of 
popular opinion ; they are less well insulated from the atmosphere 
of military authority. The Turkish press has, by British stan- 
dards, committed contempt of court almost from the beginning 
One of the best known weekly magazines summed up the attitude 
of most newspapers carly in the trial when it wrote: 

The Yassiada trials are not intended to show whether the accused 


are innocent or guilty. Everybody knows they are guilty. The 
purpose of the trials is to show just how guilty they are. 
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Nobody at all raised the slightest objection to this remarkable 
statement. 

The Turks can legitimately claim to have been more humane, 
and more careful of legal forms, than is usual after a violent change 
of power. But however much they try to present the Yassiada trials 
as purely criminal cases under the ordinary penal law, nobody has 
the slightest doubt that they are political. A basic contradiction, 
indeed, underlies all trials of this kind, In civilised countries the 
accused is held to be innocent until he is proved guilty ; but the 
members of a regime deposed by a coup d'état are guilty, almost 
by definition, in the eyes of their successors ; otherwise, why were 
they deposed ? To feel this one has only to sit in the Yassiada 
court and hear the audience's expressions of delight when the judge 
makes a telling point against an accused. To do him justice, the 


president of the court, Mr Salim Bashol—whose professional 
abilities are altogether remarkable—has on a number of occasions 
rebuked the audience for this practice. 

Yet there are notable differences from other revolutionary trials. 
Nobody can say the Yassiada trials have been summary. It would 
be fairer to say that they are likely to crush the defendants with 
sheer fatigue and distress. The accused, it must be conceded, have 
been given remarkable freedom to speak in their own defence, and 
some of them have availed themselves of it stoutly, notably 
ex-President Bayar, who probably feels he has very little to lose. 
Fhere has been none of the sinister self-criticism that marks com- 
munist state trials. Comparisons with the war crimes at Nurem- 
berg come to mind, but there is a difference: large masses of the 
Turkish population still ardently support the fallen government, 
and still see no need for the coup d'état to have taken place. 

Here lies the chief motive behind the trial. Admittedly, the 
present Turkish government wants to give the impression of a 
fair trial, But it also needs above all to discredit the fallen leaders, 
to demonstrate how right the army was to depose them. How far 
this has been a success is extremely doubtful. So far as can be 
seen, one effect has been to stir up dangerous currents of sya 
pathy with the accused, and of popular unrest, among large 
numbers of people who still support Mr Menderes. Some spec- 
tacular cases, such as the “dog” and “ baby” trials, have back- 
fired. Maybe it is this that has now clearly decided the authorities 
to speed up the proceedings. 

Just lately there has been an ominous change of gear. The 
prosecutor has embarked on the main political charges and is 
interpreting them in almost every case as “ violations of the con- 
stitution,” which, under article 146 of the penal code, are punish- 
able by death. He has already asked for the death penalty for 
Mr Menderes three times, and for Mr Bayar twice. The defence 
has vigorously protested against this procedure, which it claims 
is a gross abuse of the penal code. 

It is still quite uncertain how the trials will end. Dark clouds 
hang over Yassiada. The sudden death of a former minister in 
court while under cross-examination has deepened the grimness 
of the scene. But the military leaders know well enough that in 
the eyes of the world a crucial test of the new regime will be the 
extent to which justice is seen to be done. 
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Three ways to 
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The Bank must offer a comprchensive service to it: 
whether private individuals or big business, and be large eno 
al 


satisfy the needs of commerce and industry on an 
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Steel Supermarket 


N the point of being launched is the biggest ship ever 
Q to appear on the City slipway. It is built of most 
of the steel prior charges now owned by the Iron 
and Steel Holding “a Realisation Agency to the specification 
set out on the next page. The contract price is just over {85 
million; this is well below the nominal value of {£105 million 
of these stocks and much will be made of this fact at the other 
end of the town; but those who cry “ sell out” should recall 
the profit ISHRA made when it sold back the equities of these 
companies. Left in ISHRA'’s warehouse are the two short- 
dated loan stocks of John Summers and Stewarts and Lloyds; 
the debentures of two of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds’ sub- 
sidiaries; the £25 million second debenture of the Steel Com- 
pany of Wales; and the ordinary shares of Richard Thomas 
and Baldwins. 

This job has long engaged the attention of the City 
and its broad outline has been known for some months— 
it \was discussed in The Economist on December 17, 
1960, and January 28, 1961. Essentially this has been a 
co-operative effort between ISHRA, the issuing houses, the 
brokers and the institutional underwriters. Only through 
constant discussion between them has it been possible 
to arrive at practical terms and to fix the timing. Under- 
writing will be formally completed on Monday, February 27th 
and the application lists will open on Thursday, March 2nd. 
Morgan Grenfell, because it normally handles the financial 
affairs of four of the companies concerned, heads the consor- 
tium which includes Baring Brothers, Robert Benson Lons- 
dale, Hambros Bank, Helbert Wagg, Lazard Brothers, N. M. 
Rothschild and J. Henry Schroder. If one man can be called 
the chief architect of this well-planned operation, it is 
Sir George Erskine of Morgan Grenfell. 

A venture of this size could never be floated without the 
active support of the big institutions both as underwriters and 
investors. In their turn they could support it only on attrac- 
tive investment yields. The formula they agreed to consisted 
of gross redemption yields to final dates of 6} per cent on 
the debentures and 6} per cent on the unsecured loan stock, 
and a running yield of 74 per cent on preference shares, They 
are underwriting the issues at a commission of 1} per cent on 
the offer prices. Thus when they take the stocks into their port- 
folios it will be at effective yields about one-cighth of one per 
cent above those on which the public is invited to subscribe. 
The issue is underwritten in packages costing about £8,500 
each, made up of units of all the individual stocks. The under- 
writers have committed themselves to apply for three-quarters 


of each stock offered but they have the option to have their 
applications treated as absolutely firm (in the event of an over- 
subscription they would then secure 75 per cent of the stock) 
or as normal (in the event of oversubscription their applications 
would then be treated pari passu with general applications). 
Most of the underwriting has been arranged with insurance 
offices and pension funds; as investors they are naturally 
anxious to have their fair share of the more attractive stocks as 
some compensation for the lively possibility of being saddled, 
as underwriters, with the least attractive. Most of the institu- 
tional |applications, therefore, will be absolutely firm. Under- 
writing demands on the investment trusts have in the event 
been |quite limited and there is only a handful of the 

“financial " underwriters who on an under-subscription would 
be likely to sell quickly. As far as possible, underwriting has 
been devised to minimise selling when dealings begin and 
initially this should help to maintain a steady market and 
avoid the appearance of undue discounts. In the course of 
time, however, turnover is likely to grow as the institutions 
make a final selection from their packages of the individual 
stocks which have the greatest attraction for them, particularly 
from the tax point of view. To ease the task of the institutions, 
calls on the stocks are well spread (they average just over 
£10 million a month) and dealings in each stock will be free 
of stamp until the last call (which is linked with the interest 
date) has been made. 


NDERWRITING institutions will not extend their applica- 

tions beyond their investment commitment of 75 per 
cent. Effectively, therefore, private investors and the smaller 
funds (including many of the investment trusts) are being 
asked to subscribe about {21 million (£15 million in deben- 
tures and {6 million in preference shares). Hundreds of 
thousands of prospectuses are being despatched, with one for 
every ordinary shareholder in each of the companies. Taking 
the stocks individually, the public outside the underwriting 


Mi 
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brokers may even advise their clients to apply for half the 
stock they want, on the argument they will probably be able 
to pick up the rest at a cheaper price (or at the worst a modest 
premium) when dealings begin. 

The preference shares offer a high running yield ; they have 
a high net UK rate of tax ; and their well-covered dividends 
rank as franked income for the investment trusts. They may 
have some appeal to the small fund where the aim is to provide 
a good income for the life tenant. But their yield is not all 
that much higher than that offered by existing preference 
shares and these, where they are irredeemable, are as un- 
popular among investors as War Loan. Moreover, under the 
new trustee bill, they will vie with ordinary shares in the total 
make-up of the “ narrow range” portion of the fund, and 
thus are hardly likely to have much appeal to those trustces 
who are looking forward to using their limited freedom to 
invest in equities. Because the preference shares do not offer 
a tax free capital profit, they usually command less support 
than dated debentures and loan stocks ; from the very begin- 
ning, the sponsors of the offer have recognised that the prefer- 
ences would be the most difficult to sell. 

There is little to choose between the individual preference 


THE STOCKS ON OFFER 


Nom- Gross Adjusted 
Security mal Price = pro- Calist net 


‘3 £°000s £'000s £ 
Debentures 
Colwilles ( 
413% 1975-85 9.640 7.230 «10 applic'n 74 
LI0 April ti 
£55 Sept. 12 
Consett tron 


5°%, 1975-85 £10 applic’n 


£10 April 18 
£61 july 1! 

Steel Co, of Wales 
5'2°% 1980-85 £10 applic'n 
LID April 18 

£30 August 15 


£37 October 25 
United Steel 
4).°% 1968-78 £10 applic'n 
£71 May | 


Unsecured Loan 
Dorman ong 
4',% 1969-74 £10 applic'n 
LID April I! 

£60 October 3 


Preference 
Colvilles 
F996 sen 2s. Od. applic'n 
2s. Od. April 25 


‘ His. 6d. June 13 
Dorman Long 
5',% : , 2s. Od. applic'n 


john Summers 
aFovnseeens ’ . applic’ 
. April i8 
is. 6d. July If 
Stewarts & Lioyds 
Pies kev ; . Od. applic’n 
. Od. April 25 
. June 13 
Stewarts & Lioyds 
5':% redeemable . Od. applic’n 
. Od. April 25 
, june 13 
United Steel 
. Od. applic’n 
April 11 
. 9d. May 16 
United Steel 
51,°% redeemable 4,000 16/3 3,250 2s. Od. applic’n 16 $2 
2s. Od. April ft! 
12s. 3d. May 16 


* Calculated after deducting excess of first interest payment over interest on instalments at approximate yield rate 
and both net of tax at 7s. 9d. in <. t¢ All stocks stamp free until last cali. ¢ Gross redemption yields based on adjusted 
‘ 


net prices; net redemption and running yields on issue prices. 


Redemption yields 


to final datet 
amount ceeds price* gross 
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shares, but there is more variety among the debentures. They 
all offer gross redemption yields slightly above current rates 
in the market. Precise calculation of these gross redemption 
yields turns on the tax situation of the investor. In the 
accompanying table they have been calculated so as to allow 
for accruing net interest ; this is the relevant method for the 
tax-paying investor. But if the yields are calculated so as 
to take account of gross interest, they work out slightly higher, 
particularly for the United Steel debenture. These are 
marginal distinctions, but they will not be lost on the gross 
funds. Running yields, again, are high ; in this respect the 
Steel of Wales debenture has more appeal for a gross fund than 
the Dorman Long loan stock but the Steel of Wales debenture 
is the biggest of the individual issues. The debentures may 
have some limited appeal to the trustee who wants to provide 
a good income for the life-tenant and an assured capital sum 
to the remainderman. But the running yields are not so very 
much more attractive than the returns obtainable on the irre- 
deemables or the high couponed, long dated gilt-edged stocks. 
Nor is the tax free capital element offered by the steel deben- 
tures more striking than that offered by some fixed interest 
stocks with low coupons. The most attractive of all the steel 
prior charges to the investor paying a high 
rate of tax is the Dorman Long loan 
stock ; because of its coupon and date this 
stock offers the highest net redemption 

ae yield, while the Steel of Wales debenture 
wad mt py offers the lowest. Because it may attract 
és 4. surtax payers the Dorman Long issue is 
thought by dealers to be the one most 
likely to command good support. 

For the rest, preference shares and 
debentures alike, dealings at or just below 
par would come as no surprise. But 
because the prices offered are fair, the 
institutions have rallied to the support of 
what must surely rank as one of the most 
difficult operations any government has 
wished upon a financial centre. It has 
hung heavily over the stock market for 
months, affecting the prices and yields of 
all fixed-interest securities. Its influence 
will not disperse for some months to 
come, for a good round sum of institu- 
tional money which would have supported 
the fixed-interest market this year is being 
committed to this one operation and the 
insurance offices and pension funds will 
need time to decide what stocks they want 
to keep. The authorities can help by 
regarding this operation as an integral 
part of their funding programme and by 
easing up on the sale of the gilt-edged 
stocks—as, indeed, they have already 
done. Once the steel prior charges have 
actually been sold and absorbed, the 
market in fixed interest stocks has a chance 
of becoming brighter. But that depends 
every bit as much upon the Government’s 
future policy on interest rates as it does 
upon the technical failure or success of 
next Thursday’s sale. 
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FALL of over 21 per cent in Jaguar’s trading profit for 

the year to last July and an unchanged dividend came 

as a shock to the market on Tuesday. It had been 
happily assuming that Jaguar’s growth in the previous two 
years would have continued and that the board might now 
feel justified in paying out a less modest proportion of earn- 
ings. Such hopes had lifted the shares to a new high of 
778. 6d. just before the blow fell. The dividend is maintained 
at 20 per cent and still covered 74 times by earnings. But 
the unwelcome fact is that net profits have fallen by a quarter, 
from £1,385,059 to £1,022,043, and profits before tax and 
depreciation are down nearly as sharply from {2,851,787 to 
£2,245,759. It was hardly surprising that the “A” shares fell 
gs. 3d. to 68s. gd. on this news, which was still jam tomorrow 
and seemingly thinner jam too. Even at this lower price, 
Jaguar yield no more than 1} per cent on dividend and 11} 
per cent on earnings. In the past Jaguar has justified this 
kind of slender return by the admirable use it made of all the 
money it ploughs back. While the present management 
remain in control it will doubtless continue this policy. But 
it is not unreasonable for holders of this growth equity in 
the motor list to take a close look at the price in the light 
of last year’s check to growth. 


The Jaguar board states that the fall in profit was caused 
by three factors: early in the year output was reduced by 
the introduction of the Mark II ; this model cost more com- 
pared with the Mark I from which it was developed, but its 
price was not raised and so the profit margin narrowed, though 
demand increased ; and margins generally were affected by 
rising costs. In such a situation, the board must have given 
some thought to the possibility of raising the prices of Jaguar 
cars ; but the company’s success has been founded on quality 
cars offered at prices lower than those of competitive models, 
and given the increased competition in the car market its 
reluctance to, take such a step is readily understandable. 

What is the real significance of last year’s setback ? Jaguar, 
it is worth noting, still earned nearly three times as much 
as it had done three years before, because it had more than 
doubled its output, from approaching 12,000 cars in 1957 
to nearly 24,000 in 1960. This success has come from the 
widening acceptance of the Jaguar as a status symbol in 
Britain and abroad, at a time when incomes of the managerial 
and professional classes were rising faster than any others in 
Britain, and when Europe and the rest of the world were 
enjoying great prosperity. The racing successes that Jaguar 
won in the years before 1957—and the adoption of the XK 
twin overhead camshaft engine that made 
gave the company’s products an a aura in the 


in the home and European market. 
60 per cent of the company’s output, but the United States 
market has not expanded much since the company established 
itself fitmly there in the mid-ffties with the XK and Mark 
VII models ; American sales last year were about 8 per 
cent lower than in 1959, though they still represented more 


Exports still take over 


than a fifth of the company’s output. One reason for chis 
setback may have been more competition from European cars 
such as the Mercedes, the sales of which were about 5 per 
cent higher than in 1959. Another may be the lack of a new 
model, especially in the sports car range: this will soon be 
remedied and should help the company’s sales prospects in 
America this year. American compact cars are unlikely to 
have had much effect on Jaguar’s sales ; but the so-called 

“ personalised ” cars, such as the Ford "Thunderbird, may 
be more of a threat. Jaguar seeks to meet this by emphasising 
the exclusive nature of its cars—‘ Only 7,500 Jaguars can be 
sold in America this year”—and by combining superiority 
in chassis design with ample performance. 

Europe may seem to offer more scope for expanded sales ; 
Jaguar sold about 300 cars to Belgium and 500 to Switzerland 
last year—increases of 30 and 40 per cent respectively, com- 
pared with 1959. But these sales represent perhaps one half 
of one per cent of total registrations in either country. Sales 
ought to be capable of a significant increase if industrial 
prosperity is maintained there and in other markets, such as 
France and Germany ; Jaguars are numerous enough to be 
noticeable and their servicing is economic, but they remain 
rare enough to stay exclusive. In Britain, sales have reached 
the point where not owning a Jaguar (unless it means owning 
a Bentley, Rolls Royce, Alvis or some other more expensive 
car) may lose one prestige, but owning a Jaguar will not now 
gain one prestige. A high proportion of the big Mark IX 
saloons are now sold to business buyers who have a chauffeur ; 


allowances, that is true of other cars too. 

Jaguar could not have gained its position without offering 
solid qualities along with the status ; the company has sought 
to give the European buyer more performance for his 
sa cateanietd aa 
more hand finishing and a higher performance than he 
get from other imported cars. Jaguar provides for 
markets a styling readily ble from that of 


distinguisha 
makers, and recognisably that of Sir William Lyons. It has 
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brokers may even advise their clients to apply for half the 
stock they want, on the argument they will probably be able 
to pick up the rest at a cheaper price (or at the worst a modest 
premium) when dealings begin. 

The preference shares offer a high running yield ; they have 
a high net UK rate of tax ; and their well-covered dividends 
rank as franked income for the investment trusts. They may 
have some appeal to the small fund where the aim is to provide 
a good income for the life tenant, But their yield is not all 
that much higher than that offered by existing preference 
shares and these, where they are irredeemable, are as un- 
popular among investors as War Loan. Moreover, under the 
new trustee bill, they will vie with ordinary shares in the total 
make-up of the “narrow range” portion of the fund, and 
thus are hardly likely to have much appeal to those trustees 
who are looking forward to using their limited freedom to 
invest in equities. Because the preference shares do not offer 


a tax free capital profit, they usually command less support 
than dated debentures and loan stocks ; from the very begin- 
ning, the sponsors of the offer have recognised that the prefer- 
ences would be the most difficult to sell. 

There is lite to choose between the individual: preference 


THE STOCKS ON OFFER 


Nom- Grou Adjused 


Redemption yields 
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shares, but there is more variety among the debentures. They 
all offer gross redemption yields slightly above current rates 
in the market. Precise calculation of these gross redemption 
yields turns on the tax situation of the investor. In the 
accompanying table they have been calculated so as to allow 


. for accruing net interest ; this is the relevant method for the 
“<) tax-paying investor. 


But if the yields are calculated so as 
to take account of gross interest, they work out slightly higher, 
particularly for the United Steel debenture. These are 
marginal distinctions, but they will not be lost on the gross 
funds. Running yields, again, are high ; in this respect the 
Steel of Wales debenture has more appeal for a gross fund than 
the Dorman Long loan stock but the Steel of Wales debenture 
is the biggest of the individual issues. The debentures may 
have some limited appeal to the trustee who wants to provide 
a good income for the life-tenant and an assured capital sum 
to the remainderman. But the running yields are not so very 
much more attractive than the returns obtainable on the irre- 
deemables or the high couponed, long dated gilt-edged stocks. 
Nor is the tax free capital element offered by the steel deben- 
tures more striking than that offered by some fixed interest 
stocks with low coupons. The most attractive of all the steel 
prior charges to the investor paying a high 
rate of tax is the Dorman Long loan 
stock ; because of its coupon and date this 
stock offers the highest net redemption 


Security inal pro- 


Callt net to final datet 
amount ceeds 


price® gren yield, while the Steel of Wales debenture 
offers the lowest. Because it may attract 


surtax payers the Dorman Long issue is 


net 
at 7s. 9d. 
in € 


£'000s £'000s isd fad C46 


Debentures 


Caotvilles 
4°9% 1975-85 9640 7.230 «610 applic'n 74 . 
CLIO April ti 
55 Sept. 12 
Consett tron 
5%, 1975-85 £10 applic'n 
£10 April 18 
£61 july ti 
Stee! Co. of Woles 
5',% 1980-85 40,000 LO applic'n 
LID April [8 
£30 August 15 
£37 October 25 
United Steel 
4).°%, 1968-78 LID applic'n 
£71 May! 


Unsecured Loan 
Dorman Long 
4'3% 1969-74 £10 applic'n 
LID April ti 
£60 October 3 


Preference 
Colwilles 
poe 


Pe 


. applic’n 
April 25 
june 13 


_— 
a 


Dorman Long 
. applic’n 
. April 25 
. june 13 


i/o 


=P 


john Sumrefs 
5'4% . applic'n 
. April 18 


. oly 1 


_ applic'n 
. April 25 
. une 13 


sep 
g22 gf ckF cP ezF xfF 


Stewarts A ewe 
$' 


1% - eee 


>Py 


Stewarts & Lioyds 
5':% redeemable . applic’n 
April 25 


. june 13 


=P 


United Steel 
4% nnvees  applic’n 
oe i 


Pre 


United Sree! 
534% redeemable 4,000 16/3 3,250 . Od. , 16642 


12s. 34. May 16 


* Calculated after deducting excess of first interest payment over interest on instalments at approximate yield rate 
t Gross redemption yretds based on adi usted 


and both net of tax at 7. 9d_.in £. ¢ All stocks stamp free until tast call 
net prices; net redemption and running yields on issue prices 


thought by dealers to be the one most 
likely to command good support. 

For the rest, preference shares and 
debentures alike, dealings at or just below 
par would come as no surprise. But 
because the prices offered are fair, the 
institutions have rallied to the support of 
what must surely rank as one of the most 
difficult operations any government has 
wished upon a financial centre. It has 
hung heavily over the stock market for 
months, affecting the prices and yields of 
all fixed-interest securities. Its influence 
will not disperse for some months to 
come, for a good round sum of institu- 
tional money which would have supported 
the fixed-interest market this year is being 
committed to this one operation and the 
insurance offices and pension funds will 
need time to decide what stocks they want 
to keep. The authorities can help by 
regarding this operation as an integral 
part of their funding programme and by 
easing up on the sale of the gilt-edged 
stocks—as, indeed, they have already 
done. Once the steel prior charges have 
actually been sold and absorbed, the 
market in fixed interest stocks has a chance 
of becoming brighter. But that depends 
every bit as much upon the Government’s 
future policy on interest rates as it does 
upon the technical failure or success of 
next Thursday's sale. 


. 4 
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-A Check for Jaguar 


FALL of over 21 per cent in Jaguar's trading profit for 

the year to last July and an unchanged dividend came 

as a shock to the market on Tuesday. It had been 
happily assuming that Jaguar’s growth in the previous two 
years would have continued and that the board might now 
feel justified in paying out a less modest proportion of earn- 
ings. Such hopes had lifted the shares to a new high of 
77s. 6d. just before the blow fell. The dividend is maintained 
at 20 per cent and still covered 74 times by earnings. But 
the unwelcome fact is that net profits have fallen by a quarter, 
from £1,385,059 to £1,022,043, and profits before tax and 
depreciation are down nearly as sharply from {2,851,787 to 
£2,245,759. It was hardly surprising that the “A” shares fell 
gs. 3d. to 68s. od. on this news, which was still jam tomorrow 
and seemingly thinner jam too. Even at this lower price, 
Jaguar yield no more than 1} per cent on dividend and 11} 
per cent on earnings. In the past Jaguar has justified this 
kind of slender return by the admirable use it made of all the 
moncy it ploughs back. While the present management 
remain in control it will doubtless continue this policy. But 
it is not unreasonable for holders of this growth equity in 
the motor list to take a close look at the price in the light 
of last year’s check to growth. 


The Jaguar board states that the fall in profit was caused 
by three factors: early in the year output was reduced by 
the introduction of the Mark II ; this model cost more com- 
pared with the Mark I from which it was developed, but its 
price was not raised and so the profit margin narrowed, though 
demand increased ; and margins generally were affected by 
rising costs. In such a situation, the board must have given 
some thought to the possibility of raising the prices of Jaguar 
cars ; but the company’s success has been founded on quality 
cars offered at prices lower than those of competitive models, 
and given the increased competition in the car market its 
reluctance to take such a step is readily understandable. 

What is the real significance of last year’s setback ? Jaguar, 
it is worth noting, still earned nearly three times as much 
as it had done three years before, because it had more than 
doubled its output, from approaching 12,000 cars in 1957 
to nearly 25,000 in 1960. This success has come from the 
widening acceptance of the Jaguar as a status symbol in 
Britain and abroad, at a time when incomes of the managerial 
and professional classes were rising faster than any others in 
Britain, and when Europe and the rest of the world were 
enjoying great prosperity. The racing successes that Jaguar 
won in the years before 1957—and the adoption of the XK 
twin overhead camshaft engine that made them possible— 
gave the company’s products an aura in the public mind and 
a reputation among engineers that they could not otherwise 
have obtained ; the history of Jaguar in the fifties is another 
example of a company racing to obtain a reputation, just as 
the old Bentley concern sought to do in the twenties. 


The increased sales of the last three years have been largely 


in the home arid European market. Exports still take over 
60 per cent of the company’s output, but the United States 
market has not expanded much since the company established 
itself firmly there in the mid-fifties with the XK and Mark 
VII models ; American sales last year were about 8 per 
cent lower than in 1959, though they still represented more 
than a fifth of the company’s output. One reason for this 
setback may have been more competition from European cars 
such as the Mercedes, the sales of which were about 5 per 
cent higher than in 1959. Another may be the lack of a new 
model, especially in the sports car range: this will soon be 
remedied and should help the company’s sales prospects in 
America this year. American compact cars are unlikely to 
have had much effect on Jaguar's sales ; out the so~<alled 
“ personalised " cars, such as the Ford Thunderbird, may 
be more of a threat. Jaguar seeks to meet this by emphasising 
the exclusive nature of its cars—‘* Only 7,500 Jaguars can be 
sold in America this year "—and by combining superiority 
in chassis design with ample performance. 

Europe may seem to offer more scope for expanded sales ; 
Jaguar sold about 300 cars to Belgium and s00 to Switzerland 
last year—increases of 30 and 40 per cent respectively, com- 
pared with 1959. But these sales represent perhaps one half 
of one per cent of total registrations in either country. Sales 
ought to be capable of a significant increase if industrial 
prosperity is maintained there and in other markets, such as 


‘ In Britain, sales have reached 


a Bentley, Rolls Royce, Alvis or some other more expensive 
car) may lose one prestige, but owning a Jaguar will not now 
gain one prestige. A high proportion of the big Mark IX 
saloons are now sold to business buyers who have a chauffeur ; 
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not closely followed the Italian designers, and its recent forms 
seem less graceful than the earlier ones: has the, adoption of 
full-width bodies been accompanied by some signs of middle- 
aged spread ? The dramatic grace of the original XK 120 
of 1948 was never incorporated in the later saloons ; but the 
needs of aerodynamics have produced functional and hand- 
some bodies for Jaguar racing cars that might provide the 
basis for a styling of new ‘production models that would be 
both appropriate and original. 

Engine design has been Jaguar's strongest point ; its adop- 
tion in large-scale production of a twin overhead camshaft 
engine, a type previously used only for racing or limited 
production sports cars, has given a decisive advantage in 
performance over other manufacturers, and has demonstrated, 
too, that an apparently more complex engine need not be 
much more expensive to make. In ‘suspension, Jaguar has 
been less progressive; being behind some continental com- 
petitors, including Mercedes, in the adoption of independent 
rear suspension ; and the general handling qualiti¢s of its cars 
needed, and received, attention. 


Thus the Jaguar does not offer superiority over competing 
cars in all respects ; but it does provide a high standard of 
style and engineering at a price lower than that of competitors. 
This low cost is achieved by rigid cost control, ‘especially on 
overheads—“ Everyone does two jebs in this company “—and 
because output at 25,000 a year is high enough to allow 
economies of scale and the use of flow-production. Cars 
and engines progress down a production line as they would 
at Dagenham, but more slowly and with more workers round 
them ; Jaguars makes five cars a year for every employee, the 
British Motor Corporation 12 and Rootes 16. 


AGUAR wants more direct control of the production of parts 
for its cars in the future ; it now buys out castings as well 
as bodies and the usual proprietary parts, such as brakes and 
transmissions. If it made more parts itself, the argument goes, 
it would have better control over quality and cost ; it has 
recently begun to make its own gearboxes, and the new 
sports cars may well have a Jaguar-built body. The cost of 
producing steel bodies in relatively small numbers—some 
thousands a year—has been reduced by the introduction of 
zinc-alloy dies, which cost much le$s to prepare than the steel 
dies needed for high-volume production. Ultimately, Jaguar 
may decide to make all its bodies, and use some of the million 
square feet of factory space that it has obtained in the Daimler 
works for this purpose. So far it has only transferred its tool 
room to the Daimler factory. 

Up to the war the company in fact made its own bodies 
and bought chassis and engines from Standard ; only since 
the war has it become more than a coachbuilder and. only 
since 1950 has it made all its own engines. It switched from 
coachbuilt bodies to all-steel bodies in 1948, when it began 
to buy them from Pressed Steel. At the same time it began 


to make chassis, so adopting the production plan that it has 
retained untl now. 


Apart from space to expand the volume and scope of its 
car production, the purchase of Daimler has given Jaguar an 
entry into commercial vehicles, for Daimler is a considerable 
producer of buses and specialised vehicles such as arthoured 
cars and ambulances. Commercial vehicles go well with 
quality cars; Mercedes is one of the biggest makers of 
commercial vehicles in Germany, and one might expect that 
Jaguar would do its best to exploit this side of the Daimler 
business. Expansion into heavy lorries, which are closely 
related to buses and for which demand is good, would be a 


logical step—though Jaguar so far has given no hint of any 
such intention. 


IRECTION of Jaguar has remained in much the same hands 
D since it was founded: the company is the personal 
creanon of Sir William Lyons, and most of the board has 
grown up with the company too. Control of the voting shares 
is now firmly in the hands of the board, after the upsets 
eightecn months ago, when it seemed that an outsider buyer 
was seeking to obtain control. This inevitably raises the 
question of what happens to the management and control of 
the company when the members of the present board come 
to retire, as they are likely to do at much the same time. 
But it is not a question that presses ; for the present, the 
management shows little sign of allowing its handsome success 
in making good cars and in motor racing to go to its head. 

In the immediate future the absorption of Daimler will 
demand a lot of attention , it should bring some increase in 
profits in the current financial year, but the company’s plans 
for widening its range of activities presupposes big investment 
expenditure that could probably postpone for a few years 
more any hope of a more liberal dividend policy, Profits 
cannot be unaffected by increasing competition and rising 
costs ; but output in the current financial year could turn 
out to be higher than last year’s, because it has been kept 
up all winter and the existing Jaguar factory can still produce 
more. Speculators in Jaguar shares have received a rude 
shock that should prove salutary ; a return of 14 per cent is 
looking a long, long way ahead even though Jaguar's prospects 
may be among the brightest in the motor industry. 
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MASTERPIECE 


he G-litre Humber Super Snipe, even for ve highest speeds. Elegance, beauty, thoroughbred 


Ufan hour, you will know that you are in possession of formance .,..’craftsman-quality’... yours to experience, 
Lcar that nds out, head and shoulders, above others at Wh, in the Humber Super Snipe, Price £1,050 plus pur- 
acomparable price, Foraround £1,500, including purchase chase tax £438,.12.6. Optional extras include fully-auto- 


tux, the Humber Super Snipe gives you power so silent muitic transmission powell assisted steering andoverdrive 


ice it, a degree of luxury far in excess of on normal transmission models. Also available asaluxury 


ndards, ind satety which breeds « ntidence at ; ‘ rit’. Price £1,225 plus purchase tax £511.10.10, 


HUMBER SUPER SNIPE 


+ OUTSTANDING SUSPENSION * DUAL HEADLAMPS * LUXURIOUS INTERIOR ea ; 
+ ELEGANT EXTERIOR * FRONT DISC BRAKES * LARGE REAR BRAKES — MOTORS LIMITED 


HUMBER LIMITED: DIVIBION OF ROOTES MOTORS LIMITED LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION! ROOTES LIMITED ' DEVONSHIRE HOUSE « Pi CADILLY ‘LONDON WI 
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THE OLD WORLD 
MADE HERCULES... 


Suffering humanity has needed protection, 
one way or anothes ice the dawn of history 
Hercules started to help in the days of mythology 
witness his rout of the Stymphalun birds! 
Hercules sustains the role of protector yet. As befits 
our age, the tools of his trade have become 
industrial chemicals. In the fight against corrosive 
hqunds. is Penton, the chlorinated polyester 
In protective packagings for food, its Paracol wax 
nulsions and Kymene wet-strength resins. In crop 
protection, i's insecticides like Toxaphene and HERCULES iS HELPING 
Delphen And when man cuts himself, the tenacity 
of his protective dressing may well be owed 


to a Hercules tackilying resin TO BUILD THE 


uld Hercules be protecting you from losing ground 


» the battle to make chemical products better? NEW WORLD 


ONE GREAT CUMBERLAND PLACE, LONDON, W.1. Telephone: AMBassador 7766 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


WASHINGTON TALKS 


An Encouraging Start 


KT formal communique was issued in 

Washington after the talks held by 
the team from the Treasury and the Bank of 
England last week because there were no 
formal negotiations. The talks were in the 
form of an exchange of views on all the 
pressing topics that are current in inter- 
national finance—co-ordination of interest 
rates, lack of balance in world payments, 
adequacy of reserves, and the role of the 
International Monetary Fund. One decision 
that appears to have been taken is that talks 
between central bank-treasury teams of this 
kind should. become! a regular practice: 
they will not always necessarily be bilateral, 
though Britain and the United States have 
special responsibilities and common 
problems arising from the fact that the 
dollar and sterling are the two dominant 
reserve currencies. In particular they owe 
it to the rest of the world that any defensive 
action they may have to take will not be 
illiberal or discriminatory. The apparent 
feeling of joint responsibility that has 
emerged from these talks testifies to the 
change of mood in Washington. 

The discussions on the future role of the 
IMF appears to have emphasised, in a 
characteristically empirical way, the possi- 
bilities of a more general and imaginative 
interpretation of the present articles, before 
reopening the question of legislative action 
to amend them formally. It was agreed that 
the present constitution of the Fund would 
permit, under article VII, borrowing of 
marks to reinforce its existing holdings. 
There are two points here. The first need 
is seen as timely technical So agen by 
the Fund against the possibility that the 
United States might wish to draw on it 
later this year. This implies that schemes 
for a wider revision of the Fund's operations 
are among the more distant possibilities 
—in other words, that ways of supplement- 
ing the reserve currencies rather than super- 
seding them are the immediate need. At 
the same time, the Fund itself is doing 
some critical thinking about its administra- 
tion and scope. Dr Per Jacobsson, whose 
present term of office runs out this year, 
agrees that the present articles can be 
stretched quite a bit but is believed to feel 
that they are fundamentally out of date for 
a world of convertible currencies, in which 
the Fund should properly be a central bank 
for central banks. 

The next ‘stage in the round of inter- 
national discussions on the imbalance in 
world payments in general, and the German 
surplus in particular, will follow shorty at 


the beginning of March, when Mr Selwyn 
Lioyd will go to Bonn for discussions with 
the German government. 


IN THE MARKETS 


How Gilt-edged 
Have Risen 


Ee HE London stock markets continue their 
steady rise. Equity prices edged up 
daily until the beginning of the week, and 
on Wednesday The Economist market 
indicator was §.4 points up on the week 
at 380.3. The rise was checked in midweek, 
but gilt-edged continued to register modest 
gains. The recovery has now been in pro- 
gress since the beginning of February, 
when the Government's conversion opera- 
tion signalled a new phase in funding policy. 
The rise in prices, as the table shows, has 
been generally modest. It has been most 
marked in the medium dated securities, 
which have been directly affected by the 
change in official tactics. For more than a 
year yields on medium dated securities were 
held up, and prices held down, by sales and 
fears of sales by the banks, and by the 
Government broker's bargain basement 
prices for the § per cent Conversion 1971. 
At the beginning of the month the tap in 
this stock ran dry, and no medium dated 
stock was issued to replace it. 

The authorities have thus encouraged the 
market to iron out the bulge in the yield 
curve. This is’ partly in the hope that, 
investors will switch to longer stocks, but 
the weight of official sales in total has un- 
doubtedly been cased—as it needs to be in 
conjunction with the steel funding opera- 
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tion. Now that the steel offers are actually 
being made, the gilt-edged market is less 
frightened of the substance than it was of 
the shadow. The market in irredeemable 
stocks remains edgy and nervous. At the 
end of last week, War Loan jumped |? on 
suggestions that the authorities should give 
a support price to it—a proposal that is no 
more acceptable now than it ever was ; this 
week War Loan has edged down a little, 
to §8. It is a remarkable fact that the 
market in this stock with £1,900 million 
outstanding is at present as narrow and 
seater as in some second-line ordinary 
s ° 

In the exchange markets the dollar con- 
tinues its recovery against all leadi 
European currencies except the Frenc 
franc. This has at times been reflected in 
a weakening of sterling, but the Continent 
has in tal been a buyer of sterling and 
the dollar rate has not dropped perceptibly 
below $2.79i, which it reached at the end 
of last week. Support from the Bank 
of England, which was in evidence last 
week, has not been needed again. 


THE ECONOMY 


Output Uncertainties 


P ERHAPS the only safe conclusion from 
the latest index number for industrial 
production—which now appears three 
weeks later cach month but is probably a 
less unreliable first estimate as a result—is 
that the rate of output in British industry did 
not actually fall during December. But the 
one point increase in the seasonally corrected 
series, from 119 in November to 120 in 
December (1954 = 100), does not s st 
any real gain cither. Indeed, during the 

quarter of 1960, output was a shade lower 
—120 against 121-—than the for 
the third quarter. It may be that six 


to nine months of no change, industry had 
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on balance about reached the far side of the 
“plateau.” Although capital goods indus- 
tries were still roaring ahead, consumer 
goods firms and their suppliers, together 
with basic industries such as shipbuilding, 
were going more widely into decline. All 
told, output was seven per cent higher in 
1960 than in 1959, but while the year 
opened with a twelve per cent advance on 
the previous year (when the boom was get- 
ting up steam) it closed only two per cent 
ahead. 

It may be several months before the 
index registers any clear change of direction. 
Returns for January might show a dip. But 
this will be before the casing of credit con- 
trols last month had fully worked its way 
through to the factories. Car manufacturers 
already appear to have benefited, but not 
many houschold appliance firms have yet 
gained from any brisker buying at the shops 
——retail stocks were too large for that. Even 
so, the drop of. nearly 13,000 in the 
numbers wholly unemployed between mid- 
January and mid-February, following a 
smaller increase than usual in the previous 
five wecks, is impressive. Seasonal expecta- 

~ tions would be for a small increase in un- 
employment in February. Unfilled vacancies 
on labour exchange registers have risen 
rather more than seasonally too 


UNILEVER 


Disappointment from 
Unilever 


*T HE contraction in world trade last year 

has had an appreciable impact upon 
the trading results of the Unilever diarchy, 
fully recognised by the directors in their 
decision to leave the final dividends un- 
changed——-2s. 11.3d. for Limited and Fl13 
for NV. Since the interim dividends had 
already been raised in keeping with the 
directors’ policy of adjusting these pay- 
ments to the totals declared in the previous 
year, the total payments are higher: 23] 
per cent, against 22.7 per cent, for Limited 
and 21 per cent, against 20 per cent, for 
NV. This is no more than the stock market 
expected, but the profits are disappointing. 
Sales rose slightly from {£1,329 million to 
£1,387 million but gross profits before tax 


COMBINED SALES AND PROFITS 


&£ miilion) 
Six months ended june 

30 

1959 
Gross sales 861 0 
Net sales. 642 0 
Gross profic 538 
Net profit 29:8 


Gross profit/net sales 6:4 
Net profit /net sales 46 


fell from £114.2 million to £106.1 million 
and net profits after tax from {60.1 million 
to £§1.7 million. Within these totals the 

ross profits of Limited, whose trade covers 
Britain and the Commonwealth and includes 
that of the United Africa Group, rose from 
£55.9 million to £57.9 million but gross 
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profits of NV, which trades in Europe and 
includes Lever Brothers in the United 
States, fell sharply from {58.3 million to 
£48.2 million. This decline must be duc 
to something more than NV’s unfortunate 
venture in a new margarine. Most sections 
of the Unilever business deal in widely 
advertised products for the housewife, and 
these results suggest that Unilever's efforts 
to hold its share of the market cost it more 
last year. The fall in margins in the last 
four six-monthly periods is shown in the 
accompanying table. NV’s profits fell in the 
second half of the year as they did in the 
first half ; Limited’s profits, which had been 
higher in the first half of the year. also fell 
in the second half. On these results the 
Limited shares lost 3s. roid. to 1§48. 4}d., 
to yield 34 per cent. 


DAILY MIRROR—ODHAMS 


Unbeatable Offer ? 


Ate Saturday, the Daily Mirror revised 
its offer from nine of its ordinary shares 
for every two Odhams ordinary shares to 
five for one plus §s. in cash. This must be 
reckoned generous, perhaps even to excess. 
The offer includes the higher final 
dividend already promised by the Odhams 
directors and (including nothing by way of 
earnings on the cash element) would match 
the income from that dividend without 
much dilution of earnings. Throughout this 
conflict, the directors of Odhams have con- 
fronted the inescapable dilemma between 
what is good for “ the company ” and what 
is in the interests of “the shareholders.” 
Now that the offer has been so signally im- 
proved it is difficult for them to find any 
reasonable grounds for still saying No; their 
further advice to shareholders must be ex- 
pected very soon. 

Since last weekend it has been clear that 


. No one else, not even Mr Roy Thomson, 


could match the revised Daily Mirror offer 
and justify it on economic grounds. Con- 
trol of Odhams gives Mr Cecil King the 
opportunity to exploit a near-monopoly in 
women’s magazines (though not, as the 
Daily Mirror statement shows, in technical 
journals). That is the decisive factor in the 
price he is prepared to pay. Any other 
suitor for Odhanes would be bound to. weigh 
the prospect that a successful bid would still 
leave him competing with Flectway. No 
cure for the difficulties that beset the 
women’s magazine business would result— 
just as none resulted from the Odhams- 
Newnes merger of 1959. | 

The stock market clearly believes that vic- 
tory is within Mr King’s grasp. Turnover 
in Odhams shares has been high, as short- 
term speculators have bought the stock sold 
by shareholders who prefer the certainty of 
cash to the uncertainties of the Daily 
Mirror scrip, now quoted at 11s. xd. 
Odhams shares, which stood at §2s. before 
the weekend, have risen to §§s. 6d., close 
to the §7s. 6d. imputed to them by the Daily 
Mirror bid. 
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MOTORS 


Spring in the Air 


HE motor industry passed the bottom 

of its recession in January, when output 
fell to 14.949 a weck. Allowing for the 
effect of Christmas holidays, this was some 
1,§00 cars a week fewer than in December. 
Sales recovered sufficiently, however, for 
stocks to have been cut last month by at 
least 15,000. Encouraged by the further rise 
in sales this month, with the approach of 
spring and the relaxation of hire purchase 
restrictions, dealers have raised their 
orders and the manufacturers, in turn, 
have put more men back on a full 
working week Ford has now returned 
to a week of five days. Vauxhall did so a 
week ago ; it says it hopes to be working 
overtime again by April, but it has not yet 
suggested restoring its night shift. British 
Motor Corporation now has more than 
half its men back on a five-day week ; 
of the remainder, most are working four 
days and only a few three days or less. 
Standard-Triumph has already brought 
some sections of its plant back to full time ; 
it hopes that the rest will follow by the end 
of this month. Rootes, which had planned 
to dismiss 720 men so that it could restart 
full-time working, has postponed, the dis- 
missals for further discussions with the 
unions: most of its workers are still on 
short time. 

The increase in sales of new cars is not 
yet substantial ; but used cars have been 
selling at record rates and some prices have 
risen by more than 10 per cent. With far 
more potential buyers in their showrooms, 
dealers are feeling optimistic about sales in 
the spring and have ordered heavily for 
delivery in March. Many may have bolstered 
their orders in the fear that makers may be 
slow to get output going again, but a few are 
susie short of the more popular cars 
after the slow deliveries of the last six weeks. 
For the time being, however, manufacturers 
are determined to be rather cautious about 
prospects. 


Ways and Means of 
Exporting 


F British car manufacturers are prepared 
I to offer an overseas country five-year 
. credits on any extra cars it imports, one 
might assume that they are seriously con- 


cerned about sales prospects. Such an 
offer has apparently been made by British 
Motor Corporation and other, so far un- 
named, British companies to the govern- 
ment of New Zealand, one of ie few 
markets in which British firms could count 
on selling more cars if only they could get 
them imported. new conservative 
government in New Zealand has shown si 
of favouring freer car imports, but ic os 
also exhibited worries about that country’s 
supply of foreign exchange. So this offer 
of credit might do the tick, though 

20 far. 


tiations seem to be at an early stage 
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CROSS-CHANNEL ELECTRICITY! 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND 
TO EXCHANGE POWER 
Within a year travellers in both France 
ind England may ride on trains powered 
tricity that has crossed the Chan- 
This is but one of the effects of a 
ating project linking England and 

ance. a dual cable system under the 

a capable of carrying power in either 

rection 

At peak periods our power system is 

verely taxed, at other times there is a 
urplus of current, and mains electricity 
cannot be stored. The same problem oc- 
But because of differ 
ences in national habits, hours of work 
and clock trmes, her peak hours are not 
the same as England's 

Transmission of electricity from one 
country to another will lessen the need 


curs in France 


A Concord 


year, when the Cross-Channel power } 


to case rad im Paris 


and in England, French 


for the two national authorities, Elec 
tricite de France and the Central Elec 
tricity Generating Board, to draw on 
uneconomic power Stations or to install 
extra plant 

The sub-marine cables, 35 miles in 
length, will run from Lydd in Kent to 
Le Portel near Boulogne. At each end 
of the DC link there will be a converter 
station to connect it with the respective 
national AC 


system 


WORLD'S LARGESI 


Phe English converter station will have 
two rectifier transformers built by Fuller 
Electric Lid. at their London works 
These will be the largest in use anywhere 
in the world 

The Newport Division of The Steel 
Company of Wales has just completed 
delivery of high grade electrical sheet 


one of the largest stations on the Paris Metro. operated from the French national grid. Withina 
ak comes into operation, British electricits 


n Northern France willhelp 


tricity will come to eur aid during our peak periods 


steel needed for the cores of the Lydd 
transformers. This Division produces 
special stee! for the electrical industry, 
which is so vital to Britain's home and 
export trade 

Next winter, electricity will begin to 
flow under the sea. Our neighbours will 
share with us the advantages of a new 
electrical entente cordial 


Wr 


Parte 


Cross-Channel power link from Lvdd tot 
incar Boulogne. The Sicel Company of Vi ak 
1 ipplied most of th lectr } i wed 


, 


K THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


This 


’ Broadsheet No. 23 from the City of Steel 
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The ies’ offer would not be backed 
by the Export Credits Guarantee Depart- 
ment—eighteen months is a credit for 
cars. But the arrangements, if any, that 
have been made for financing this offer, 
which could well involve several million 
pounds a year, have not been revealed. 

So far this year, total car exports 
showing a less than seasonal improvement ; 
and with only 31,000 cars shipped overseas 
in January the present rate is just about half 
that of last vad maaan markets have 
held up well during the winter and Canada 
is now giving better results. Only Standard- 


BANK CREDIT 


BUSINESS NOTES 


Liquidity Tightens 


a in the past few weeks that 
the banks might after all get through 
the difficult first months of the year without 
special reinforcement of their liquidity 
ratios are in turn upset by the statements 
for mid-February, published this Friday. 
These show that despite the relief provided 
by the new facility for ing export 
credits at the Bank of despite 
the injection of the Ford moncy the a 
liquidity ratio on February 15th was only 
31.1 per cent, two full points below January. 
At the two largest banks, Barclays and the 
Midland, ratios are one decimal point below 
the minimum of 30 per cent. seasonal 
drain on liquid assets continues for another 
month ; in recent years the ratio between 
February and March has fallen by either 
side of one per cent. 

This year the period covers the first call 
on the offers of the steel prior charges, which 
channel money out of the banking system 
into the Exchequer. But the amount in- 
volved in the first call is only £84 million, 
and ought to be offset by the government 
broker's tactics in the gilt-edged market. 
Unless the flow of tax revenue abates, how- 
ever—in recent weeks it has been notably 
larger than a year ago, following a lag in the 
first nine months of the budget year—the 
Bank of England may yet find it necessary 
either to release special deposits or to take 
large blocks of gilt-edged direct from the 
banks. 

The authorities appear to have under- 
estimated the technical effect on bank 
liquidity of the new for export 
credits. It would be helpful, at a time when 
the Bank is doing much to improve its 


land. But the rise of £33 million in their 
ings of commercial bills in the month is 


a cme guide. These refinanceable credits 


ite the switch of somewhere around 
million out of advances in February, 


LONDON CLEARING BANKS 


February '5, 196! 

Change on 
Month Year 
ima. (mn. 

180 +103 

—4 +8 


~- 43 

+ 7 

, -- - tt 

Treasury bills , a 
Othe: bills..... + 3 + §2 
Special deposi... +147 


£ mn. 


Risk assets 
Gilt edged .... 1.124 155 - | 362 
Other market 
investments. . . 14S 19 
Advances*.... 3,303 47:2 + 43 + 370 
(to State Boards) 72 + &@ + 8 
* Excluding transit icems, except for ravo of advances 
to deposits; all ratios are of gross deposits. 


Comperisons of the February bank figures with earlier 
periods ore distorted by (1) transfer of ‘‘re-finance- 
able credits’ from advences to “‘other bills’ this 
month, and (2) trensfer of some £50 million of deposits 
from to Netional end Grindlays in janwery, 
which affects the twelve months comparison. Net 
deposits are now shown as gross deposits less cheques 
in course of collection ond items in trensit; credits in 
course of transmission and internal funds are no longer 
deducted because of the growing influence of credit 
trensfers. 


the recorded figure less transit items still 
rose by £43 million, so that even after 
taking account of a rise of £8 million in 
advances to state boards there appears to 
have been a residual rise in the range of 
£65 million. This reflects a strong seasonal 
clement, especially as tax payments have 
been particularly heavy. But these demands 
for credit are now embarrassing the banks, 
which may be expected to maintain their 
recent severe scrutiny of new lending. Gilt- 
investments during the month were 
by a further £18 million. Gross 
deposits fell by £180 million and without 
the Ford transfer might have fallen by as 
much as £300 million. 


COINAGE 


Keep the Pound— 
Decimalise Now 
A“ the arguments about whether or not 


the United K should a 
ichioh ccksnae haned Eee tee oe, Tee 
certain conclusions have emerged: first, 


L 


i 


‘ 


i 


i at an carly date”; while 
in the House of Lords on Thursday the Earl 
of Dundee stated that the “ great majority ” 
of representations to the Government 
in favour of a decimal system, and spoke 
almost as if the change was all but certain. 
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ROAD HAULAGE 


Trader or Hautlier? 


R“ hauliers are alarmed by the deci- 
sion of the Transport Tribunal in what 
has become known as the Merchandise 
Transport case ; it could well be a major 
landmark in the history of the industry. 
For the first time singe haulage licensing 
began nearly thirty years ago, a firm run- 
ning lorries on a “C”™ licence, and thus 
restricted to the carriage of its own goods, 
has been permitted to transfer its fleet to 
an open “A” licence so that it may ply for 
hire as a professional haulicr to get return 
loads, - Empty running on the journey back 
to base has always been a major cost in 
“C” licence operation (it is, indeed, a big 
problem for the public carrier too). But 
while it has always been possible to trans- 
port one’s own and other firms’ goods under 
a “B” licence, the Tribunal’s decision 
opens up another, and potentially far more 
attractive, method. Hauliers fear that other 
manufacturers with sizeable “C” licence 
fleets—which already handle a major slice 
of long distance traffic—will now cross 
the line between private and public carriers 
and start doing business in their own pre- 
serve 
‘The history of Merchandise Transport is 
not untypical of others in industry. It is a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Harris Lebus, 
the furniture manufacturer. It already 
operated nearly 60 lorries. under “A” 
licences acquired through the purchase of 
a denationalised haulage unit and an exist- 
ing haulage business bought from private 
owners. But most of its work came from 
the parent company, which ran another 119 
lornes on “C” licences. Harris Lebus 
sought to simplify its transport arrange- 
ments by putting all vehicles in the hands 
of the transport subsidiary and to secure 
the best use of its investment in the com- 
bined fleet by running all but a handful 
under various types of “A” licence. After 
a two-day hearing before the Metropolitan 
Licensing Authority last May, the com- 
pany's application was turned down on the 
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round that any return loads it got would 

“ abstracted from existing haulicrs ” and 
that this would be contrary to the public 
interest. 

The Tribunal’s overruling of this decision 
was not wholly unexpected, even though it 
also meant overthrowing a long-standing 
precedent set by its predecessor, the old 
Appeals Tribunal. Its reasoned judgment 
has yet to be published, but recent decisions 
involving the conversion of C-hiring 
(authorising the hire of lorries to one 
customer) and A-contract licences (authoris- 
ing the hire of lorries with drivers to one 
customer) to open “A” licences had pointed 
the way and it was only a matter of time 
before someone would apply to change an 
ordinary “C” licence into an open “A” 
licence. In these other cases, the Tribunal 
was doing no more than acting upon its 
interpretation of the different wording of 
the 1953 Transport Act compared with the 
original Road and Rail Traffic Act, 1933: 
instead of giving equal consideration to both 
the providers and users of transport, licens- 
ing authorities have been required since 
19§3 to give priority to the needs of users 
Harris Lebus is Merchandise Transport's 
dominant customer, and the Tribunal had 
already laid it down that if a customer 
wanted to change its arrangements and 
employ a haulier, even if that haulier hap- 
pened to be a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the customer, then that was sufficient proof 
of need for the grant of an “A” licence. 
The Tribunal’s latest decision thus seems 
to follow quite logically. But road hauliers 
have not given up the fight: when they have 
studied the Tribunal’s written judgment 
they intend to take the issue to the Court 
of Appeal 


FUELS FOR‘ POWER_ 


What Price Parity? 
os ause demand for electricity has in 


the last year or two been rising at a 
rate exceptional even by its own surging 
standards, the power stations completed 


: 


2 Who Drew Gold 


ye to November 30, 1960 of: — 
Dollar balances Gold reserves 


$ million $ million 
Germany + 1.661 +317 
UK - > 678 +193 
japan + $93 = 
Canada ‘ 177 - 74 
Venezuels ‘ 109 210° 
Spain ; 78 + 101 
Brazi ; 45 405 
France + 504 
italy + 453¢ 
Switzerland +243 
Netherlands +244 
Auttria . - 2 
Greece. + $§ 
india . - 
Denmark _ 
Portugal . . + 4 


* To September. { To july. ¢ To June § To 
October. 


Source. Federa! Reserve Bulletin 


‘ Foreign rae of dollar balances showed 


their first significant fall in November. The 
total fell by over $500 million to $17,210 
million; privately owned balances fell by 
$329 million and official balances by $210 
million. But foreign holdings of dollars at 
the end of November were $1,066 million 
higher than a year before. Germany 
almost doubled its dollar balances, to 
$3,367. million, and big increases are also 
shown for Britain ona Japan, partly re- 
flecting operations by commercial banks 
in Euro-dollars. By contrast, France, italy, 
Switzerland and the Netherlands drew 
down their dollar balances in order to 
increase the gold portion of their 
reserves. Drawings by Austria, Greece 
and India were to finance net payments 
deficits. 
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during the last few years are likely to be 
kept rather longer on “ base load "— 
running almost continuously, and handlirg 
that part of electricity demand which goes 
on almost all round the clock—than would 
otherwise have been expected. Since 
several of the stations built or extended 
during the last five years use fuel oil for 
generation, this means that the Central 
Electricity Generating Board is using more 
oil than it expected, and will go on doing 
so for some years. At present CEGB ts 
using about 6 million tons a year, the 
equivalent of 9 million tons of coal ; this 
had been expected to fall to about 3 million 
tons by 1965, but this is now not likely to 
happen. 

In a debate on fuel and power in the 
Commons this week, Mr J. C. George. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of 
Power, said that on the Thames Estuary 
and the South Coast, where the costs of 
transporting coal are high, oil from local 
refineries can reduce by 30 per cent the 
costs of generating at new stations built now. 
This would put their costs roughly in line 
with those of coal stations sited at pitheads, 
leaving CEGB considerable latitude to site 
stations according to market demand and 
transmission capacity Mr George also 
said—more intriguingly—that at March- 
wood power station, which takes oil from 
Fawley refinery, it would cost £2 million a 
year more to generate with coal than with 
oil. When this contract was made, it was 
said to be based upon Esso’s guaranteeing 
to supply fuel oil at a “coal price 
parity "—that is, to match whatever costs 
coal could offer. This implied that, what- 
ever the ruling prices of coal or oil else- 
where, the cost of generating at Marchwood 
would be precisely the same with ei her 
fuel. Ititranspires that CEGB has since 
squeezed an even better bargain out of 
Esso. Although coal prices are now a 
good deal higher, Marchwood pays Esso 
a price based upon the ruling price of 
fuel oil. 

But Mr George's most interesting remark 
concerned the continuing mystery of oil's 
contribution to Britain’s balance of pay- 
ments. In. rebutting arguments about the 
import bill for oil, he made much of 
the fact that a large part of the bill for 
visible imports is in sterling, which strictly 
has nothing to do with the case. He then 
added “I can give the committee an assur- 
ance that our overseas oil is not a heavy 
cost to this country and not a heavy charge 
on the balance of payments,” That is per- 
haps the faintest official praise that has ever 
been given to the contribution of the British 
oil companies operating abroad to the 
invisible balance. It has been obvious for 
some time that the net cost of oil in the 
visible trade balance was rising, and it has 
seemed probable that the foreign exchange 
earnings of the oil companies, which are 
hidden in the “Other (net)” item of the 
invisibles, have been falling. But Mr George 
is the first ministerial spokesman to imply 
that the balance between the two might 
already have upped. 
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Tn the first year of 

insuring their export business 
a firm of marine machinery 

d goods 


manufacturers shippe 
B to the valuc of £12,000. 

In nine years this figure 

had reached over {£ 1,000,000. 
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An exporter of rutile P Export credit insurance not only protects exporters from loss—at premium rates lower than ever before. 
machinery who first insure 


with ECGD four years ago Every ECGD policyholder benefits from ECGD’s up-to-the-minute files on over 140,000 overseas buyers 


vismiiostseriaa and unrivalled economic intelligence on each overseas market: the insured exporter can thus offer com- 
to over £4 millions in the petitive credit to new buyers in new markets. An ECGD policy assigned to his bank may prove the key 
iotalaplenamaaenn to export credit financing. No matter what or where you export, ECGD insurance can help you in more 


over £6 millions per annum. ways than you realise. Write or ring your local EBCGD man now. 


EXPORT AND EXPAND 
THROUGH (5G°G:1p 


CGD is « Goverment Department EXPORT CREDITS GUARANTEE DEPARTMENT 
set up to help exporters. HEAD OFFICE: $9 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, £.C.2 

Its services ave fully explained BRANCHES IN LONDON, BELPAST, BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD 

in the booklet ‘Payment Secured” . BEISTOL, EDINBURGH, GLASGOW, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL 

Write for a free copy. MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE, NOTTINGHAM, S#IRFPIELD 
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RHODESIA 


Exchange Control 


H” on the heels of Sir Roy Welensky’s 
summary rejection of the white paper 
on the Northern Rhodesia constitution and 
the calling out of Federal troops, has come 
an embargo on foreign exchange transac- 
tions. The present order appears to be a 
stop-gap measure designed to prevent any 
withdrawal of funds by residents in the 
Federation until an enabling measure can 

, be rushed through the Federal parliament. 
Mr Macintyre, the Minister of Finance, has 
indicated that a bill will set up machinery 
for distinguishing non-resident capital 
transactions, which will continue to be 
allowed, from attempts by residents to shift 
funds out of the Federation. Foreign 
currency for imports will probably be pro- 
vided freely against presentation of docu- 
ments, but there are likely to be fairly 
severe restrictions on tourist spending 
abroad and on educational and maintenance 
grants involving foreign currency. It is 
unlikely that any restraints will be placed 

m interest and dividend payments due to 
non-residents, so long as formal application 
is made for permission to the exchange 
control authority. 

South Africa has for many years found 
t necessary to control capital transfers by 
residents. Without this control many more 
millions of pounds would probably have left 
the Union after Sharpeville. But the Union 
government, conscious of the lasting 
damage’ that interference with investors’ 
freedom would undoubtedly ‘have, has 
always emphasised its determination to see 
that non-residents have first claim on avail- 
able funds. And although the South African 
Reserve Bank would be the first to acknow- 
ledge that a coach and horses can be driven 
through the regulations by those willing to 
take the risk and pay the price, they would 


DIRECT INVESTMENT: 
NEW FIGURES 


Final estimates in the Board 
of Trade's new survey of dir- 300 £mn 80 
ect investment by British firms . 
overseas and by overseas firms 
in Britain, show that the only gts 
country t© have any large scale 
investment stake in Britain is 
the United States, investing 
£90 million in 1959. Canada 
comes a poor second, invest- 
ing £154 million, yet this was 
more than for all countries in 
Western Europe together. 
Britain's own overseas invest- 
ment is heavily concentrated 
in the Commonwealth, though 
investment in Europe is in- 
creasing. The Board of Trade 
statisticians risk no estimate of 
the total value of investments 
accumulated over the years, on 
the ground that there is no 
reliable basis of valaation. 


and Earnings 
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also claim that the regulations are essential 
to protect the domestic economy from 
those flights of “funk” money to which 
many countries in Africa aré now exposed. 
It would be surprising, therefore, if the 
Federal Minister of Finance does not closely 
follow the pattern, if not the detail, of 
South Africa’s own legislation. He knows 
well enough how dependent the Federa- 
tion’s future is on overseas investors— 
whose confidence in his government already 
appears to be badly shaken. 


OVERSEAS TRADE 


Exports—How Good ? 


ANUARY'S good rise in exports does not 

by itself indicate a sudden improve- 

ment in trend; but it does seem to show 
that the export trend in the last few months 
has been somewhat better than originally 
appeared. Seasonally adjusted, exports 
rose by £17 million to £319 million last 
month and imports by £13 million to £400 
million; both were only about {10 million 
short of the record figures for November of 
last year, which are classed as abnormal for 
the same reason that the Board of Trade 
distrusts the latest figures—the effect of the 
tally clerks’ strike at the London docks in 
September and October. Interpreting these 
figures with due caution does not alter the 
conclusion drawn from first impressions; 
exports are rising perceptibly faster than 
imports. Adding the good January returns 
to those of the last quarter of 1960 and 
comparing them with the discouraging third 
quarter tips the balance more firmly in 
favour of exports, which rose 4 per cent on 
a monthly basis pared with the further 
increase of 2} pet cent in imports. 

Apart from trade with communist coun- 
tries and Latin America, the improvement 
in this period took on the welcome appear- 
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ance of a general recovery, to western 
Europe, the overseas sterling area and North 
America. Exports in the last quarter of 
1960 were approximately the same as in 
the corres ing quarter of 1959. Leaving 
aside the effects of the dock strike, the 
upturn in exports in January had a markedly 
different basis from the export boom that 
petered out only last year. Three Com- 
monwealth countries, India, New Zealand 
and particularly Australia, took an extra 
£14 million of goods compared with the 
previous January—just about equalling the 
fall in exports to North America. 

The growth in imports of industrial 
materials has been slowed down but not 
stopped. In the first half of 1960, the intake 
of basic materials was 21 per cent higher 
than a year earlier; in the third quarter 14 
per cent higher; in the fourth quarter ex- 
tended to include January, § per cent 
higher. The latest rise, moreover, was 
attributable wholly to larger imports of 
timber. In  semi-manufactures, which 
include steel and non-ferrous metals, the 
rate of increase dropped from 47 to 40 and 
then 17 per cent. The recent rise in imports 
of finished goods has been mainly of capital 
goods; in October-January imports of 
machinery were one third larger than a year 
earlier. 


BULLION MARKET 


Gold down, Silver up 


ONSIDERABLE interest was aroused in the 

bullion market this week by reports 
that the Japanese authorities were about 
to enter the market as buyers of gold 
These rumours appear to have some sub- 
stance behind them. The Bank of Japan 
holds the main part of its reserves in dollars. 
At the latest count it held the equivalent 
of about {£500 million in dollars, as against 
a gold reserve of about {100 million. 
During the recent gold flurry the Japanese 
authorities had shown some nervousness 
about their preponderant dollar holdings 
and had approached the International 
Monetary Fund for guidance on whether 
it would be in order for the Bank of 
Japan to buy gold at the free market price. 
They appear to have refrained from 
converting dollars into gold in New York. 
Subsequent discussions with firms in the 
London market had indicated a readiness 
to buy gold at around $35.15, that is as 
soon as the price returned within the 
notional “gold export = ” from the 
United States. So far, however, no pur- 
chases have taken place, and this weck the 
Japanese issued an official denial of their 
alleged intention to buy gold. The absence 
of any substantial buying has caused the 
price in London to fall to the equivalent 
of around $35.12. There is still consider- 
able turnover in the market, but the supply 
of newly mined gold plus cut-loss sell- 
ing, some of it on American account, 
have been fully adequate to meet the 
demand. 
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In the silver market there has again been 
evidence of speculative demand which has 
pushed up the two months forward price 
to 8o}d., at which the premium over the 
cash price amounts to id. This premium 
corresponds to an annual interest rate of 
§ per cent and reflects the cost of financing 
spot silver during the period of the forward 
contract. The focusing of the demand for 
silver on the forward market indicates its 
speculative character. Supplies of imme- 
diately available silver are for the time 
being supplemented by relatively large sales 
of Chinese metal, the proceeds of which are 
probably required to finance imports of 
grains and other foodstuffs into communist 
China. 


SHIPBUILDING 


Pattern of Decline 


I* the last three years, while the world 
total of outstanding orders for new 
merchant ships has dropped from an esti- 
mated 35 million gross tons to about 20-21 
million tons, the output of its shipyards has 
been sustained at over 8 million tons a year. 
From a peak: of 9.3 million tons in 1958, 
world output slipped only to 8.4 million 
tons last year. Even if shipping were still 
scarce, this would be a lot. It is only in 
the last few years that peacetime construc- 
tion has exceeded five million tons a year. 

Every country is now eating deeply into 
its order books. Though Japan is still, for 
the fifth successive year, the largest pro- 
ducer of merchant ships, its yards always 
had the shortest order books (or offered the 
promptest delivery, as you wish): accord- 
ingly its output has taken the largest drop, 
from 2.4 million tons in 19§7 to 1.7 million 
tons last year—though this happened to be 
a shade more than in 1959. est German 
yards have also lost ground: their total 
launchings last year, just under 1.1 million 
tons, were almost a quarter lower than in 
1958 when that country momentarily took 


SHIPS LAUNCHED AND BUILDING 
(‘000 tons gross) 


LAUNCHED BUILDING 


end- end- 
1958 1959 1960 1957 1960 


Tyne & NEE. 689 619 615 970 808 
Clyde ...... 414 383 417 637 455 
East Scotland B6 8! 48 137 48 
Belfast ... 100 120 185 303 226 
Liverpool. .. 46 89 28 156 72 
Barrow on 28 4i des Be 52 
Other ie 39 #0 38 54 33 


~~ },402 1,373. 1,33) 2,345 1,694 


second place from Britain in the order of 
shipbuilding nations. Total launchings in 
this country have been kept firmly to about 
1.3 million to 1.4 million tons, year-in-, 
year-out, for the past decade: this may have 
made for “ stability,” but it has meant that 
while, last year for example, this country 
was a net importer of 319,000 tons of new 
ships, a figure only exceeded Norway, 
Japan was still a net exporter to the tune of 
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ince the Organisation of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries concluded its 
second conference at Caracas a month 


| ago, some of the Middle East govern- 


ments that took part have written to the 
oil companies that post crude oil prices 


| there reaffirming their refusal to recog- 


nise the cuts in posted prices made last 
August when they come to settle the com- 
panies’ income tax for 1960. 

This is not a new stand; the original 


| conference that formed OPEC in Baghdad 
| last September committed its members to 


work for the restoration of prices to the 
level before the price cut, and no Middle 
East government has ever formally 
accepted the fact of the new prices estab- 
lished in September. But the letters may 
bear some relation to one of the resolu- 
tions of the second Caracas conference— 
which asked members to let OPEC know 
what they were doing about the price cut, 


| and proposed that legal advice should be 


sought about steps to restore the earlier 


| price. And legal advice, it is worth noting, 


may be necessary for one of these govern- 


| ments even on the question of refusing 


to recognise the cuts for tax purposes. The 
Consortium agreement under which a 
group of international companies operate 
the oil facilities owned by the National 
Iranian Oil Company may not offer the 


| right of refusal; it appears to require the 


government to accept properly audited 
accounts unless it can show some specific 
falsification within them. 

Thirteen other resolutions were passed 
at Caracas, several of them relating to the 
formal organisation of OPEC itself; they 
were made public last week. It is to be 
governed by executive members represent- 
ing each of the founder members, Iran, 
Iraq, Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Vene- 
zuela; one other member is apparently 
to represent the interests and vote not 
only on behalf of Qatar, which was 
accepted as a member at Caracas, but also 
of any other new merubers who are 
accepted from time to time. OPEC is to 


| have a secretariat with headquarters in 


| earlier level, are of interest. 


Geneva; its secretary-general will be the 
elected chairman of the governing body, 
the first being Mr Fuad Rouhani of Iran, 
who led that country’s delegation. The 
member countries are putting up 
£150,000 together to start OPEC off; later 
it will prepare its own budget for 
approval by the governing body, which 
will meet at least three times a year. The 
next mecting will be in Teheran on 
August 16th ; Mr Rouhani will hold office 
until the end of 1962. 

Four of the other resolutions, apart 
from the one on restoring prices to their 
The first 
instructed the OPEC secretariat to make 
a study of the rate of return earned by 


the oil industry on operations in member 


eee 


OPEC Takes Shape 


countries, in comparison with the returns 
in other industries or in other countries. 
The second called for a study of the pos- 
sibility of achieving price stability through 
regulation of production; this was the only 
reference to world pro-rating proposals. 
The third asked countries that impose 
restrictions on the import of oil to con- 
sult with OPEC members in order to 
reach acceptable terms and conditions. 
The fourth took note of “ restrictions on 
the production of the Venezuelan oil 
industry” and supported the “ taking of 
collective measures by OPEC members 
to deal with the situation” in accordance 
with a resolution passed at the first OPEC 
conference. This stated that if, as a result 
of any decision by OPEC, any company 
should take action against any of its mem- 


78> 


bers, the others should refuse to co-operate | 


in any alternative course that might bring 
them benefit at its expense. 


r would need some mental ingenuity 
to interpret the current decline in 
Venezuelan production as having had any- 
thing to do with any decision taken by 
OPEC; the decline was in train before 
OPEC was thought of, and is partly the 
result of the relatively high costs but 
largely the result of the punitive rate of 
taxation on companies operating there. 
The resolution may well have been 
intended partly, at least, to give support 


to Dr Perez Alfonzo, the Venezuelan oil | 


minister. Taken in conjunction with the 
resolution appealing to countries that 


apply import restrictions, however, it | 


presumably does represent some Vene- 


zuelan hope for a deal that might reserve | 
Western hemisphere markets to its oil, | 
and for some preferential treatment im the | 


American market. 


Studies of the rate of return earned by | 


oil companies and of the possible regula- 
tion of production to stabilise prices, may 
make the exchange of any information that 
may be a nuisance to the oil companies 
formal and more effective; but it is pretty 
effective already. There is no doubt that 
the return on oil operations in the Middle 


East has been extremely high since the | 


war—to the vast benefit of the host | 
countries. The posted prices on which | 
these profits are earned are still quite un- | 
realistically high; before considering how | 
much bigger a share of the profits they | 


could get, the OPEC secretariat might use- 
fully consider how large these profits 
would be if prices became realistic. 

The most interesting question of 
Caracas, incidentally—which may bear 
upon the whole future of OPEC—was 
a personal one. This was the lack 
of public statements from Shaikh 
Abdullah Tariki the oi] minister of Saudi 
Arabia. Are his larger responsibilitics 
weighing more heavily? 
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924,000 tons, Germany to 780,000 tons, 
and Sweden to 406,000 tons. 

Stability of output, and employment, in 
British yards will not last much longer. As 
is shown in the table, which is derived 
from the latest Lloyd's Register returns, 
activity has already declined in some ship- 
building areas. In East Scotland and on 
Merseyside the number of empty berths has 
been mounting for some time, and the same 
is beginning to be true of Clydeside and 
elsewhere. On the face of it, last year 
would seem to have been a good one for 
the Clyde and Belfast. But the launching 
of the Canberra and some large tankers at 
Belfast and other big tankers on the Clyde 
gave their respective totals a considerable, 
and perhaps misleading, boost. Both now 
have about a quarter less tonnage under 
construction than three years ago. 


COTTON 


Larger Subsidies 


® Mr Kennedy errs in his price support 
policies for agriculture, he apparently 
intends to err a little on the side of gen- 


Harris Tweed Case 


On February ist Mr Justice Cross 
gave judgment on a preliminary point 
in the “ Harris Tweed ” case, dismiss- 
ing applications by four Scottish defen- 
dant companies to set aside service of 
an English writ upon them, and by an 
English defendant company to stay 
proceedings against them 

The Plaintiffs are five Scottish com- 
panies carrying on business in the 
Island of Lewis “suing on behalf of 
themselves and all other the makers 
of Harris Tweed in the Outer 
Hebrides.” They claim imter alia by 
wavy of relief injunctions to restrain the 
Defendants from passing off as Harris 
Tweed any cloth, or any article of 
clothing made from cloth, whether or 
not woven into unfinished cloth in 
the Outer Hebrides, which is not made 
in or by a maker in the Outer 
Hebrides, and a declaration that the 
words “ Harris Tweed ” are distinctive 
of tweed from Harris and the adjacent 
islands of the Outer Hebrides. 

The Judge stated that the action was 
the outcome of a dispute as to the 
meaning of Harris Tweed between 
various manufacturers of cloth in Scot- 
land, and that the Scottish defendant 
companies contended that their cloth 
could properly be described as Harris 


Cwe 


An Apology 


In a Business Note on the Spanish 
Champagne Case in The Economist 
of December 24, 1960, we commented 
upon the above proceedings. We un- 
reservedly withdraw these comments, 
and express our sincere regrets to the 
Plaintiff companies, and also two the 
Harris Tweed Association, which is 
not a party to the proceedings, for any 
inconvenience or embarrassment which 
our comments may have caused. 


BUSINESS NOTES 
erosity. The support price for cotton in the 
coming season has been set at 33.04 cents 
a lb for “1 in. middling at average loca- 
tions,” lifting the support price 2 points 
higher than recent expectations to 82 per 
cent of so-called parity, which is based on 
producers’ costs. Earlier a rise in support 
prices from 70 to 75 per cent of parity 
would have been thought fairly reasonable 


For importers of American cotton the rise | 


in the level of support by 3.70 cents a Ib is 
cushioned by the simultaneous increase by 
2.§0 cents to 8.50 cents a Ib in the export 
subsidy, which will eventually be met by 
American taxpayers. But foreign importers 
will still contribute something towards the 
cost of higher support prices by paying more 
for American cotton. American exports in 
the current season seem likely to again ex- 
ceed 64 million bales. Domestic cohsump- 
tion, though falling, will be not far short of 
2 million bales higher than that. Home 
manufacturers pay the full domestic price 
for cotton, and have been troubled by 
increasing imports of cloth. The United 
States has a relatively small overseas trade 
in cotton textiles and some imports are re- 
stricted by voluntary agreements on the UK 
and Commonwealth pattern. The output of 
American manufacturers was well down last 
year and there was a switch in international 
trade which suggests the United States 
might become a permanent net importer. 
But a Kennedy committee is to look into 
these problems, too. Changes in export sub- 
sidies hardly help the effective functioning 
of cotton future markets; there was a 
smallish rise in the quotation for the August 
future in Liverpool, when the bigger Ameri- 
can export subsidy takes effect, but cotton 
for immediate shipment rose 1 cent a Ib. 


ATOMIC ENERGY AUTHORITY 


Fission at the Top 


HE staff of the Atomic Energy Authority 
has more than doubled in the six years 
since it was formed in 1954. The organisa- 
tion that ‘suited a relatively compact body 
employing fewer than 20,000 may be less 
appropriate for a total staff approaching 
40,000 and from time to time the authority 
has undergone spontancous fission, splitting 
its administration into new groups. 
changes that were made last week carry this 
process a stage further. They create one 
more new group, with exclusive responsi- 
bility for the development of nuclear 
reactors, but to counter the increasing ten- 
dency towards decentralisation — which 
shows up in the AEA in duplication and 
overlapping—they also create a new post 
of deputy chairman responsible for co- 
ordination throughout the Authority. In 
appointing Sir William Penney, the AEA 
indicates that it means business, for he has 
already shown, by two startling changes of 
ear in Harwell’s plans for research into 
sion, that he knows when to cut his scien- 
tific losses and is prepared to do so. with 
singular ruthlessness. 
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The formation of a reactor group ends 
an anomaly. The authority's research 
centre, Harwell, has an out-station at Win- 
frith Heath that designs small experi- 
mental reactors. Responsibility for reactor 
development, and the construction of pilot 
scale prototypes like those at Windscale and 
Dounreay come under a quite different 
organisation. Sir William now be- 
comes responsible to the board both for the 
experimental work at Winfrith Heath and 
for larger scale nuclear power experiments 
carried out elsewhere. 

The Authority's big problem now is to 
tauten its administrative machine. There 
is not much doubt that staff has been grow- 
ing too fast, bue the AEA seems to have 
difficulty in applying the brakes. The drop 
in its estimates for the coming year, from 
£93} to £78 million, does not indicate an 
economy drive so much as the completion 
of certain large building work and the 
spreading out of uranium deliveries. An 
organisation primarily concerned with re- 
search and development has to be prepared 
for a certain amount of waste, as good ideas 
are weeded out from the bad, but the AEA 
is already open to the criticism that its 
reactor research programme ignores several 
promising possibilities. 


TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 


Holding their Own 


M ANY of the new customers the commer- 

cial banks have been trying to entice 
into their branches in the past two years 
are present customers of the trustee savings 


banks. It is remarkable therefore that the 
trustee banks continue to thrive. In their 
latest year, to November 20, 1960, their 
total funds rose by £93 million to £1,520 
million. This was attributable partly to the 
increase in limits on deposits permitted by 
the Treasury, but there was also an increase 
of nearly 300,000 in the number of deposi- 
tors, to over 9,200,000—which is probably 
not far below the (undisclosed) number 
of current accounts at the commercial 
banks. The bulk of the increase in balances 
at trustee savings banks continues to be in 
the special investment departments, which 
pay higher interest (4-4) per cent, compared 
with 2} per cent in the ordinary depart- 
ments of which the first £15 is free of tax). 
Balances in this department are invested by 
the local banks themselves, in a restricted 
range of fixed interest securities (which will 


‘not be widened by the Trustee Act). 


Balances in the ordinary department are 
passed on to the Treasury, which has 
3 per cent on them and is now to 
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. « . unless it’s in the hands of someone who really knows how to use it. 
This is true of all systems—especially true of the complex systems and tools 
now available to big business, amongst them the electronic computer. 

C-E-I-R (U.K.) Ltd. know more than most about the practical use 
of computers and, indeed, all the other tools and techniques of modern 
commerce and industry. 

As the largest independent computer and research services organization 
in the world, with a long list of clients which includes not only internationally 
famous commercial corporations but also both national and local 
governments, C-E-I-R now operates in America some of the most advanced 
computing equipment in commercial use today. Two London offices are 
already handling commercial, industrial, and scientific problems in this 
country, and another C-E-I-R Centre, in London, with IBM 7090 and IBM 1401 
facilities, will provide computer time and services. 

Thus equipped, and with a staff of over 300 mathematicians, statisticians, 
economists, scientists, programmers, and other specialists (many of them 
famous in their fields), C-E-I-R are ready to handle on your behalf any 
assignment, large or small, in part or as a whole, working alone or with your 
own technical staff. Ask your secretary to write or telephone for a copy of 
‘A NEW DIMENSION IN MANAGEMENT TECHNIQUE’. 

You will find it very interesting indeed. 


INDUSTRIAL, ECONOMIC AND SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH . 

LINEAR PROGRAMMING - MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING - 

TREND FORECASTING - FEASIBILITY SURVEYS - MARKET SURVEY 
ANALYSIS - INTEGRATED DATA PROCESSING - COMPUTER TIME 


Main Office: 84 Kingsway - London WC2- Tel: CHAncery 1551 
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“It’s a short cut to lighter living 


This man is fitting windows in luxury flats—and mak 
ing light work of the job. He can install them at the 
rate of one every 1 minutes. This is because they arc 
made of aluminium. They are light, easily trans 
ported and handled and simple to fit—factors which 
save time and labour costs on the site. 
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WORKING in 90 minutes, and they will last as long 
as any building. With safety catches released they slide 


up and down at a touch. They let in no draughts. Ibese 
double-hung Warwick windows are made from Alcan 
aluminium by Alumin Building Components tf imited. of 
VW eston-super-Mare 
No more damp ceilings. This kind of roof angle pro 
duces a water-tight seal to the raof edge that will last 
indefinitely, and is als » decorative. It was preformed by 
the Cambridge Asphait Company from aluminium sirip 
supplied by Entield Rolhag Mills (Aluminium) Limited 
Ev it the crumbling « ornice and the flaking facade .C olour 
enamelied panels in aluminiam STAY decorative. They 
are made of profiled aluminium sheeting aad do not stain 
or rust. Makers: Alumin Building Components Limited 
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Britain's most widely used aluminium—from Canada 
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banks—whose new scheme for credit 
transfers has not helped the prospect of the 
trustee banks being allowed their own 
_ Cheques. Some people in the movement 
are therefore turning their minds to the 
development of a direct transfer scheme of 
their own. Certainly it is anomalous and 
unjustifiable to restrict a banking system 
handling £1,500 million to transactions in 
cash, 


RECORDS 


End of a Revolution 


ee records were introduced 
into this country nearly twelve years 
ago { by the end of last year they had all 
but killed the shellac 78 rpm record. ft 
accounted for only § per cent of the 72.6 
million records produced in 1960, and was 
losing ground throughout the year. Its end 
might have come sooner if the record in- 
dustry had been quicker to see t eee 
tialities of the small 45 rpm rec asa 
medium for “pop” music. Throughout 
the middle fifties, the 78 rpm disc formed 
the backbone of pop record sales, and in 
19§7 production soared to a peak of §1 
million, two-thirds of the industry's total 
output. Then the bubble burst. Pop music 
was transferred wholesale to 4§ rpm record- 
ings, production of 78 rpm records was 
almost halved in a single year and it has 
been falling ever since. 

Record companies and record dealers will 
be relieved when the 78 rpm has gone ; 
stocks become unmanageable when records 
come in three different speeds and sizes, 
with some titles duplicated on stereophonic 
dis¢s and possibly also on tape. The indus- 
try has never quite equalled the volume of 
output reached in 1957, when it produced 
more than 78 million discs, but last year it 
pressed 72.7 million compared with 66.8 
million in 1959, and 71 per cent of these 
were 45 rpm. The value of manufacturers’ 
sales at £15 million was higher than ever 
before, but the industry must be watching 
the trend of its exports with some concern. 
These account for about a fifth of total 
sales, and last year’s performance was the 
lowest for at least five years. 


AIR ESTIMATES 
Dignified Silence 


R JULIAN AMERY made the best of a 
thin brief in his Air Estimates by 


concentrating on what the RAF has today 
rather than what he hopes to give it in the 
future. Critics so long accustomed to pro 
mises of jam tomorrow had the unusual ex- 
perience of hearing an Air Minister 
declaring that the RAF has at this moment 
a considerable striking power both of bombs 
and bombers. All this has taken the best 
part of sixteen. years to bring about and it 
is a bit unfeeling to ask how long the RAF’s 
present strength will last. The manned 


BUSINESS NOTES 

bomber is enjoying its Indian summer, & 
terrible in its maturity, but by the 
mid-sixties it will have given way in the 
United States and Russia to the big ballistic 
missile, Assurances from Mr Watkinson 
and Mr Amery that Britain will somehow 
manage with today’s bombers for another 
ten years are doubtless cheering to the two 
companies that make them, but it is like 
an old lady gallantly re-trimming a hat as 
ancient as herself. Indeed, the idea is so 
remarkable that some suspicious charac- 
ters are asking whether the British and 
American governments have between them 
some deep plan that they have as yet no 
intention of revealing. 

The most interesting part of the Air 
Estimates deals with the future of Trans- 
port Command. Of the {77.8 million that 


SHORTER 


The Minister of Power has given his 
consent for the first of the two large thermal 
power stations the Central Electricity 


Generating Board want to build in the East 
Midlands coalfield 


. This one will be at 
West Burton in Nottinghamshire. When 
completed, in 1967, it will have a capacity 
of 2,000 MW and will burn five million tons 
of low grade coal a year. Although it will 
cost between {60 million and {£70 million 
to build, total generating costs are likely 
to be of the order of 0.§0d. to 0.5§d. a unit. 
Contracts for the einen and boiler 
plant have been let to English Electric and 
the new group of International Combustion 
and Simon-Carves respectively. 

* 


Though admitting that his resignation 
from the CLRP board had some relevance 
to its rejection of Mr Jack Cotton's offer 
of merger with City Centre Properties, Mr 
C. H. R. Reeves has denied, as was widely 
rumoured, that he had “ ever offered to sell 
Mr Cotton anything.” Mr Reeves joined 
the CLRP board in June, 1059, when he 
and his family sold to CLRP their interest 
in Wool Exchange and General Invest- 


ments. 
7 


The directors of Bristol Brewery 
Georges have recommended sharcholders 
to accept the Courage Barclay and Simonds 
offer of five ordinary shares and {£9 cash 
for each three {1 Bristol ordinary shares 
They intend to accept the offer in respect 
of their own holdings. They also recom- 
mended preference sharcholders to accept 
the offer of 14 Courage {£1 cumulative pre- 
ference shares for eac ia £10 cumulative pre- 
ference stock, saying that they consider the 
loss of voting nights is fully compensated 
by the terms of the offer 


In association with City Centre Proper- 
ues, General Accident Fire and Life 
Assurance has formed a new property 


the RAP plans to spend on aircraft (£5:7 
eens he ie lee aeen ten 
tion must be for new transport 


Belfast freighter that will 

some years. This by no 

RAF'’s interest in transports. 

of yet bi jet trans 

range freighters able to on 

ground. The RAF has become such a large 
customer for transport aircraft that Ameri- 
can manufacturers are now trying to sec 
whether by licence a ts—notably 
with the British Aircraft Corporation—they 
can get a foothold in this market. To the 
British industry the orders would mean 
work and a proving ground for new airliners 
before the airlines take them. 


NOTES 


development company. It is to be named 
the General Development Property Com- 
pany ; control will rest with General Acci- 
dent and Mr Cotton will be chairman. The 
new -ompany will sogeneny yg eyed 
on jarge development in 
around London. For this fh, ha 
yet another link with an insurance company 
General Accident made a sitnilar arrange- 
ment with Grampian Holdings through 
Grampian Properties last year. 

+ 


London Grocers, which owns the “ Victor 
Value” chain, has made a bid for the 
equity of Swettenhams, the Staffordshire 
store group. The offer is either 40s. in 
cash for each 4s. ordinary share in Swetten- 
hams (compared with the pre-bid price of 
32s. 6d.) or three non-voting “A” ordinary 
shares in London Grocers plus 2s. 6d, in 
cash. The directors of Swettenhams are 
recommending sharcholders to accept the 
offer 


On Thursday last week the offer for sale of 
803,600 §s. Jacger ordinary shares at 1 
each was 45 times oversubscribed. A 
was arranged for applications for between 
$0 and $,000 shares ; above that level two 
per cent of the amount applied for was 
granted. The shares were dealt in on Tues- 
day, opening at 16s. 6d. and touching 
17s, 9d. at one point, but later they fell 
back to the opening price 

. 


The Dutch airline, KLM, is installing. 
as an experiment, a blind landing ai 
developed by Smith's aviation division. The 
instrument forms one unit of the complete 
blind landing system that has been intcn- 
sively developed in ais country for several 
years and is in process of adopted by 
the RAF, but it can be on its own 
as a considerable help to pilots in 
bad weather. KLM claims to be the 
airline to put this equipment into a com- 
mercial aircraft. 





ILFORD LIMITED 


(Manufacturers of Photographic Materials) 
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RECORD TURNOVER AND INCREASED EXPORTS 


LARGER EXPENDITURE ON RESEARCH 


BENEFITS FROM REORGANISATION OF PRODUCTION, SALES AND DISTRIBUTION 


HON, JAMES P, PHILIPPS ON THE CHALLENGE OF EXPANDI 


The Sixty-fourth Annual General Mecting of 
Ilford Limited will be held on‘ March 15th at 
the Abercorn Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, 
Bishopsgate, London, EC2 


The following is the statement by the Chair 
man, The Honourable James P. Philipps, copies 
of which have been circulated for the con- 

nience of shareholders with the report and 


counts for the year ended October 31st, 1960 


In the year under review turnover reached 


v all ume record. Exports showed a particu 
being accom 


South 
evere curreney 


im Some 
ms opportunity 


he Company 


for deprec 
ibstantial expert 
new Ba ido 
mproving ou! 
to Whrh I 


on of 


' 
the Compa 
case the price 
Home Market 
effect towards 
year unde: 
on ws profit 
companies at 
weregate similar 
but, as a was 
retain profits locally to finance 
only a nominal dividend was paid 
slian Compan As a result of all 
tors, profits bet is are a little lowe: 
in the previous year The provision for 
taxalion however, reduced owing to the effect 
allowances in respect of the Basil 
© that the net profit available for 


IPpropriation comes out a tle higher 


ot mivesiment 


don Factory 


FINANCE 


On May Ist, 1960, {1,920,000 
ipital was called up to finance further stages in 
the development of th factory. This was 
obtained by means of a further call of two 
shillings on capital account and four shillings on 
share premium account on each partly paid $s 
Ordinary Share, held by Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. The final dividend now recom 
mended together with the interim dividend 


therefore requires £34,300 more than last ume 


ddithwon 


lo assist in financing the capital expenditure 
to which I refer later and the increased commit 
ment in stocks and debtors arising from the 
increase in the Company's trade, a further call 
of one shilling on capital account and two shill- 
ings on share premium account payable on 
April Ist, 1961, has now been made on the partly 
paid ordinary shares held by Imperial Chemical 
Industries Ltd. After this call has been met 


there will remain one call of smilar amounr to 


be made in due course before these shares will 
become fully paid. 


The concentration of manufacture in the 
United Kingdom on four sites at Ilford, Brent 
wood, Mobberley and Basildon has now been 
completed, and we shall jshortly be 
reap the advantages 


tarting te 


Sull larger expenditure, however called for 
on research and development, since it is only in 
this way that we can possibly imerease, or even 
muintain, our share of ‘the steadily expanding 
world market for photographic goods. There 
has also: therefore been a considerable reorgan 
isation of our laboratories to meet this challenge 
and an extension of the Ramsden Laboratory at 


Brentwood now under const fio? r} first 


y 
on i 


stage mm this development 


WIDENING RANGE OF PRODUCTS 


’ 


steadily improving - Mour film 


olour prints, and during the}curren) year 
xpect to merease the range of produ 
le for the amateur market 


ww have a.range of seven Iford camera 
ntroduction being the relatively inex 
legant little Sportri 4, which sell 

ind takes 12 pxutures on a 2 
should prove a very popular 
model, particularly perhaps for newcomers to 
photograpt For those to whom completely 


sutomatic picture making tractive we are 


about to launch a new camera selling at under 
model 
works on the principle of the photo-electric cye 


and also mcorporates press-button control of 


{30—a very competitive price Phis 


focus. These Ilford cameras will undoubtedly 
provide a considerable stimulus to our roll and 


mit terre film les 


OVERSLAS 


Our subsidiary company in Australia has been 
extending it manufacturing facilities at ous 
Melbourne factory and we are actively exploring 
further plans for broadening our activities in 
Australia 


A successful start has been made by our 
German subsidiary company and we are care 
fully considering what further extensipn of our 
activities on the Continent of Europe is advis 
able in view of the new economi 
there 


groupings 


During the vear the, Company has entered 
agreement for the sale of technical in 
formation to a Spanish Company engaged ir 
the Photographic Industry, SE de Productos 
Fotograficos SA Valea, in consideration for 
which Ordinary Shares have been issued to the 
Company to the nominal value of PTAS 20 mil 
lion representing a 25 per cent interest in the 
equity of the Spanish concern 


into an 


AT HOMIE 


Home Sales 


»' WORLD MARKET 


give more detailed attention to the requirements 
of particular areas than has been possible in the 
past. Our Regional Managers have been care- 
fully chosen and have undergone special training 
for the work. We are confident that they will 
be able to give very valuable support to our 
Representatives in the field and a much improved 
service to the customer. At the same time they 
will provide us with the detailed information 
which we require for our future planning 
Coincident with this we have embarked upon 
an extensive reorganisation of our distribution 
system and have already greatly improved and 
extended our Depot facilities throughout the 
country Phis must result in a faster and 
generally better service than we have been able 
to give hitherto and should h 


in increasing sales 


¢ a marked cffect 


Unfortunately, at the height of our 


i Cason 
last summer 


shortages in some lines were 
experienced due to bottlenecks on the produc 
non = side Most’ of these have now been 


uceessfully o ecroome 


The opening last July of our new showrooms 
at [ford House, 133-135 Oxford Strect, London 
Wi, created great interest, and several note 
worthy exhibitions have already been held there 
Our policy of keeping open house on the even 
ing of the first Thursday in each month for all 
amateur photographers who care to attend and 
make use of our models is proving exceedingly 
popular On a recent occasion our 
exceeded 2,500 The worldwide growth of 
interest in photography, especially among the 
young, is most encouraging. At the same time 
more and more professional use is being made 
of it both in industry and in, office copying. Ow 
Azofiex machines for these purposes are being 
demonstrated both at [ford House 


out the country 


Visitors 


ind through 


PENSION SCHEME 


In my statement which accompanied the 
Accounts for the year ended October 31st, 1958, 
I mentioned that your Directors had decided to 
postpone fixing the final form of the Company’s 
Pension arrangements until after the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for a National Graduated 
Pension Scheme had become law. This stage 
was reached with the passing of the National 
Insurance Act, 1959, and following upon very 
full consideration and discussion of this Scheme 
it was decided to make certain further improve 
ments and changes in the Company's own 
pension arrangements with effect from Decem 
ber 31st last and to contract out of the Graduated 
Pension Scheme all members of the monthly 
staff and certain higher paid weekly employees, 
provided in cach case the employces concerned 
are members of the appropriate pension fund of 
the Company 


We believe that the current year will see a 
substantial increase in the demand for our 
products both at home and overseas, and, if 
this is achieved. profits should show satisfactory 
mprovement 
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Habib Bank Limited 


Head Office: KARACHI-21 


Established 1941 


(PAKISTAN) 


CONDENSED BALANCE SHEET as at 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 


LIABILITIES 


Capital 

Reserve Funds 

Deposits wah 

Amounts in Transit 

Bills for Collection... 

Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. 


TOTAL ... 


Pak. Rs. 1,286,414,137 


ASSETS 





Cash and Bank Balances . 
Government Securities and ‘Bullion 
Advances 


Loans and 


Bills Lodged for Collection — 
Customers’ ~tegssntendeh on Letters of 


Credit, ete. 
Other Assets 


TOTAL ... 


354,937,381 
15,744,131 
Pak. Rs. 1,286,414,137 








108 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT EAST AND WEST PAKISTAN 
FOREIGN BRANCH: 


BOMBAY (INDIA) 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited 


BRANCHES: 1. 


BORAX (HOLDINGS) 
LIMITED 


LORD CLITHEROE’S REVIEW 


The following are extracts from the Review 
of the year to September 30, 1960, by the Chair- 
man, The Right Honourable Lord Clitheroe, 
PC, to be presented at the Annual Gencral 
Meeting on Wednesday, March 22, 1961; 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Trading ‘surplus (before depreciation) and 
other income totalled £6,402,931, compared with 
£5,652,201 in the previous year. Group profits, 
before taxation, amounted to £4,097,161 against 
£3,369,298 in 1959. After providing for the 
dividends paid and proposed, the retained profits 
of the Group have risen from {7,436,632 to 
£8,779,040. In accordance with the plan 
announced at the time of the reorganisation in 
1956 a large part of the profits earned by the 
Group during the year has again been retained 
by subsidiaries, and Borax (Holdings) Limited 
has once more paid dividends out of its own 
considerable accumulated reserves. The im- 
provement in cash resources and carnings of 
United States Borax and Chemical Corporation 
enabled that company to resume the payment 
of dividends on its common stock on June 15, 
1960. 


DIVIDENDS 


In view of the further improvement in profits, 
your Board again recommends an increase in 
the dividend on the deferred ordinary stock. 
Last year the total dividend on this stock was 
10 per cent, less tax ; for the ‘ycar under review 


Head ce: KARACHI 
ADEN 2. 
3. MOMBASA 





your Board has proposed a total dividend of 
11} per cent, less tax. 


MARKET REVIEW 


While our world sales of boron products were 
a record both in tonnage and value, it was in 
the European markets that the greatest progress 
was made, and sales were markedly higher than 
last year. Towards the end of the period under 
review, there were signs of hesitance in a number 
of sectors, but higher standards of living 
throughout Europe, which seem likely to result 
from the Common Market, will eventually mean 
a greater demand for our products. 


Your Company is equipped with 4% strong 
world-wide marketing organisation, which con- 
tinues to hold its own in competitive conditions. 
I expect 1960-61 to be marked by even keener 
competition. The present recession in cer‘ain 
parts of the US economy has relieved some of 
the pressure on existing capacity and other pro- 
ducers, besides ourselves, are strengthening the 
system of overseas distribution, We are con- 
stantly reviewing our Group sales organisation 
in relation to market developments, and I am 
confident that your Company will not lose 
ground against competition. 

The major borate consuming industries, the 
producers of glass, fibreglass, enamel and 
sodium perborate, all showed considerable 
expansion throughout the world. 


DIVERSIFICATION AND ACQUISITIONS 


It is the policy of your Board to expand the 
base of your Group's activities. In 1960 we 
acquired a 55 per cent interest in Spencer Chap- 
man & Messel Limited, sulphuric acid manufac- 


(PAKISTAN) 
COLOMBO 
4. RANGOON 





Gegnie Geena. Since the ond of the yer 
under review we have acquired the whole of 
the issued share capital of Hardman & Holden 
Limited, manufacturers of inorganic chemicals. 


RESEARCH 


in new fields of boron chemistry continues, much 
of it being on long term projects. 


OUTLOOK FOR THE FUTURE 


Your Board and Management believe expan- 
sion will continue over the years, although there 
may well be periods depending on world and 
local trade as well as political and economic con- 
ditions when the advance slows down or even 
comes to a halt. For some months now, for 
instance, business conditions in the USA have 
been less favourable and this has had some effect 
on our sales in that country. Other world mar- 
kets, however, have been active and demand has 
been strong although there are now signs that 
it is slowing down. 

So far as one can judge in present world eco- 
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THE BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 
COMPANY 


NET PROFIT HIGHEST IN GROUP’S HISTORY 


RHODESIA CONTINUES TO BE PRIMARY FIELD FOR INVESTMENT 


“*I have every belief in the future of the Federation ”—Lord Robins 


The 63rd annual meeting of The British South 
Africa Company will be held on March 16th in 
London 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the President, Colonel The 
Lord Robins, KBE, DSO, for the year ended 
September 30, 1960: 


Our minera! revenue and investment income 
both increased, with the result that the con- 
olidated profit before taxation rose from 
{11,436,350 to £ 13,548,928, an improvement of 

2.112.578. ‘Taxation on those profits only in 
creased by £545,795 to £5,400,683, leaving the 
profit at £38,148,245. This 
highest in the company’s history by 
over £1 millon 


consolidated net 


figure is the 


Gross income from mvestments passed the {3 
million mark for the first time. The increase of 
{783,974 over the previous year’s figure arose 
mainly from larger dividends paid by the Nor 
hern Rhodesia copper mining companies and 

the first dividend reocived by the Group on 
von Corporation 


jividend of 5s. 6d. to be 


ll make a total of 


w record 


the Group stand 
44.019 382 over 


estients at £44.189.274 show an in- 

in book cost of £ 4,476,583. The market 

value ol together with 
Directors’ valuation of unquoted investments 
has neverthe ss fallen by £1,097,547 


‘ 


fall in market value of 


quoted investments 


This has 


but is also due to the 
i valuation of unquoted 
vember 30, 1960, vour Direc 
wt prudent to value unquoted 
to the Federa 

a vield com 


ins of the 


INVESTMENTS 


We ha t for some tume that Western 
Canada would provi us with a suitable field 
for long-term investment in real estate, and with 
this Object Mm view we are negotiating, together 
with a British group which has many vears’ 
experience of estate development in British 
Columbia, for a substantial investment in land 


near Vancouver 


The British South Africa Company Holding 
Limited, in conjunction with other companies 
with which we have close connections, has sub 
scribed for £10 million of $4 per cent Unsecured 
Loan Stock 1966/71 in the Consolidated Zinc 
Corporation, such subscripnion = carrying the 
option to acquire ord:nary shares. in the Cor 
poration at an agreed price. The result of this 
subscription is that £54 million of the Lean 
Stock will be held by our subsidiaries and will 
be paid up over a period of 34 years and the 
remainder will be provided by our friends. This 
moncy will help to finance the Commonwealth 


Aluminium Corporation Pty. Limited, in which 
the Consolidated Zinc Corporation 1s associated 
with Kaiser Aluminum, and which is establish- 


ing new aluminium enterprises in Australia and 
New Zealand 


I have heard from some quarters criticism 
that the Charter Group has diverted to invest 
ment in Australia, New Zealand and Canada 
monies that might have been invested in the 
Federation. I feel bound to meet that criticism 
This investment of £5) million, is small in rela- 
tion to the millions that the Group has already 
invested in Rhodesia Furthermore, the fact 
seems to have been overlooked that the Group 
has other sources of revenue than the mineral 
royalmes from Northern Rhodesia Surely it 
cannot be demed the ruzht to invest that revenue, 
or in fact any part of its revenue, in 
other parts of the Commonwealth, in the best 
interests Of its members. Indeed, the revenues 
from such an investment may very well provide 
tunds for further investment in the Federation 


I wish to make it clear to the stockholders in 
The British South Africa Company that the 
securities (of a total value of approximately £13 
million on November 11, 1960 which the 
Boards of certain of its subsidiaries have agreed 

Beers Trust 
Limited and through the latter to the expanded 
Rand Selection represent the 
greater part of the Group's ex:sting holdings in 
companies operating primarily in the Union of 
South Africa 


to transfer to Ds Investment 


Corporanion, 


Having referred at some length to these new 
investments, I must emphasise that it is the 
Board's policy that the primary field for invest 
ment by the Group will continue to be the 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


MONCATION REPORT 


In referring to the Report of the Monckton 
Commission, Lord Robins said [here must 
be many who feel that the recommendations of 
the Monckon Report have not been helpful to 4 
soluuon of the problems with which ut was 
set up to deal. It must have had some influ- 
ence on the Constitutional Review Conference, 
held in December, and in my opimon it must 
have made more difficult a satisfactory outcome 
of that Conference 


There is every hope, however, that, when the 
Conference resumes, a revision of the Const 
tution will be devised that will preserve all that 
has been gained in Central Africa over the past 
70 odd years and in its flexibility wall give 
ample scope for the development of a multi 
racial state based on a true conception of part 
nership 

The development of undeveloped territories 
a policy which is both popular and desir 
able, cannot be successful unless conditions are 
created which are stable and inspire. confidence 


The failure to preserve law and order has led 
to the disintegration of the Congo. It is useless 
to hope that the West can improve the condi- 
tion of the peoples of Africa unless at the same 
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time peace and good order are maintained, as 
they were for so long and with great success by 
the colonial powers. 


I have every belief in the future of the 
Federation and in particular in the wise and 
courageous leadership of Sir Roy Welensky, pro- 
vided that our leaders in the United Kingdom 
show equal wisdom and courage. 


MILLS & ROCKLEYS LTD. 


(Outdoor Advertising in more than 200 
towns throughout the Midlands, South 
West, East and North East England) 


ENCOURAGING SALES PROSPECTS 


The thirty-second annual general meeting of 
Mills & Rockleys Limited, will be held on 
March 15th in Coventry 


The following is an extract from the statement 
by the Chairman, Mr Géorge T. Mills: 


he profit of the Group before tax has in 
creased by £25,066 to £190,921. After tax the 
net profit was {£86,877 against £76,564 in the 
previous year. In view of the larger amount of 
profit after tax available this year, the Directors 
recommend that the Ordinary dividend be raised 
from Is. 4}d. to Is. 6d. per share less tax. 
Your directors also propose a transfer of £30,000 
for general reserve. This will leave the carry 
forward £2,205 higher at £51,574 


I indicated last year that there was some 
increase in the general level of sales of our poster 
space. Trade has bontinued to improve gradually 
over the year with an increasing trend for our 
customers to book space seasonally, particularly 
during the Spring and Summer months. The 
sales prospects forthe present year are encour 
aging. New and increased business from a wider 
range of advertisers has been obtained, includ- 
ing some former users of posters, most of whom 
are manufacturers of consumer goods 


Our screen printing and printed circuit busi 
nesses still have their growing pains. The 
present difficulties of the motor and household 
durable trades are naturally temporarily reflected 
in these businesses 


During the year we separated the accom 
modation for our screen printing and printed 
circuit manufacture in Coventry. At the same 
time we set up our printed circuit manufacture 
as a separate subsidiary company—Mills & 
Rockleys (Electronics) Ltd. This business is 
gaining a fine reputation for that class of work 
and for chemical milling,.and many of the largest 
companies in the engineering and electronic 
fields are our valued customers 


Our associate business in South Africa con- 
tinues to make a profit, and is steadily making 
good past losses. It is widening its area of 
operation in the Union, and we look forward to 
its future with cautious confidence. 


Since the end of the financial vear we have 
purchased the whole of the shares of the Wolver- 
hampton & District Billposting & Advertising 
Company Limited This business will be 
assimilated into the organisation land will prove 
a profitable acquisition 4 


In connection with this purchase we have 
issued £30,000 of 6 per cent Unsecured Loan 
Stock to some of the vendors repayable on 
December 31; 1965, or earlier at our option. The 
remainder of the purchase price has been pro- 
vided from the Company's cash resources 
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LEYLAND MOTORS 
LIMITED 


RECORD TRADING 


1951 


RESULTS 
The forty-second annual general meeting of 
Leyland Motors Limited was heid on February 
22nd at Leyland, Lancashire 


he following is an extract from the circu 
lated statement of Sir Henry Spurrier 
man and 
28, 1961 


Chau 
Managing Dbrector), dated January 


I feel that the note of confidence which was 
recorded in my Statement last year has been 
more than just:fied, as the trading results show 


The demand for our products has remained 
st a consistently high level throughout the year 
with the result that the total number of un- 
executed orders at the end of the period is 
considerably higher than at the end of the 1959 
financial year. 


I am happy to be able to report that not 
only has the Group been able to merease its 
turnover in the home market, but in the over- 
seas markets as well. The Company has in fact 
raised the percentage of orders received as well 
as deliveries made to countries overseas from a 
figure of nearly 50 per cent at the start of the 
year to one of over 60 per cent by September 30, 
1960. 


Your Board recognise that we can expect very 
httle annual expansion, if any at all, within the 
United Kingdom. For this reason, the whole of 
the increased production which is steadily be- 
coming available must be directed overseas, and 
with as wide a spread as possible so that the 
fluctuation in trade experienced from time to 
time in all countries may be levelled out 


THE FUTURE 


Leyland sharcholders have already been in 
formed of your Board’s recent offer to acquire 
the whole of the equity of Standard-Triumph 
International Limited, a group of companies 
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with engineering works, foundries and pressed 
steel plants whose products include the Stan- 
dard and Triumph motor cars. 


Standard Motors manufacture « range of cars 
and light commercial vehicles which appear to 
us to be complementary to our own production 
There is also the possibiliry at a later date of 
filling in the intermediate vehicle range. The 
project holds promise of providing the ultimate 
organisation that we are seeking and one which 
we believe will be able to hold its own against 
competition and, in particular, against that of 
the United States and Germany 


Should the deal be confirmed, then it will be 
the task of your Directors, assisted by the Board 
of STI, to evolve an organisation that will yield 
the objective we have in mind—and ar the 
earliest opportunity 


I believe that a large measure of our amma 


PEACHEY PROPERTY 
CORPORATION 


PROFITS ESTIMATE SUBSTANTIALLY 
EXCEEDED 


The rwenty-fifth ennual general meeting of 
Peachey Property Corporation Limited was held 
on February 17th in London. Mr G. F. Farrow, 
FALPA, managing director, presided, and 
referred to the great loss the Company had 
sustained by the death om January 31st of Mr 
C. W. Hutley, FCIS, AALPA (Chairman) 

The following is an extract from the State- 
ment which has been circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended June 24, 1960: 


The net profits of the group for the year 
ending June, 1960, amounted to £354,000 after 
deducting taxation which exceeded the estimate 
given in June, 1960, by no less than £114,000. 
The considerable progress made by the group 
wes evident when the profit of £354,000 was 
compared with that for 1959 which, at £93,000, 
inchuded the results of the parent company for 
a period of eighteen months. 


As forecast, two interim dividends of 10 per 
cent and 14 per cent, less income tax respectively, 


793 


could be implemented within two years from 
the time of take-over. The development of pro- 
ducts additional to the joint range that is now 
available will take longer than this. Comple- 
tion of the final picture might well absozb five 
years 


The trading profit of the Group has increased 
from £6,277,135 to £10,441,514, and constitutes 
a record in the history of the Company. This 
increase in profit has been brought about by an 
increase in turnover of 334 per cent as well as 
improvement in the Group organisation. In 
addition a number of our Subsidiaries have con- 
tributed profitably to the results. 


In view of the greatly improved results, your 
Directors have had no hesitation in recommend- 
ing an increase in the dividend from 3s. to 4s 
per stock unit. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


have been paid in respect of the year and no final 
dividend will be paid. The Directors are, how- 
ever, mindful of the considerable excess of the 
earnings above the estimate for the year 1959-60 
and they have accordingly declared « special 
interim dividend of 8] per cent, less income tax, 
for 1960-61. The Directors have in addition 
declared an interim dividend of 15 per cent, 
less income tax, on account of the 30 per cent 
forecast for the year ending June 24, 1961 

The two year investment programme con- 
sidered necessary by your Board to ensure a 
stable minimum dividend commensurate with 
the standing and capital] structure of your group, 
has been practically completed, but your Direc- 
tors will continue to place great importance on 
the question of investment and the -.nprovement 
on mvestment yields. 

Your Board is quite satisfied that, without 
taking into account new purchases, your group 
can look forward to increases in rental income 
from existing holdings over the next few years 
Since your Board's policy is always one of 
expansion, further improvements should also be 
reflected from increases and improvements in 
income from new purchases 

The report was adopted. 


Den norske Creditbank 


Fstablished 1857 


t 


STATEMENT 


ASSETS 
4 ash Kr 
Norwegian Banks 
Banks Abroad 
Securities 
Loans and Discounts. . 
Sundry Assets 


1959 


1 38,249,789.36 

63,721,601.12 
259, 322,011.52 
214,538,215.39 
818,059,569.04 
238,854,647.46 


Kr. 1,732,745,833.89 


OF CONDITION, 


OSLO, NORWAY 


3st DECEMBER, 


1960 

124,632,773,52 
81,769,419.89 
287,688,215.86 
239,829,652.34 
985,037,974.61 
425, 549,954.35 
Kr.2,144,507,990.57 


—————— 


LIABILITIES 
Deposits 
Norwegian Banks 
Banks Abroad 
Sundry Liabilities 


Kr 


Reserves 


Share Capital and 


1959 and 1960 


1989 
Kr.1,126,447,647.44 
103,785,716.77 
123,421,117.69 
316,542,692.90 


1960 
Kr.1,229,333,936.23 
128,786,605 .09 
‘197, 408,169.09 
490,61 1,945.86 


98,367,334.30 


Kr.2,144,507,990.57. 
a 


62,548,659, 19 
Kr.1,732,745,833.89 





te a centonns 


echretions 


SOUTH ESSEX 
WATERWORKS COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of South Essex 
Waterworks Company was held on February 21st 
in London, Mr G. Francis Stringer, OBE, 
FCIS (the chairman) presiding 

In his circulated statement, the chairman 
referred to the centenary of the formation of 
the Company which occurs on July 11, 1961, 
and said: During the past hundred years, the 
Company, from a smal! begining has steadily 
progressed and may now be said to occupy a 
prominent position among the ten leading Watcr 
undertakings in Great Britain 


Commenting on the growing need for an addi 
ional source of supply to meet the ever 
mereasing demand for water, Mr Stringer said 
that considerable progress had recently been 
made in the Board's negotiations for obtaining 
in additional source of supply to meet estimated 
demands ' for the next 20 years As soon a 
such negonations reached agreement full detail 
f the proposed scheme would be submitted for 

consideration and approval ef stockholders 


° 


The Chairman continued: The Revenue and 
Expenditure Account shows a net increase m 
revenue, Of £23,943. Expenditure increased by 

7.$50 Rates payable to local authorities in 

d by £17,839 tw £146,122, the total 

le amounted to about 12 per cent of gros 
After providing for gross interest on 

ire Stocks and dividends at the statutory 
tes for the Preference and Ordinary 

md the appropriation of £85,000 to 
Fund, the balance carried forward 


rom £93,241 to £94,590 


idopted 


IRINIDAD SUGAR ESTATES 
LIMITED 


Kemeral meeting ot 


es Limited was hekld of 
London, Mr E. Cassleton 
rman), presiding 


ct from his circulated 


op was 4a record onc of (14.514 
our previous record of 13,573 tons 
i9sy Ihe vield ol I state Canes rose 


per acte to 36 tons: 1S cw 


. Se ilised for SULaT in 
£44 3s. Sd. compared wit! 
The cost of production 
per ton £38 Os. 10d 
profit in Trinidad was 
iwith {8 Os. 9d. la 


The financial position conti: 
factorv—the surplus of. cu over 
current habilines and prov 5 ne £188,772 
9s compared with { 201.2 

The profit for the year shows a decrease of 
£22,172 before tax, but the Directors recommend 
the same dividend as last year, ic. 25 per cent 
less Income Tax In addition, out of the 
surplus arising from sales of land we recommend 
» distribution of 1s. 3d. per stock unit which will 
not be subject to Income Tax 


With regard to 1961 Crop, the cultivations 
are in good order: and if weather during the 
grinding scason is normal we should have 
another good production of suger 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


KILLINGHALL (RUBBER) 


DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE 


MR ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-first Annual General Mecting of 
Killinghal' (Rubber). Development Syndicate 
Limited was held on February 17th in London, 
Mr Jack Addinsell, the chairman, presiding 


The following is an extract from his circu 
lated statement 


Following an increase of 6jd. per Ib in the 
average price we received for our rubber net 
proceeds were {14,435 higher, a rise of nearly 
30 per cent on the previous year. Cost of pro 
duction on the other hand remained at very 
nearly the same level although the charge for 
export duty and cesses, the former being linked 
to the price of rubber, rose by some 24d per Ib 


As was to be expected following the increased 
lin quotas, our tmbute income was up by {7,957 
and this together with the improved profit from 
our rubber production resulted in a, protit befor 
tax of 450.918 as against £32,485 for the pre 

Paxation requires { 18,820 leaving a 


of £32,098 which, after provid 
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ing for the interim dividend of 15 per cent paid 
in, July, your Board have divided as to £10,920 
to reserves and £16,079 for payment of a final 
dividend of SO per cent 


During the year work was commenced on the 
clearing of 37 acres on the Government roadside 
and planting with pedigree clonal seed has been 
completed. I is intended to deal with a further 
31 acres in the current year but it is norexpected 
that there, will be any more plantable land. 


As regards proypects for the current year, 
although since the end of June last rubber prices 
have fallen steadily from the high and rather 
unhealthy levels prevailing in the first half of 
the year, nevertheless as export duty and wages 
are geared to the price of the commodity the 
fall will to some extent be cushioned by the lower 
rates payable and, of course, our increasing crops 
will assist towards a lower cost. Then with 
regard to our revenue from tin tribute, un 
restriction has been lifted for at least the six 
months October/March which should have a 
beneficial effect upon our tribut¢ mecome pro- 
vided there not any marked fall in the price 
of tin 


i lox ted 


APPOINTMENTS 


A CAREER 
.IN SOUTH AMERICA 


An international firm of public 
professional staff in Argentina, Bolivia 


accountants wishes to increase its permanent 
Brazil, Chile, Paraguay, Peru and Uruguay 


ind invites appheations from qualified accountants at all levels of experience, from 
those newly qualified to those gapable of assuming sénior executive posts, including 
ven who have had experience of management consultancy work 


the positions advertised are not replacements ; they are new posts. The work 
varied and interesting with opportunities for travel, and there are excellent 


' 


ospects of Speedy advancement in countries whose cconomies are expanding rapidly 


Contracts are for an mitral period of three years, renewable by igreement Terms 
include an allowance for the expenses of moving to South Amenca,. a salary (payable 
partly in hard currency) On a scale sufficrent to permit a comfortable standard of 
ving together with a margin for savings, annual bonus, first-class return passages 

staff members and their dependants, and three months’ fully paid leave at the 
end of cach contract in addition to local leave during its course. Salaries are subject 


to merit increases and are reviewed from time to time to take account of changes 


in the cost of living Additional benefits 


provided by advanced social legislation 
be un London to interview applicants 


differing from country to country, are 


A semor.partner of the firm will shortly 
»\ 


Please send particulars of experience and qualifications. together with a passport 


ispe photograph, to Boy 1449. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


LLOWSIHP IN ECONOMIC STATIST 


wma 
award 
ter ns omMemed fror 
Cawecraty Manchest to whom all 
r laver 1 Manh #5 bans 


UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND 


FOTLAN NE SEC Re 


YN SMWLIS CHAIR OF INTERNATIONAL KELATIONS 


Appl. ations rc wetted for the first appoinmimer t th 
jan Sroutse Chair of International Relstions ehh iv aPte 
fo an tettiel period of seven yours te the first insta. 

The salary attached to the post t& on the male Ka OH 8 
Rive RS.400 (62.400 x 2100 62.70) per anne The 
iattiel ealary will be io scocordence with the qualifies end 
experience of the successful candidate 

interested persom: are advised to ottgin @ copy of the 
information shect relating to the above taany from the 
Secretary. Association of Universtics of the British Common 
ecatth, “4 Gorgon Squete. Londen. W.C.! 

Agmications «low m South Africe and Lendon. on 
April tS. fet 


BRITISH LIBRARY OF POLITICAI 
AND ECONOMIC SCIENCE 


LONDON SCHOO! OF DOONONMIC'S 
CNITVERSTICY OF LONDON 

APPLIC ATIONS eo for the POST of ASSISTANT 
(IBRARIAN am the sce i) to €1.4m ehh promoter 
sumhpoct t om oh my Der > a wale fisteg to Lt ols mm 
London stioe ame a | and fannuly aflewarmes 

L endidates Mest Mh graduetys @HR Qualliicativens OF efeciy! 
weterests in the SRial Scteners Lae o liwtory. ead wh 
2 good Kmowk dae of laneuercs Library cuperence of training 
m et fPegered. Pal wold th © additional qualith atten 

furthe Dartas welfer may th aimed from the Libeurten 
Londen Scheel of txomomme« Moughion Street Aldwych 


london W¢ ' wh platoons should be sent fy 
March th 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 602, 60) and 804 


a a RR RL LT 
THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


A ations are invited for a post at the erade of ASSIS. 
TANT LECTURER te ECUNOMICS (eth spectel reference 
to Industry) in the Faculty of Ecomomk end Social 

ison «© £50 tw £950 per annem; meomberiup 

end Children's Allowance Scheme cations 

am not ister than March 25. (@61. to 
Registrar, the Upiversty. Manchester 1}. from whom further 
Perticulats and forms: of applicetiwe may be ofained 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 








Peninsular and. Oriental 


X the directors had already indicated, the 
ordinary dividend of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
has been left unchanged at 11 per cent for 
the year to September 30th last. In 1958- 
59 this dividend was not fully covered by 
earnings ; it is now covered about twice. In 
commenting on this strong recovery in net 
profits the directors draw particular atten- 
tion to the reduction in tax and to the “ sub- 
stantial contribution” made as a result of 
a greater tonnage of tankers being in service 
at the end of the financial year. As far as 


Years to 

Sept. 30, 
1959 1960 
£'000s £'000s 

Consolidated earnings — 

Trading surplus 17.878 19.737 
Depreciation 11,595 12,291 
Gross income 4.640 5,842 
Taxation 1.696 664 
Net profit 2.943 5.178 
Net profit attributable to parent co 2.270 4627 
Ordinary dividend 1.857 1,982 


Ordinary dividend, per cent ; ti if 


the tax provision is concerned, foreign taxes _ 


have risen from £481,000 to £623,000 but 
British tax has dropped sharply from 
£1,21§,000 to £41,000; this presumably 
reflects a substantial credit from investment 
allowances. Presumably, too, higher dry 
cargo freight rates have made a contnbu- 
tion as well as tankers to the improvement 
in profits. In this respect it is to be noted 
that while P & O's other principal sub- 
sidiaries have reported a fall in gross profits 
the British India subsidiary has reported a 
profit of {1,602,000 before tax, compared 
with a loss of £27,500 in 1958-§9. The {1 
shares rose 1s. 10\d. to 4§s. to yield 4.9 
per cent. 


Imperial Tobacco 


1 consumption was about 3} per 
cent higher in the year to last October, 
but the volume of Imperial Tobacco’s sales 
again fell slightly. These still account for 
two-thirds of total sales in this country and 
there are some signs that “ Imps ” is hitting 
back at its competitors (in the last few years 
they have made notable advances in 
the market for filter-tipped cigarettes) and 
has begun to check the decline in its sales, 
The fall in profits of the parent company 
from £18,§72,000 to {17,400,000 relates 
almost entirely to tobacco and cigarette sales, 
but this decline is due far more to the rise 
in cost of leaf tobacco and additional ex- 
penditure ee than to the fall in 
the volume 

Since the end of the financial year the 
rate of increase in tobacco consumption 
appears to have fallen to around 2 per cent, 
Oe Oe ee ee ee 
more sta On these rather meagre in- 
dications, no startling recovery in Imperial 


Tobacco’s profits is to be expected this year. 
But there is not much reason to expect 
another sharp fall and the dividends it 
receives on its investments (which include 
Gallaher as well as _British-American 
Tobacco) will be higher. The manufac- 
turer’s profit margin on cach packet of 
cigarettes is small, and while new cigarette- 
making machinery may ultimately add a 
little to margins, this may be absorbed by 
extra costs clsewhere (including the slightly 
higher cost of making the new type of 
packets as well as direct advertising). 
“Imps” are for the investor secking in- 


Years to Oct. 31. 


1959 1960 

€'000s £°000s 
Consolidated earnings — 

Gross profit 28,267 28.096 
Net income 14.9% 1$,047 
Ordinary dividend 8.283 8.283 
Retained profic® .. 6.121 6,242 

Ordinary dividend, per cent 22°, 22 


Consolid. balance sheet — 


Net fixed assets : 33,460 35,570 
Net current assets 146.291 148,268. 
Stocks 14? 647 ($3,225 
Debtors : 60,545 62,073 
Investments 16.150 20,554 
Cash .. ‘st 372 
Loan capital : 55,000 55.600 
Bank loans, etc ca 29.910 35.178 
Reserves 70.884 78,189 


* Excluding exceptional profits of £914,318 trans 
ferred to reserves 


come rather than capital growth; at 
65s. 6d. they yield 6.9 per cent on the 
maintained dividend of 22) per cent. 

A constant problem for the management 
of Imperial Tobacco is the financing of 
duty-paid stocks. When the tobacco duty 
was raised last year it created an additional 
burden and the exceptional profit that 
“Imps ” made on its duty-paid stocks was 
not sufficient, after tax, to cover the addi- 
tional commitment in working capital. 
Because of the higher cost of leaf tobacco 
and the higher duty, stocks rose in 1959-60 
from {147.8 million to {153.2 million and 
debtors (largely representing duty-paid 
stocks on wholesalers’ and retailers’ shelves) 
rose from £60.5 million to £62 million. As 
a result, short-term borrowings rose from 
£29.9 million to £3§.2 millon, but the 
directors helped to minimise the interest 
cost by raising over £7 million on accept- 
ance credits in New York at lower rates 
than could be obtained in London. 


English Electric 


AST autumn English Electric explored 

the possibility of a me with 
General Electric. it come off it would 
have resulted in a group with weninta 
assets of approaching {200 million, and 
opportunities for rationalising production 
Se ee ee ee 
It would also have helped the industry meet 
See the value 
of individual orders for generating plant has 
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been increasing, as new power stations have 
been built, there are fewer contracts to go 
round. ae utilities are the big buyers 


and com in export markets is 
intense, — squeeze at home has 
also hel to narrow t margins and 
net profits have fallen despite bi sales. 


Against this difficult English 
Electric has done well to show such a small 
saceetinee: Sh: poet es: See ae 
£6.734,725 to £6,661,462. The transfer 

British Corporation of 
— Electric’s aircraft interests is said 

‘© haye had a negligible effect on last year’s 
wean but it has helped to reduce the 
depreciation provision from £3, $71,162 to 
£3,0$7,550. Net profits at { 3,142,580 are 
£17,000 higher than in 1959. Sharcholders 
are warned, however, that these profits are 
not directly comparable with 1959 following 
the transfer of the aircraft interests, 
although the effect on group profits is 
negligible. With a final dividend of 7 per 
cent, the total dividend for the year is 
unchanged at 10 per cent. English Electric 
has thus done no more than hold its 
ground, but the market felt sufficiently 
reassured to maintain the price at 34s., 80 
that the shares yield 6 per cent, covered 
1.6 times. 


Borax (Holdings) 


A= from a set-back in 1958, the 
net profits of Borax (Holdings) have 
risen steadily as world markets for boron 
— have expanded and the full bene- 
ts from the major re-organisation of the 
group in the summer of 1956 have been 
reaped. Last year (10 September 30th) was 
no exception with the group's trading 
surplus rising from {3.5 million to 
£4.1 million. Net profits rose from 
£2.3 million to £2.9 million and the share 
of these profits attributable to the parent 
company from {1.6 million to {2 million. 
In 1958 the deferred dividend was 8] per 
cent. The year after it was raised to 10 
per cent and for 1960 it has been set at 
11} per cent. To bring the interim and 
final dividends back to what the directors 
feel is the right relation of one to two, 
the chairman, Lord Clitheroe, that an 
ete ne SO ee 
next September, but he emphasises that 
this docs not necessarily foreshadow an 
increase in the total payment. 


perity engendered by the common market. 
Sales to Commonwealth and Far Eastern 
markets were satisfactory. But towards the 
can Bf goieeede ameniion "eis aie 
rate of economic 
down and the benefits 


ne eee enema 
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marketing organisation he has no doubt of 
the company’s ability to hold its own. 
The use of fibre-glass, for example, has 
expanded rapidly in recent years in Europe 
and in America and is expected to provide 
an important and growing outlet in the 
future. Lord Clitheroe expects that the 
group's carnings will be maintained in 1961, 
though he says “ it may not seem so in the 
early quarters.” The increase in potash 
prices is also expected to add to earnings, 
even though profit margins on potash are 
still low. 

Last year Borax (Holdings) bought all 
the issued share capital of Hardman and 
Holden, the chemical manufacturers, for 
£1 million in cash and £500,000 in deferred 
ordinary stock. This acquisition will 
broaden the range of chemicals manufdc- 
tured by Borax and provide additional 
facilities for research and production. At 
21s. xd, Borax shares yield 2.7 per cent, 
covered 3 times. 


Hoover 


Hoeven: interim figures last August 
indicated the violence of the imme- 
diate impact of the credit squeeze upon the 
group’s trading. . Turnover in the two 
months following the imposition of hire 
purchase controls at the end of April fell by 
35 per cent, compared with the same two 
months in 1959. The effects of these restric- 
tions were still being felt throughout the 
econd half of the year, and Hoover's gross 
profits for the year to end-December fell 
by more than 42 percent, from £11,13§,000 
S:x months to 
june 30 
1960 
£°000: 
4.013 
KatiQh 1.980 
Net profit a 960 


to £6.373.000. Net profits fell by 36 per 
cent, from  £§,486,000 to £3,§21,000 
cushioned by an unusually low tax charge 
But the figures are not so bad as first im 
pressions might suggest: 1959 Was an 
exceptional year when credit relaxations 
boosted sales and almost doubled trading 
profits. In 1960, the group actually earned 
the second highest profit in its history and 
exports rose by 37 per cent 

The directors are maintaining the total 
ordinary dividend at 45 per cent. Last year. 
the cover for this distribution was almost 
4 times, and even now it ts in the region 
of 24 times. The ss. “A” ordinary shares 
rose ahead of the results, and improved 
further after their announcement. At the 
current price of 46s. 6d.. they yield almost 
4.8 per cent. 


Woolcom bers 


NLIKE many other big manufacturing 
U units in the textile industry who are 
diversifying, Woolcombers is a company 
that appears to believe it should stick to 


its combs. Its dividend policy is cautious 
and a year ago it held about {2.2 million 
in cash and liquid investments out of total 
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net assets of £7} million. This is purely 
a wool equity, though its investment in- 
come must now be not far off £100,000 a 
year. Woolcombers’ accounting year runs 
to December 31st and though activity on 
its side of the industry was at a gencrally 
high level throughout 1960, by the end of 
the year it was falling appreciably below 
the exceptional level of a year earlier. 
Woolcombers’ gross trading profit fell from 
£1,490,000 to {1,181,000 last year, but after 
a smaller provision for depreciation 
(£281,000, against £324,000) and for tax 
(£457,000, against £600,000), the net profit 
was only £124,000 lower at £443,000. The 
ordinary dividend has been effectively main- 
tained at a rate of 10 per cent, giving a 
yield of 5.6 per cent at the current price of 
358. 6d. But the 74 per cent. tax-free dis- 
for the year to October 31st—the more so 
tribution paid in 1959 from profits on the 
realisation of investments has not been 
repeated. 


Alfred Herbert 


HAREHOLDERS in Alfred Herbert, the 
largest machine tool group in the 
country, should be pleased with the results 
for the year to October 31st—the more so 
because Asquith, another leading manufac- 
turer of machine tools, depressed the market 
with a big fall in profits and a cut in divi- 
dend from 1§ to § per cent last month. 
By contrast, Alfred Herbert's _ profits 
rose by 35 per cent from {2,386,000 to 
£3.224,000, the highest level since 1957 
Net profits rose by 27 per cent from 
£1,366,000 to £1,738,000 after a corre- 
spondingly higher tax charge. A_ year 
ago, the chairman, Colonel Clark, said there 
would be no difficulty in maintaining the 
tax-free ordinary dividend of 7 per cent 
In fact the directors have now recommended 
a total dividend of 8} per cent free of tax. 
but; the cover on the higher dividend has 
risen to more than 1.8 times, against 1.0 
times in 1959. The group distributed 
machine tools made by other associated pro 
ducers as well as its own. Colonel Clark 
says that both Alfred Herbert and associated 
producers enjoyed a high level of orders 
last year and these favourable conditions 
continued into the current year. The pro 
portion of export orders was the highest for 
many years. The group is already working 
to capacity. The small capital distribution 

Years to 

October 31 
1959 1960 
£000; £'000s 
Gross prof 2,386 3,224 
Taxatior \ 1,020 1,485 
Net profit , | 366 1.738 
Preference dwidend 10 10 
Ordinary dividends 765 929 


paid last year has not been repeated and 
retained profits are £200,000 higher this 
year at £800,000. The group seems to have 
benefited from its concentration on the 
manufacture of a range of general purpose 
tools and by the flexibility its merchanting 
policy ensures. The {1 ordinary shares 
stand at 6ss. 6d.. to yield 4} per cent. 
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Schroders 


N its first full year as a public company 
Schroders, the merchant bankers which 
controls the Schroder family businesses in 
London and New York and has a 70 per 
cent shareholding in Helbert Wagg Hold- 
ings, has announced a final dividend of 5 
per cent, making 7} per cent for the year 
to December 31, 1960. Schroders became 
a public company in mid-September, 1959. 
and paid a dividend equivalent to an annual 
rate of 6 per cent for the period to the 
end of that year. Profits after tax for those 
three and a half months were £115,000. 
Published profits for 1960 were £496,000. 
after tax and transfers to contingency 
reserves, but this figure includes approxi- 
mately six months’ profits of Helbert Wagg 
whose business was merged with Schroders 
in June, 1960. The {1 ordinary shares. 
which stood at 65s. 6d. at the beginning of 
the month, are now quoted at 60s. gd. and 
yield 2) per cent 


Steetley 


A YEAR ago the chairman of Steetley 
warned shareholders that the profits 
of the group, which makes refractories for 
steel companies, would not rise as sharply 
as the profits of the steel companies. The 
preliminary figures published this weck 
bear out this forecast: gross profits in the 
year to December 31, 1960, rose by 20 per 
cent from £2,610,000 to £ 3,136,000. The 
higher United Kingdom tax charge cut 
into net profits, and the profits attributable 
to the parent company rose by 1§ per cent 
from {1,282,000 to £1,472,000. Earnings 
have thus risen from 46 to §6 per cent 
The increase in profits, however, is less 
impressive when allowance is made for 
the full incorporation of the earnings of the 
Canada Crushed Stone subsidiary into the 
accounts, but no accurate assessment of 
the impact of this subsidiary’s results on the 
group accounts can be made simply on the 
basis of the preliminary announcement. 

The directors have raised the final divi- 
dend to 11 per cent, making a total of 16 
per cent, against 14 per cent. With the 
major expansion programme (including the 
new dolomite works at Whitwell) well under 
way, and the prospect of more orders from 
the steel industry, Stectley is established 
among the growth stocks and at 30s. 44d. 
the §s. shares yield only 2.6 per cent, 
covered 34 times 


Chartered 


OWEVER uncertain Chartered’s pros- 
pects for 1961 may be, with the 
political future of Northern Rhodesia in the 
balance and cut-backs in copper production 
likely to continue until there are clear signs 
of. business recovery in America, last year 
was a record one for the company. - 
solidated net profits in the year to September 
30th at £8,148,000 were the highest in the 
company’s history by over {£1 million. Gross 
investment income exceeded the £3 million 
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mark for the first time, with bigger divi- 
dends from the Northern Rhodesia copper 
companies. Mining royalties, after paying 
the Northern Rhodesian government’s 20 
per cent share of revenue from mineral 
rights, were £11,835,729—or {2,439,902 
more than in 1959. The average values per 
ton of the metals, on which Chartered’s 
royalties are calculated, were also higher: 
1959 1960 
é é 
209 52 222:2 
Lead 71-22 73.39 
1-27 


Copper 


Zinc... 77-04 


Of the profit of £7.2 million against 
£5.8 million, attributable to Chartered 
shareholders, dividends for 1960 of 7s. 6d., 
against 6s. 9d., absorb {4.1 million, and £3 
million, against £2 million, has been put 
to reserve. 

In addition to its investments in Rhodesia, 
the Chartered company has interests in 
Canada (where it is greatly expanding its 
real estate interests in British Columbia), 
South Africa, the United States, Australia 
and New Zealand: 

Quoted 
Book Marker 
value value 
£ mill. € mill. 
Rhodesian mining cos 97 02 
Other mining cos... . 02 126 
Misc. Rhodesian interests it 10 
Other investments. ; 24 26 


Investments held by 
Rhodesia Railways Trust 60 ues 


Unquoted 
Book 


295 #379 

The book value of quoted investments 
in Rhodesian mining companies rose by {1 
million but market values declined by 
£951,722. There was also a drop in the 
market value of South African shares, so 
that while their book value rose their market 
value fell. 

Meeting criticism that the Chartered 
group has diverted funds to investment in 
Australia, New Zealand and Canada, that 
might have been invested in the Federation 
of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, the president, 
Lord Robins, explains that this investment 
of £53 million is small in relation to the 
group’s total stake in Rhodesia and that in 
any case the group does not derive revenue 
only from that territory. “ Surely it cannot 
be denied the right,” he argues, “to invest 
that revenue, or in fact any part of its 
revenue, in other parts of the Common- 
wealth, in the best interests of its members.” 

The effects of a lower copper price and 
stock-piling since October have already cut 
into profits in the first quarter of Chartered’s 
1960/61 year. Shareholders will be 
anxious to hear Lord Robins’s views on the 
prospects for this year on his return from 
Rhodesia just before the meeting next 
month. 


Dowty Group 


HE interim report from the Dowty 

Group forecasts a fall in profits f 
the year to March 31st. This will be 
first time profits have fallen since 1949. 
The directors expect that the fall will 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
about 15 per cent ; ben ee year’s record 


of £3 million suggest that the 
pet will be about {2.6 million. No 
eS ee eee six months 
the financial year is given, so it is not 
possible to tell if the directors believe that 
the worst is past, but they do say that next 


dividend policy. The tax free interim divi- 
dend has been raised from the equivalent 
of 3.6 per cent te 4 per cent and share- 
holders are told that “ there is no reason 
to expect a lesser rate of final dividend than 
that paid last year.” This — th a total 
of 9} per cent, tax free. this assump- 
tion the 10s. shares at 3§s. 3d. yield 4.4 
per cent, 


Ralli Brothers 


ALLI BROTHERS, the merchant and 

banking firm founded in 1820, whose 
interests include tea, cotton, grains, jute, 
sisal and shipping, and spread from India 
and East Africa to west Germany, is the 
latest banking firm to find itself on the point 
of forfeiting the vestiges of its traditional 
private character. Tradition may be 
broken by the offer of 43s. for cach of the 
quoted 1,520,000 {1 ordinary shares and 
£10 for each of the privately held 200,000 
£1 “A” ordinaries. Although the bidder’s 
identity is known to them, Ralli directors 
have not yet told shareholders who it is. 
The “A” shares carry ten votes to the 
ordinaries’ one, giving voting control to “A” 
shareholders who are directors or employees. 
They rank after the £2 million preference 
capital for two-sevenths of total dividend 
disbursements. This is equivalent to three 
times the amount paid on cach ordinary 
share. In winding up, the “ A " and or 
capital is entitled to half the balance after 
repayment of the nominal value of cach 
stock, which is distinctly favourable to the 
smaller amount of “A” capital in issue. 
The bid values the “ A” shares at about 4} 
times the ordinary shares, compared with 
the dividend differential of about three to 
one. Whether the much higher price 
offered for the “A” shares reflects the 
value of securing voting control or is meant 
to be — in ideed with the break-up 
values and divi Prospects is open to 
question. In advising shareholders, Ralli’s 
Seaciete wi hore te to take into considera- 
tion the net —_ of the company’s assets 
and particularly its trade investments, which 
have a book ewer 125,300. 
the total offer of £5.27 million is 
net asset value of £7.6 million, it i 


797 


London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS 
LAST DEALINGS 
ACCOUNT DAY 


an. Feb. 20 
Feb. 17 Mar. 3 
Feb. 28 Mar. 14 


E three-week stock 
ended last Friday with industrial 
equities in a cheerful mood, aa Financial 
Times industrial ordinary index 


climbed from 314.2 at the 
account to 321.8 at the close, dose. British Funds 


opened 

ably —s Financial Times index os 
ting on 2.3 points. During the 
week, however, some of the steam evapor- 
ee eee oe ee 
slipped back slightly to 322.8, despite a 
high level of turnover with recorded 
bargains at 17,084 on Wednesday, com- 
pared with 13,213 a week ago. The 
Economist indicator rose from 374.9 to 
380. 3. 

Interest in dated British Funds continued 
to widen and although “ mediums” were 
still the centre of attraction some buyers 
were interested in later maturities. Savings 
3} per cent 1965-75, for example, put on 
eS oe ne 71%, and 
amon Pe ” Funding $} per cent 
1982-84 longest dated issue, 
tania - per cent 2008-12, both showed 
small gains. Reflecting interest in high 
coupon stocks Corporation issues attracted 
attention and among Dominion issues the 
new 6 per cent Australia 1975 stock 
improved to } premium. In contrast the 
6 per cent Rhodesian stock 1978-81 fell to a 
new low of 78. 

Active interest in brewery shares con- 
tinued with the spot-light shifting from 
Bristol Brewery Georges to Threifall's which 
rose on Wednesday by a further 2s. 6d. to 
a new peak of 100s., closely followed by 
Vaux which gained another 1s. 1o}d. to 
148s. 9d. Stores, on the other hand, showed 
small losses with Debenhams losing 10}d. 
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EXCHEQUER 


For the week ending February 18, 1961, there was an “above- 
alouing tor unking funds) of 15,086,000 


hme” surplus (after al 


RETURNS 


compared with.a surplus of £154,336,000 in-the previous week 


and a surplus of £2,221,000 
year 


im the corresponding period of lan 
There was a net expenditure “below-line’ of £9.845,000 


leaving a total cumulative deficit to date of £434,332,900 com- 
pared with €364,75$,000 in 1959-40 
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FLOATING DEBT 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


o discount houses, having reduced 
their agreed bid by 11d. at the bill 
tender on February toth and thereby 
leaving the outside bidders with a heavier 
than expected bill take-up, decided at’ last 
Friday's tender to reduce their bid further, 
aware that outside interest in the {230 
million bills on offer was likely to be rela- 
tively small. The market's reduction in its 
main bid by 3d. (1s. on an annual basis) to 
£98 18s. od. duly produced an increase in 
its quota and the average rate of discount 
rose by a full 1s. 7d. to £4 7s. 7.63d.—its 
highest level since December gth last, the 
morrow of the last Bank rate reduction. 
Total applications at £339 million were 
down by nearly {50 million. The market's 
average quota was 42 per cent against 31 
per cent a week earlier. 

Credit was again easicr in Lombard 
Street during the weck to Wednesday and 
no loans were taken at Bank rate. On 
Thursday and Friday mopping up opera- 
tions by the authoritics did not prevent 
some funds being unlent at the close. Con- 
ditions were a little more difficult after the 
weekend and the authorities provided help 
by the special purchase of bills on all three 
days 


MONEY RATES 
LONDON 


rate (from % Discount rates 
8/12/60) 5 Bank bills 
60 days 
3 months 
4 months 
6 months 
Fine trade b 


Bank 
S'y 


Deposit-rates 
(maximun 
Banks 3 
Discount + 3-3', 
3 months 
Money 4 
Day-to 339-43, 


months 


6 months 


Day 


NEW YORK 
Official 


rate 
(from 3 


Discount % Treasury bitis 
February } 


1860) 3 20 
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BANK 


(€ millon) 


tssue Depertment* 
Notes in circulation 
Notes in banking dept 
Gowt debt and secures 
Other securitves 
Gold coin and bullion 
Coin other than gold cow 


Banking Depertment 
Depowts 
Public accounts 
Special deposits 
Bankers 
Others 
Total 


Securities 
Government 
Discounts and advances 
Other 
Total 


Banking department reserve 
Proportion 


* Government debt 


january (Sch 


OF ENGLAND 


£11.015.100 
Fiduciary msue reduced by (50 miilior 


1961 


RETURNS 


Feb 15. Feb. 22 


Feb 24 
960 196! 


'§ 8 91 
capual <i4 $03,080. 
to £2,250 mil 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 


10 
17 


* On February i7ch 
secured 46 per cent 


cut by £10 miilion 


tenders for 9! 
higher tenders beng alloted 
offer for thu week was for (240 m 
Allotment 


Three Months Brits 
Alloned 
at Max 
| Rate 


Average 
Rate of 
Alloument 


day biils at £98 185 Od 
im full The 
lion of Ot day bills. t Allorment 


cut by (20 millon 


LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


Effective Lirias 


February 22 February 16 February 17 


United States $ 
Canadian § 
French Fr 
Swiss Fr 
Beigian Fr 


2 79's 
2-77-77 '5 

1} 72%, 
12 10'« 


12-10'4-', 
139 72', 


139 70 
77°, 75 
10 60),-6! 10 61-4I', 
it 68',-', 1) 67" 
80 30-40 80 35-45 
174i, 1741-41, 
14 479,48 14 4759-7" 
19 3544-3 19 355,-M 
20 O1’»-O2's 


Swedish Kr 
Danish Kr 
Norwegian Kr 


>, 


13 7il’g-T2's 


48's 


20 O1"g-02', 


Market Rates: Spot 


February 18 February 20 


2 79'5¢-80'»4 | 2 
2 76’9-77 2 76'4-"s 
13 7054-72 13 7i', 
12 10%_~%5 12 10%,-11 

139 77, 139 72',- 

@2 77 
10 6I-#!', 
it 67°,-68 1) 67% —~'s 
BO 35-45 BO 35-45 
1741-414 1742 gs 
14 47 gute 
19 35%, 
20 017%_-02', 


7) 5 


+ . 


20 01"—-02'» 


10 61';, 


February 2! February 22 


2 793,~"5 
2 -76'>-%, 
13 70%@-7i's 
12.10 ty 
139 70- 
75 
10 61')~) 
1) 67", 
60 35 “4s 
1741 ' 3, 
14 4655-47 
19 3414-35 
20 O1%y~", 


Cne Month Forward Rates 


United Staves § 
Canadian § 
French F 

Swiss Fr 
Belgian Fr 
Dutch Gid 


W. Germa 


om 


om 


5, pm 
“Dm 

‘eee pm 

om 

pn 
pm 


Dec pen 


1 5g-1 'gpf Sgsitept pr 


; 
5 


ve el 
* pm 
"eet. pm 
3-2). om 
2c. om~dc. dis 
3-29. pm 
1Se-tgpl pm 


Three Months Forward Rates 


United States $ o! Sy-Sge pm 
Canadian $ J - 5q-' 3c. pm 
Swen Fr 7%_-7*gc. pm 


W. German D-Mk 


Price (s. d. per fine o2.) 250/11 


35 12! 


359-3 gpl. pm 


3e~tge pm 
Sq~'ne pm 
Tiq-T' ye, om 
34g-3' apf pm —-H5g-F gpl. pm 


Gold Price at Fixing 


250/11 
35 12 


¥y-Sge. pm 
Sq-'7¢. pm 
8-7) pm 
V4-3'ypf pm 


251 /- 
35 12', 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared 


Output 


BRIT 
S Feb. {8th 


Manpower and 


erwre stale 


M tity ay age . aiencar 


ave 


TOTAL MANPOWER 

Working population : 

Total .. 

Men... 

Women . pat 
Armed Forces.. ; 
Civil employment : 

Total . sia 

Manufacturing industries (') . 

Manufocturing industries (old basis) (') 
Employees ('): 

im engineering (*) . : 

m consumer goods industries (') 


UNEMPLOYMENT 
By duration: 
All durations—total ... Seanee 
Temporary or under 2 weeks .. 
Over 8 weeks . 
By regions (*): 
Great Britain . 
London and South Eastern 
Eastern onal 
Southern (5)....... 
South Western (°). 
Midland . 
North Midland nat 
East and West Ridings 
North Western . - 
Northern 
Scotland 


VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Tota! 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
index: 
All industries ...... Jnhuncvane 
‘ ‘ seasonally adjusted .. 
Mining and quarrying 
Construction ened 
Gas, electricity and water 
Manufacturing, total ‘ es 
. , Seasonolly adwsted 
Engineering and electrical goods 
Shipbuilding os e 
Vehicles 
Chemical trades 
Textiles, leather and clothing 


BASIC MATERIALS 

Production of : 

Coal (”) ¢*), 

Pig iron . ‘ 

Steel, ingots and castings 

Sulphuric acid 

Newsprint 

Electricity (”) 


zexzZ= 


MANUFACTURING 

Textile production : 

Cotton yarns, single 

Worsted yarn 

Rayon and synthetic fibres 

Cotton cloth, woven 

Wool fabrics, woven 
Engineering production : 

Passenger cars and chases 

Commercial vehicies and chasss 

Internal combustion engines 

Metal-working machine tools 


Izzet ZEzz=Z 


BUILOING ACTIVITY ('S 
Permanent houses completed : 

Total ee sedate 

For local housing authorities 


(‘) Current statistics of employment by industry, based on the 1958 Standard industrial Classification, » back only to May, 
earlier dates is shown on the old basis (1948 SIC). 


leather goods, clothing, food, drink and tobacco, timber, furniture, paper, printing and publishing. 


the estimated number of employees. 
estimate. (7) Great Britain. 


'') Average for first quarter. ("2 


‘000s 


‘000s 


3 


Average for thir 


Manpower and Output.... 


June figures 

24,070 
16,160 
7,910 
614 
23,080 


9,147 


24,145 
16,137 
8.008 
565 


| 23,197 
8.477 
9.169 


24,401 
16,191 
8.210 
$i8 


23,593 
8.834 


24,385 
16,203 
8,162 
540 


23,432 
6,697 


3544 
3,102 


3,732 
3,183 


3,647 
3,167 


Monthly averages 
457 


141 
197 


475-2 
120-8 
243 


360 


t 


“ose 
28 


awaewvwows -o 2uu 


@SQeoanwoeenroenuw~ 
waWwnNewnwenN - NN 
@awewvvn Vv ww > 
Nw eee —- OF 
wawnNen~ne—N — — wh 


wwwN=——NW ew 


106 
"94 
105 
Hg 
107 
‘WW 
109 
ie 


ts 
9 


iol 
i 


M/W averages 


4,150 
245 
69 

186 8 

11 st 

8.208 


3.963 
242 
388 

202.3 
12 87 
6,764 


3,725 
303 
467 

2282 
14°25 

9,904 


4,18! 
277 
459 

217-5 

14-50 
10,226 


20 78 
829 


22 44 
8 60 


22 74 


20:13 
9 43 675 


(?) Engineering and electrical goods, shipbuilding and marine engineering, vehicles, metal goods. 


quarter. ') February 389-5. 


wWwaWwNewe—n = — = 


3,720 
280 
433 

2185 


1333 
11,875 


23-72 
10 17 


(9) Number regimered as unemployed 
(*) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Wenern Region on May, 
(*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around $,000 tons a week. 


(') February 1-7. 


' 


This week 


OVERSEAS 
Bch 


: ors 
‘33 8#i¢ 


at 


ae 


es 


Ee 


g 


5 


2o4noveau 0 G22 wrw 
ow 
w 
o 


on 
38 


a 
awesoeer—- eu wou 


wewWwnNeWe—=—N =— =—N CS 
w 

wNwhN~-On— = == 38 

ees2enowns we Of “OC 


VvVInvesQose @ H— 
vwn--OOoO- - on~ 38 


vwn--OoOo- - Oo- 


35 
$05 
222-6 
14-87 
11.467 


3,933 | 


v 


15 54 
23.39 
51-00 
264 
341 


19 0O 
93 


=Nss 
S33 


ay 
“ @8 


vaew er 
srss 


23 64 
8 59 


24:35 
8-63 


23.24 
8 20 


1959. Manufacturing 


1956. 
(") Average for fourth quarter. 


se 


@ewevqoser 24 ee nr 


3,687 
306 
45) 


2333 


13-37 
12,659 


13.65 
19-70 
47-10 
24.3 
29:5 


15-36 
9 10 


24 07 
9-71 


ie) 


('% England 


Sts 
“we 


- 


weiNeaenwe—we ee ee 
—-~@en=—<-o@8 ~~ wo 


; 
; 
i 
’ 


ment for 


» T 
prenied a © pers 


and Wales. 
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PLANNING FOR ELECTRICITY A top man is required by the Attwood Group of Companies 


EXPANSION 


viectaiidh is lati torte to take over and build up a growing division. This 


every tem years. To plan for tiie expansion needs 
cont eweus study of the long term, avatinbility and ase 
of resourtes for generation, 


NGINEERS ECONOMISTS 


division is concerned with the gathering, collating and 


PHYSICISTS MATHEMATICIANS analysing of information bearing upon clients’ decisions on 


ave ievited to arnly for appeiniments in th 
(oe) clopmment Section (Pohcy) of the Piaemng 
Deourtment at the Cenmral Electricity Generating 


ee sae. Coes See an policy in both their home and their overseas operations. 


The Section advises on certain techaical and 

enomic problems aftsing from the continuows 
srowth of the iadewry culling on the assistance of 
wectelists tm other Departments a6 neectaary 
Subjects at present under study include the longer o 
torm espects of netinns! ecneray resrurces, fucl Th 
supplies and transport clan air clean = rivers is 
avatehiiny of water malcar and comventional 
ecnetation developments. 


Applx ants showld have expericnce im the clectricity man 
sagtly tedwstry of in One oF More of the above fietds 
m study They should freferatly hold a University 
degree or Hs equivalent or be members of an mus 
apprortiate profewmstenal institution 


Sutaties om scales withie the range £1,165-41,890 have 
D4, ansording to duties and responsibilities 


Applications. marked “ Confidential” aad quoting 
Rel. Ne. £00) 54, should he wdaremed to — 
ments Officer, Central Electricity Coenerating 4. 
24.6 Hethorn, London, F.C .1, to arrive not tater than 


@ A first class and logical mind; he wil! preferably have a very good 
degree, but whether im economics, the arts, engineering or any other 
field is not material. 


@ A good personality both from the point of view of dealing with clients 
and other outside people, and of being able to keep a firm hand on the 
work of internal staff. 


@ The ambition to drive him in building up a division which will turn 
out first class work and run at a profit. 


March Sth Experience in business and age of about 35/40 fit the concept of this job. This is a first grade 
appointment and a good salary will be paid 


H' AD of WORK SIULDY DEPARIMENT required tor 


iapeess Datry Crrouwp Headquarters This post will & 
» Loudon. bet ft will be necessery to travel with 
t k tuts s well inglod: investigetiions into Creamerics 
casing Departments. Ketail Diesibution Centres, Reta 
Muagputacturing Units lranspert. Lagineerting Deport 
“ws, and offoes i ducational background may be of deur 
HMNE wander? of ecquivalen A sound knowledge of 


“tothed Stady and Work Mewsurement i essential end cand 


tretw atteady * owed to epplyems these techaigues t 
aid variety tf cromicms including Paper work systems 
mitigates will jute excemionsal and slready be carnine 


Applications with full details of age, education. quelrficatrons, experience and 
present salary, to 


Vice-Admiral Sir Guy Sayer, 


, ATTWOOD GROUP OF COMPANIES LIMITED 
ce m th held af activity it will be meceseary t Attwood 


to the BRoetd on a wid icity of prohioms to 
« : wit vels of the Otganimetion gnd th 
beings @ wk I tke hhh ty am tans 
‘ i} siliatle ber (‘4 offered ¢ 
proved amittics Puli deta 
od present salary t 
Benes too ay 
wot 


West Haikin House, 
West Halkin Street, London, S.W.1 


AEI)A.E.1.-HOTPOINT LIMITED 
developing the scope of 


MARKET INTELLIGENCE INVESTIGATIONS 
gives rise to opportunities for 


A Research 
Officer (EUROPE) 


He will be responsible for the collection and analysis of inform- 
ation about the markets for domestic appliances in all Western 
European Countries, including investigations into economic 
and politica] trends to assess their effect on the course of demand. 


He will, therefore, need to be a first or second class Honours 
Economics graduate who has extensive experience of economic 
and market intelligence work. Knowledge of continental 
languages is desirable 


Age range : 26/30 years 


SALARY : In both cases the Company will pay above aver- 
age salaries for above average performance. 


A Research 
Assistant 


His responsibilities will be functionally similar to those of 
the Research officer, even though initially the job will not 
contain the same discretionary element. He will be given 
\fuidance and ample scope for initiative and individual 
development, 


A first or second class Honour degree in Economics is 
essential together with practical experience of market 
intelligence work. A knowledge of Spanish is desirable. 


Age : 23/24 years, 
APPLICATIONS: Giving full details of education 
and training should be addressed to: 


D. W. York, (Ref: 25/1/EC.) A.E.I.-Hotpoint Limited 
33 Grosvenor Place, London, 8.W.1. 
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DEMAND 
FORECASTING 


British Nylon Spinners have a vacancy im the Market Analysis and 
Intelligence Unit in the Company's Knightsbridge offices for a first of 
upper second class honours graduate, preferably, though not necessarily 
su Economist 

The work consists mainly of forecasting the demand for the Company's 
products for a variety of purpows. it plays « crucial réle both in 
uiding the Company's strategic cxpanson, and in advising on short-term 
nanagement decisions | hence we are only micrested in applicants who 
an demonstrate intelligence and judgement The duties involved in this 
particular vacancy will be largely concerned with the Company's caports 
to @ wide range of overseus Maracts 

The unit an excellent training ground for a variety of types of 
mployment elvewhere in the (Company and opportunsies will arin 
rom time to time for transfers to other branches of the Company 5 

nercial departments 


wions should be sent to 
The Personne! Manager, 
British Nylon Spinners. Limited, 
Mamhilad, Pontypool, Monmouthshire. 


FORMICA LIMITED 
A Member of the De La Rue Group 


MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 


The man we need for this important post will be tesponsible 
tor the Company's market research activities and aill work with 
our Assistant Marketing Manager, «ho wishes to devote more 
ume and energy to Marketing. 

He must have « degree in economics, a knowledge of 
statistics, have had at least four wears’ cxperience in market 
research, and have an interest in marketing problems ht is 
highty desirable that he have some capernence oo indevrial market 
research and have a wide knowledge of Britikh Industry 


Ideally be in aged 435, has a) pleasant personality, good 
jualives of kkadershup and administrative ability . able to analy 
4 problem, ask the right questions. get the amwers, and prevent 
the results effectively 


The right person will be pan an attractive salary, together 
with the usaal fringe benefits 


Write (quoting ref, K 8624) giving deiails of age, edu dito 
crperionce ond present salary, to 
The Chief Personne! Officer, 
Formica Limited, De La Rue Heowse, 
04 G4, Regent Street, Londen, W.! 


PROJECTS ENGINEER/MARKET RESEARCH 


We need a successful salesman with market research experience in the light 
Engineering ficld. This is an additional appointment as our market research staff is 
becoming overloaded. At the same time, the sales force needs strengthening. 


Applicants must be engineers with production and project experience in light 
engineering and preferably to degree standard in Econom«s. 


The position promises scope for an enterprising man and progression in the 
organisation. Your application to us will be strictly confidential. 


Apply in writing in the first instance to: 


The Personnel Manager, 


Cc. H. BAILEY LIMITED, 
Sackville House, Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


LRTON COLLEGE tevitcs applications for the Gr for advertiements in The Econom ae 
Domestic Gursar, to be fille 


Applicants should preferably be , accepted on condition that they are liable to rejection 


eradustcs, aged between 35 gat 3 nh some ee * at the d@iccretion of the Editor: that while gery offen 

adminisiratron and, if possibic the Managemen of - 

hold stafl or similat work, The stipend will be from £1,200 WR Ge made to publich as séveriomem on @ wecitied 

to tt oo ona = and Qualifi atrons @arc. oo guarantee i given: and that white on Slack, 
Applications. wit f Matememt of the  andidate’s record ba aced 

and og of (we referees, showld reach the Warden revere Binks of large since of ef woe may be 


Merton Coltiege. Onford, by March 25h ippled of timed at the Editor's Ghuretion. 


Joseph cates telah Lid 
require a 
MARKET RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 


Preference will be given to graduates in 
Economics, with some industrial or com- 
mercial experience, aged 25-35 years. 
The post calls for analytical skill in 
handling statistical material and relating 
the company's activities to trends in the 
market for diesel engines. The dutics 
will cover a wide range of business 
problems, but will be particularly con- 
cerned with providing assessments of the 
short and. long term prospects of the 
company’s sales and service departments. 
Write, giving details of age, experience 
and qualifications, to: 


Staff Employment Officer, 
C.A.V. Limited, 
Warple Way, Acton, W.3. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


ications are invited for apooiniment to an ASSISTANT 
LECTURESHIP mm SOC TAI ADMINISTRATION from 
Ovtober. 1961 Eaperience of social work desirable Salary 
wale C80) « C80 190 9 year plus £60 « year Landon 
Allowances; with superannuation benefits and (amily aliow- 
ames In eustssing the starting salary consideration will be 
given to e@e and expericnec 

Applications, with the names of three referees, should be 
received oot later than March 27. (961. By the Secretary. The 
xanten Sheol of Econom. and Potitica! Setence, Houghton 


reat, Aldwych, WC 2. from whom further purticulars may 
be omtained 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
STAFFORDSHIRE 


Applications are invited for the pest of Lecturer or Assimant 
Lecturer in Foonomics, Salary 2 wele 61.050 « £50 it400 
= e756 L142 oa ‘(Leeterers), (800 2 650 me pe 
(Amimtam Levturers), with § SSL. and children’s’ allowances 
Applications should reach the Registrar, The College, Reete, 
SMafls, trom whom farther particulars and application forme 
may he oMained, not later than Mark 31, 19ot 


For further appointments and other classified 
advertisements see pages 794 and 804 
LSS ST 


NUFFIELD COLLEGE 


COWILYM GIBBON RESEARCH PELLOWSHIP 


Aplications are tevited from men of women who wish to 
conduct research in the feild af government and edmiaistration 
Preference will be given to candidates with caperience in 
whic wring the Petlowship will bh for one yeat © the 
et instance Further perthulare and epplication forms can 


be oMained from the Warden Aoptk ations should reach him 
hy May 9 ieet 


STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for the post of ASSISTANT 
STATISTICIAN im the Statistics Department of the 
National Coal Board's Londen Headquarters 

( andidates must hare bad capertiome in the & <a 
thon Of statistivel techniques, and a keowledge of 
purmbed card equipment is desiratic 

A @0ed dearce ih mathemative!l sativics, of in 
mathematics of ccOmoTatcs WHA appropriate qualific.a 
thoms im statimics, if required. 

The appointment  superannuable and the initial 
selary will be according to age and caperiched within 
(| ow £1,400 per annum 

Please write {to He warters Stall Manaaer 
(K.19°4/ 5, National Cex Rourd, Homut Houve 
Londons, 5.W.t, for an soplication form. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS 
AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Acti attonms * mvited for the following appuiatments 
trom Ovtober 196) 
y SSISTANT LECTURESHIPS in LOONOMICS 
Meee ASSISTANT LECTURESHIPS in LCONO 


a Mate their tal folds of imtereu 
Lee Toat at Shi ASSISTAN LOCTURESHIP ww 
oes BRN PCONOMIC HISTORY, 


Nimctecnth and carty 
LECTUBPSHIP in Tas 
ASSISTANT "RC TURE 


MLITICAL 
apeonty ASSSTAVT sire t araiir ia Pn 


STANT LEc moe ta Moat 
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SUBSCRIPTIONS 


OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT 


TO 
THE ECONOMIST 


Large Hrdtesh Publishing Company invite PPla ution 
preferably having a knowledge of the Publishiny industry 
Annual Postal Subscription by 

‘ 

All appleanis should have a wide cultural background and consimderstlh ardinary mail £4. 10 overseas £5 
idminisivatve c*perience in commerce or one of the professions they shotld bx 
accustomed to negothating at top level ra Industry and with Crovernment Department 
Some years cosiden Wer would be an advanta : 

‘ eu cvidence overseas woul v 1 ae By air see below 
the successful apphcant must be prepared 

on visits of varying lengths, and his function 

petential overseas markets and the provision of intormatior ich well 

Board to formulate poliore 


cnuble the Subscriptions to many countries can be sent eaher by 


directed towards px th ! } evclopete: uf direct second-class airma:! or om bulk by air freight 


the Company oversea \ for onward posting from central distribution points 


Aumail « invariably more expentwe but usually 


Sulary would depend on qualification wdequals 


quicker by about 24 48 hours Where only one 
tlary would be paid, with good prospect 


service « shown thi « because the alternatiwe « 
h r tabi t 
Write. stating age. education and experience . MNologn ; , e:nther not available or mot recommended 


information will be treated im strict confidence) 


Business Director Austra t japar 


nad 2 o ' 
Box 1466 ate pores 
China é 
East Afroce é N. Zealand 
Egrp ! - Nogeria 
turope t Pakistan 
ee ee a Ghana Prilippines 
Gibraltar Rhodesia 
MONASH UNIVERSIEY Make mat 
AYTON Vic TORIA AU STR ALTA rongkong S Alfroca 


PSPS ANT? SPNTOM TEC TURESHIPS IN tind-a Sch A Cen 
1CONOMICS 


indonesia America 
Sit Lee ra - Suda 
sweat auatifica req USA 
ss) @ieabite ns terae! Wes Indes 


Ls cormertrt ie — 
he lnteriy 


ROAD TRANSPORTATION neil has raven i ate “Chaat of Ecomonnic 
ASSISTANT 


OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS 


Stok 
Mw. Sew xs 
BRAZI ' al 
CANADA Www 
Stora Pia Ke 
fake tf « 
De NAT ARS 


Pint ANE 
hetero 


be te 
whe wet 

hOrEN SOON 
Reams 


For other appointments see pages 794, 802 and 80) 
HONGKONS a 
1 STOCKRROATRS fas : ‘ ' ‘i te OM INDIA 
«? i 


\ \ . 
iIRAY 4 tues * ae Nocti 
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ise no i ' : “ te Sere ' ; 7 : nd ‘ = é ¥ . “ Stree 

ay ING OVER St eon wt , Niseris Led., 6 Labinjo Lan 

Co certs weuhd eaves r CATION AND COURSES + NORWAY: AS Narvesen 
worm tf CH) Sb at Pre bas 1 itte 


ih PreiLiPrines Mtoe 
® ss ayh } ‘ PAREN iH AINING 


Meetia POLAND AKS Potoms 
g ve "1 My & . ‘ ' F - t : . , . ‘ RHODESIA ho nestaw 
Micredun prints ¢ ur ft ‘ : . to San onda . ' ) vhev whem Khodevia SOUTH 

Mikes 2 ' 


‘ ‘ 
ihe 6 erhoas Reo lef ‘ ! . ! , c Diva m FO & 
ee CESSEUL TUITION FOR THI ene ae 
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Ask fy ' >. Is Cady lo gol lo 


the ow MONTREUX 
Man 


COOKS His knowledge of travel is un 


equalled; his skill in arranging holidays 
legendary. His advice is sound; his courtesy 
well-known 


He can be found at any one of our 
many branches. Call in, soon. and see him— 
his help will be invaluable. 

Wherever your journey takes you, 
MPMPFRS 
oF whatever holiday you have in mind. ask 


L N the Man at Cooks—to be sure! that world-famous health and holiday 
4 resort, situated on the beautiful Lake of 


iseneva 

From Montreux the historic Castle of 
Chillon, immortahsed by Lord Byron, is 
within easy reach, and a ride by funicular 


National Provincial ee Eee me 


view of the majestic Swiss and French 
* e \lps is one of the “ musts ” 
an imiut the Montreux Branch of the Union Bank 
ESTABLISHED 1833 of Switzerland will gladly em ash your 
Pravellers’ Cheques or Letters of Credit. 


Statement of Liabilities and Assets 
December 3ist, 1960 


LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up £21,020.324 
Reserve Fumds incioding Share Premiuu Accewst £111,238) 15,716,278 


(leas Ee deepen Paco ings “en UNION BANK 
cipro OF SWITZERLAND 


ASSETS SCHWEIZERISCHE BANKGESELLSCHAFT 
Cem, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of England (20.675.925 UNION DE & ‘ES SUISSES 


Balances with, and Cheques in course of collection on, UNIONE Di BANCHE SVIZZERE 
other Banks in the United Kingdom and freland, 


and Cheques, Drafts, ete., in transit J HEAD OFFICE: ZURICH, Bahnhofstrasse 45 


M Hi and shert neti 
com Raseoenaed on OVER 3@ BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SWITZERLAND 


Special Deposit with the Bank of England ( apital fully paid Swise France 120,000,000 
lavestinents 


Reserves Sw ine Frances 136,800 000 
Advances te’ Custemer~ and other Accounts Cable Address for all Offices and Branches: BANKUNION 
Trade lnvestments 


Bank Premise. 12,204.86 
Liabilities of Custemers for Acceptances, Endorsements, 
Fagagements, rte. 37,845,616 


£1,007,798,901 
HEAD OFFICE: 


15 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 














THE 


~ BANK MELLI 
| IRAN 


(NATIONAL BANK OF IRAN) 
Incorporated by law in 1927 
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An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words 






@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 
@ Fair and generous claims settlements 












For more than a century our service has been based on 
i. these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class 
i 
i 
i 
i 
| 















CAPITAL FULLY PAID Rials  2,000,000,000 
RESERVES Rial 830.000 000 


imsurance service why not consult us DEPOSITS Rials 41,520,752.883 





President: 
AHMAD MADJIDIA' 
HEAD OFFICE: TEHRAN, IRAN 


Over 199 Branches and Agencies throughout tran 
















New York Representative 
Qne Wall Street. New York 


CORRESPONDENTS IN IMPORTANT 
CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 








1 Rank oflers complete banking service for borenn bs 


Transactions. provides special facilities for Documentary Credit 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
PARTHOLOMEW LANE > LONDON - 


oad with its numerous Branches in tran, deals with eve 
f banking busines t sperial services fdr all he 


regarding import, export and trade regulation 









Kt? 








ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 











Alan Taylor 


begins a weekly series of six 
half-hour programmes on 


THE FIRST WORLD WAR 


on Monday. 27th February 
at 10.30 pm 


INDEPENDENT TELEVISION 


London, Midlands, North, Scotland, 
Wales and West, North East, Anglia 






eat inerber teatthadle 42 ane ee eT 










ASSOCIATED TELEVISION 


\ | « Y We assist you in the industrial 
‘ J & P\ development of your country 

by granting and acquiring industrial licenses, indus- 
a a6 — trial property rights, technical documentations, and 


Democratic Republic by scientific-technical aid. 


You are invited to wisit us on the occasion of the Leiprig Spring Fair 
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eB . »s be er 
Did YOu ATOW 
Well-will you? gts 
In the B.B.C. Television broadcast ‘The Week's Good e t QO 7 t q i e i> 


Cause’ on February 19th, Mr. Wynford Vaughan 


Thomas concluded his appeal with the following words. " “ee Se 
meleiiemeiiel ar: malell 
“And when the wind whistles around 


the house, as it will do in this stormy month, and it could | Ts Aci ieee mele ts ? 
mean ships in distress, will you really feel happy if 


you hayen’t done something to help the Life-Boat 


Service ?"’ — Well will you? i 2 
OA 


YOU CAN HELP JL 


Send your contribution to Fr ' } The heating eiements of oe 
" . . : . steam tube ovens are gener 

ROYAL NATIONAL : : _ ‘ solid drawn steel tubes. The 

LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION “ combination of over-heating and 

42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, $.W.1.%4 high pressure is likely to cause 

violent and dangerous explo- 

sions. Often the material is mis- 

used with similar results. Such 

@ disaster could be tragic, but 

must certainly entail loss of 
time, output and profits. 


Vulcan know 


Overheating is one of many factors to cause ex- 
plosions in ovens. The expert who knows them ail, 
and just where to look for potential faults and dan- 
ger spots—and not only in ovens—is the Vulcan 
Engineer Surveyor. 

Industrial accidents need never happen if he regu- 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. It is a special- 
ist’s job. Vulcan are the specialists. That's why 
insurance brokers know that safety first is Vulcan 
first. 


4 r Y os | 
Thinking how wise he’s been to put Vulcan are speciatists 
his savings with a good Building Society 


Deposits Society ‘rustee Investments | reports of accidents and safety hints. Write 
Assets ene pon be “aaa exceed [2,700,000 | wo Gost. 1% 


May we send you FREE ‘Vuican'—« journal 
for all users of plant and machinery with 


THE VULCAN BOILER 
& GENERAL INSURANCE CO, LTD 
HEAD OFFICE: Burnley. OFFICE: 129, Kingoway. 67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 


Regttered as Newspaper mhorteed «8 Second (lease Mae Pos Ome Dert.. Om . : 
«i 3 Newspaper Lid. at 22 Rvder Sites, Lasdon, SW.l.” Volephane Winsted tail” Pomags en thie te Ok “Se Dest pp isa peso 8 
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PROPELLENTS 


e non-inflammable 
e non-toxic 
e@ Chemically stable 
ISCEON 12 icct.F» 


all-purpose propellent 


ISCEON 11 cco. F) 


as a pressure modifier 


ISCEON 114 cccir, cerry 


for use with foams, ete, 
A, 


(urea L fwexrive ) 


CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED, LONDON W.1 
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ee 
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